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JOURNAL  OF  THE  BELLES  LETTRES. 


information  as,  if  acted  on,  would  have  pre-  i 
%'ented  the  encroachments  of  Gulah  Sin^h  on  i 
Ladak  and  the  Chinese  frontier;  and  it  was' 
only  now  that  a  mission  from  Bombay  under  ! 
Lieutenant  Burnes  had  tardily  wound  its  way 
up  the  Ravi,  under  the  guise  of  bringing  Eng- 
lish dray-horses  for  his  highness's  especial 
riding,  but  in  reality  to  spy  out  the  land,  which 
could,  under  the  same  intelligent  officer,  have 
been  better  and  more  tioncstly  dune  in  a  hun- 
dred other  ways.  '  You  have  travelled,  I  be- 
lieve, Colonel  Bellasis,'  remarked  Lord  Wil- 
liam to  me  ;  '  you  have  been  in  Persia  and  Af- 
ghanistan ?'  '  I  have,  my  lord.  1  served  some 
years  in  the  former  country,  and  at  Kabul  and 
Kandahar  I  spent  several  months."  '  What  is 
yuur  opinion  of  the  state  of  atfairs  in  those  quar- 
ters ?'  '  That  all  is  at  si.\es  and  sevens  in  both  ; 
that  any  power  that  can  pay  may  establish  its 
influence  there  to-morrow.  As  to  patriotism,  or 
a  care  for  any  cliief,  or  for  any  master,  domestic 
or  foreie^n,  the  feeling  is  dead.  However,  as,  of 
the  two,  the  Persians  are  least  to  be  depended 
on  and  the  easiest  to  assail,  I  would  venture 
to  suggest,  —  but  I  intrude.'  *  By  no  means, 
colonel;  1  shall  be  obliged  for  your  opinion; 
pray,  proceed.'  *  I  was  about  to  say,  my  lord, 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  policy  the 
masters  of  India  can  pursue  will  be  to  frighten 
the  Persian,  and  foster  the  Afghan.  The  for- 
mer are  venal  to  a  degree  ;  they  would  take 
your  last  rupee,  and  then  turn  against  you  ;  be- 
sides, you  are  too  far  otf  to  effectually  influence 
them.  Occupy  Kharak,  shew  them  how  easily 
you  could  make  a  descent  on  their  coast,  open 
a  communication  with  some  of  the  discontented 
and  starving  princes  in  the  south,  touch  the 
Persians  on  tiie  tail,  my  lord,  and  they'll  not 
make  much  head-way  ;  tlireateu  Shiraz,  and 
they  will  not  trouble  Hirat.'  '  This  is  quite  a 
new  view  of  the  matter,*  observed  his  lordship  ; 
'  pray  continue.'  •  But,  for  the  Afghans,  I  re- 
commend quite  a  dilFerent  policy.  They  are  a 
poor  people ;  they  want  unanimity  and  com- 
mon sense  to  guide  their  counsels  ;  tbey  want 
money  ;  they  want  confidence  in  something  or 
somebody.  In  Dost  Mohamad  they  have,  1  am 
inclined  to  think,  as  good  a  man  as  tbey  are 
likely  to  get ;  he  is  not  too  honest  for  his  times, 
or  so  straightforward  as  to  fall  by  the  crooked- 
ness of  those  around  ;  he  eagerly  seeks  your 
alliance,  and  bows  his  neck  to  your  yoke.  Send 
him  a  brigade  ;  give  him  such  a  body-guard  as 
will  secure  him  at  Kabul,  and  enable  him  to  go 
out  in  his  districts,  collect  his  rents,  chastise 
his  turbulent,  and  encourage  his  peaceful  feud- 
atories. But,  at  present,  though  unquestionably 
the  best  of  his  nation,  he  dare  scarcely  leave  the 
Bala  Hissar,  lest  on  his  return  he  should  find 
the  gates  closed.  If  a  Ghilji  or  a  Suddozie  con- 
sidered he  could  support  himself  for  a  day  in 
the  sovereignty.  Dost  Mobamad  would  be  shot 
like  a  dog  ;  but  no  one  lusts  for  the  bed  of 
thorns,  unless,  indeed,  the  dotard  Shah  Shujah, 
or  his  more  besotted  brother,  the  blind  Zeman.' 
Lord  Wiliiam  listened  to  me  with  much  atten- 
tion, and  saying  that  he  hoped  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  renewing  the  conversation,  wished 
me  a  very  good  morning.  1  had  not,  however, 
the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  another  interview, 
which  disappointed  me  much,  as,  from  all  1 
heard  and  saw,  I  had  lormed  a  high  estimate  ol 
his  lordship's  wisdom  as  well  as  benevolence. 
<J(  his  unostentatious  simplicity  what  can  1  say  ? 
It  has  since  been  to  ine  the  wonder  of  many  a 
solitary  hour,  and  I  have  in  vain  sought  for  its 
parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  history." 

In  other  places  the  author  is  liberal  enough 
to  give  us  what  he  correctly  terms  "  doses  of 
hislory,"  which  fill  up;  but  had  it  not  been  for 


their  murderous  deaths  within  the  last  two 
years,  his  personal  descriptions  of  the  apparent 
heirs  and  most  powerful  adherents  of  Rutijeet 
Singh  would  have  been  of  more  public  value. 
We  conclude  with  a  sketch  of  the  Sikhs,  a  tribe 
which  continues  to  the  present  hour  to  have  its 
destinies  mingled  with  the  policy  and  future 
arrangements  of  British  India  : 

"  The  anarchy  that  followed  the  death  of  Ah- 
mad, and  the  even  greater  weakness  of  the 
Delhi  throne,  gave  the  Sikhs  ample  opportunity 
to  subdue  the  Punjab,  and  consolidate  their 
power.  What  they  ascribe  to  their  own  insti- 
tutions and  courage  is  mainly  attributable  to 
this  decay  of  the  empires  on  either  side.  Their 
religious  system,  attractive  as  it  was  to  low- 
born Hindus,  never  found  much  favour  with  the 
higher  castes,  or  with  the  Mahamedans  ;  and 
their  policy  of  having  every  village  chief  his 
own  master,  carried  in  itself  the  elements  of 
dissolution,  liad  an  enemy  appeared,  or  had 
not  a  master-spirit  arisen  among  themselves, 
they  would  doubtless  have  sunk  into  insigniii- 
cance ;  for  even  now,  after  years  of  unbroken 
prosperity,  their  numbers  are  quite  insignifi- 
cant, and  I  doubt  whether  the  whole  Punjab 
contains  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Sikhs;  the 
chief  part  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  Man- 
jah,*  about  Amritsir  and  Labor,  and  among 
the  Surdars  and  court-retainers.  A  Sikh  cul- 
tivator is  rarely  seen,  most  of  that  occupation 
being  Hindus  or  Musalmans,  the  former  being, 
perhaps,  as  two  to  one,  and  the  Jlusalnians 
prevailing  to  the  westward.  I  should  loosely 
estimate  the  population  of  the  Punjab  at  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Sikhs,  half  a  million  of 
Musalmans,  and  three  quarters  of  a  million  of 
Hindus.  The  whole  system  of  the  Sikhs  is 
unfavourable  to  the  multiplication  of  their 
race;  continual  feuds  must  cut  off  great  num- 
bers, and  their  habits  are  uncongenial  to  fruit- 
fulness  ;  there  probably  is  not  a  more  dissolutef 
race  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  though,  by 
their  active  habits,  some  do  live  to  good  old 
age,  yet  most  are  childless,  and  a  large  family 
is  never  found  :  they  all  drink,  and  eat  bhuii^li 
and  opium.  A  large  proportion  of  the  troops 
are  Hindu  and  Musalman,  either  in  separate 
corps  or  mi.ved  up  with  Sikhs;  indeed,  Kunjeet 
Singh  very  wisely  cares  less  for  caste  and 
country  than  for  good  legs  and  shoulders.  His 
infantry,  when  I  joined,  amounted  to  perhaps 
thirty-five  thousand;  with  as  many  cavalry,  of 
all  classes,  and  sixty  guns.  The  first  are  steady 
on  parade,  and  good-looking  men,  but  ma- 
noeuvre slowly;  the  cavalry  are  ill-mounted, 
and  inferior  to  almost  any  I  have  seen.  The 
guns  X   are  badly  got    up,  and  there  does  not 


*  "  The  name  of  the  tract  between  the  rivers  Rav 
and  Bvah,  from  whence  the  .Sikhs  originally  sprung 
spreading  abroad  as  their  arms  prevailed.  It  has  ire- 
queutly  happened  that  one  small  village  of  fifty  or 
hundred  ploughs  has  furnished  two  or  three  Surdart 
men  who  joined  the  ranks  with  only  a  horse  and  a 

-;'■•"    I  h'^''  in  a  few  vears  cai-ved  out  for  them- 

vfi     .:>>  i"  iiiilfs.    Mucli  to  their  credit,  these  aol- 
1:    ;       .1  !.  ive  not  heen  ashamed  of  their  origin. 

In;;   _,      1         J  i.iinthe  name  of  their  native  village 
a;  .1:1  .illi..  1     i.icir  ovm  name,  and  as  a  family  mark." 

t  ■•  A  .'udous  ilhisti-ation  of  this  remark  is,  that 
Rajah  Suchet  Singli  ha^  la-L-n  tineo  times  married, 
and  has  no  childii'ii ;  while  liiy  brothers,  who  have 
each  been  four  timrs  iiKiiried,  have  each  but  two 
sons;  I  hose  of  Dhyau  Singh  being  the  well-known 
Ilira  Singh,  and  Jowahir  Singh ;  those  of  Gulab  Singh 
were  L'dam  Singh,  killed  hy  the  fall  of  a  gateway, 
when  Nau  Nihal  also  perished,  and  Jowahir  Singh, 
now  alive.  Dhyan  Singh,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  had 
move  than  one  'daughter,  whij,  according  to  the  laws 
of  his  tribe,  perished  immediately  atu-r  Imlh." 

i  *'  Good  jndges  hold  an  u]iiiuun  dilVeifnl  from  Bel- 
lasis ;  lint  having  more  than  once  narrowly  inspected 
tile  Sikh  guns,  horses  and  harness,  and  iiaving  talked 
with  Iheii-  artillery  officers  and  privates,  my  opinion 


seem  an  eflicient  artilleryman  among  them ; 
against  an  European  enemy  tbey  would,  after 
the  first  discharge,  be  only  an  incumbrance, 
and  would  probably  induce  defeat.  Runjeet 
himself  estimates  his  troops  pretty  fairly,  and 
has  directed  them  against  the  weak  points  of 
bis  frontier,  obeying  the  least  hint  from  the 
British  agent  at  Ludiana,  and  counting  the 
territory  south  of  the  Sutlej  as  his  own,  only 
by  the  sufferance  of  the  English.  Perhaps  there 
s  no  stronger  proof  of  his  judgment  than  that, 
u  twenty-three  years,  no  quarrel  should  have 
irisen  between  him  and  them,  intimately  mixed 
IS  is  his  territory  with  the  states  under  their 
protection." 

That  mi.xture  now  perplexes  the  councils  of 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  must  inevitably  lead 
to  measures  deeply  afl'ecting  the  government  of 
the  Punjab. 

We  had  almost  neglected  to  notice,  that  the 
major  intersperses  his  romantic  scenes  with 
poetry,  which  seems  very  natural,  seeing  that 
he  was  so  much.among  the  Sing  family. 


Maugnall's  Improved  Edition  of  Piniiorl^'s  His- 
loric'il  and  Miscellaneous  Questions.  Pp.  Hii. 
Loudon,  T.  .Arnold. 

A  NEW  and  amended  edition  of  one  of  the  most 

instructive  and  generally   useful   publications 

extant  for  the  education  of  youth. 


The  JirhtFological  Album  ;  or,  Museum  of  Na- 
tional Antiquities.    Edited  by  Thomas  Wright, 
Esq.,  ALA.,  I^S.A.,  Corresponding  Member 
of  the   Institute    of  France.     The   Illustra- 
tions by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A.    4to,  pp.  40. 
London,  Chapman    and    Hall;    Edinburgh, 
Menaies;  Dublin,  Cumming;  and  Glasgow, 
Rutberglen. 
We  are  delighted  with  the  progress  of  archae- 
ology in  our  isle,  rich  as  it  is  in  the  materials 
to  implant  the  deepest  interest  upon  the  soil 
and  its  cultivation.     Our  mixed   descent  is  a 
charming  ingredient  in  this  field.     Who  were 
the  aborigines,  universally  or  partially,  it  boots 
not  to  inquire — if  they  were  'frojaus,  it  is  not 
much   to  the  purpose.     But  there  have   been 
Britons  and  Celts,  and  Phccnicians  and  Picts?, 
and  Gauls  and  Angles,  and  Romans  and  Sax- 
ons, and  Danes  and    Belgians,  and  Normans 
and  Flemings,  in  masses,  and  many  another  im- 
migration besides,  to  aflbrd  such  diversity  to 
antiquarian  lore  and  research  as  exists  not  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  entire   earth.     Now 
have  we  begun  in  earnest  to  dig  into  their  se- 
crets, with  the  hope  of  divulging  and  preserv- 
ing them,  and  learning  from  them  the  ancestral 
histories  of  our  earliest  times. 

As  a  contribution  to  this  pursuit,  the  first 
No.  of  the  Archieological  Alburn  is  for  itself  and 
the  present  full  of  performance,  and  for  the 
future  full  of  promise.  With  a  more  .agree- 
able and  instructive  miscellany  of  its  order  we 
have  not  met.  Its  subjects  are  well  chosen, 
the  accounts  of  them  ably  written,  and  the 
illustrations,  by  Mr.  Fairholt,  beautiful  and 
curious.  Etchings  of  an  old  picturesque  Kent- 
ish church,  Patricksbourne,  and  an  old  house 
at  Wingham,  are  succeeded  by  views  of  Chau- 
cer's Inn  and  a  room  of  the  interior,  at  Can- 
terbury, clearly  and  excellently  executed  ;  and 
a  clever  sketch  of  the  appearance  of  the  Town- 
ball  at  the  meeting  of  the  Historical  Section, 
over  which  Lord  Albert  Conyugbam  presided, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  that  important  assembly. 


is.  that  the  Mahratha  artillery  was  better  appointed 
and  more  efficient  than  the  Sikh  is." 


THE  LITERARY  GAZETTE,  AND 


from  which  we  trust  to  date  the  imperishable 
revival  of  British  arcIiEBology. 

A  coloured  print  of  the  painting  in  the  cha- 
pel of  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  "  the 
Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  is  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  the  style  in  which  tliat  sort  of  art 
was  performed  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century,  to  which  Mr.  Wright  assigns  it,  and 
says  of.the  figures  :  "  They  so  closely  resemble, 
in  design  and  colouring,  ihe  illuminations  in  a 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  (MS.  Cot- 
ton. Nero  C.  IV.),  of  which  a  specimen  is  given 
in  Mr.  Shaw's  beautiful  work  on  the  '  Dresses 
and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  that  we 
might  be  led  to  look  upon  them  as  a  work  of 
the  same  artist.  Dart  supposes  this  chapel  to 
occupy  the  place  of  a  much  earlier  chapel  de- 
dicated to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  which  were 
interred  the  bodies  of  Cuthberi,  Bregwin,  and 
others  of  the  Saxon  archbishops.  During  the 
last  century  the  vaulted  room  through  which 
we  pass  to  this  painted  chapel  was  allotted  as 
a  place  of  meeting  to  a  congregation  of  French 
Protestant  refugees.  At  present  it  is  kept 
locked  up,  and  does  not  appear  to  he  used  for 
any  especial  purpose.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  care  sliould  be  taken  to  ensure  the  preser- 
vation of  so  precious  a  monument  of  early  art." 
But  Canterbury  is  full  of  ancient  memorials, 
which  only  need  to  be  sought  out  to  throw 
great  light  upon  many  matters  whicli  always 
awaken  a  desire  to  learn  more  and  more  of  them 
in  inttlligent  minds;  and  Canterbury  is  but 
one  of  a  number  of  places  where  similar  inves- 
tigations (stimulated  by  its  example)  will  bring 
forth  similar  results.  Its  corporate  as  well  as 
cathedral  archives  are  replete  with  objects  of 
curiosity;  and  at  the  meeting  to  which  we  have 
alluded  (and  of  which  an  ample  report  was 
contained  in  the  Literary  Gazettes,  Nos.  1443, 
1444),  it  was  not  the  least  remarkable  fact  that 
antiquaries,  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
accidentally  and  unknowingly  brought  hack  to 
that  city  relics  which  had  in  past  ages  been 
taken  from  its  stores. 

"  Figures  and  devices  (says  the  Album)  of 
various  kinds,  stamped  in  thin  sheet  lead,  most 
of  them  having  traces  of  a  pin  at  the  back  in- 
tended to  fix  them  to  tlie  garments,  liave  been 
frequently  fuund ;  and  antiquaries  were  very 
doubtful  as  to  the  object  for  which  they  were 
designed,  until  Mr.  Koach  Smith,  who  exhi- 
bited  at  one  of  the  evening  conversaziones  at 
Canterbury  a  number  of  these  leaden  brooches, 
which  had  been  dragged  out  of  the  rivers  at 
Canterbury,  London,  and  Abbeville  in  France, 
shewed  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  the 
signs  bought  by  pilgrims,  and  worn  about  tlieir 
persons,  to  sliew  that  they  had  visited  the  par- 
ticular places  indicated  by  the  devices  they 
bore.  Mr.  Smith  quoted  a  passage  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  a  contemporary  (in  his  youth) 
with  Becket  himself,  who  describes  himself 
and  his  companions  as  coming  from  Canterbury 
to  London  '  witli  the  signs  of  St.  Thomas  hung 
about  their  necks;'  which  shews  how  early  liie 
custom  prevailed  in  this  city.  Among  the  signs 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Smith,  only  one  bore  a  dis- 
tinct reference  to  Canterbury;  it  was  a  little 
round  brooch,  with  a 
head  in  the  middle,  and 
an  inscripti(>n  staling 
the  latter  to  be  capvt 
THOME  —  the  head  of 
Thomas.  This  sign  was 
found  in  the  Thames  at 
London,  and  hrul  no 
doubt  been  brought  thi- 
ther by  some  devotee 
from  St.  Thomas's  shrine  at  Canterbury,     Our 


cut  represents  this  relic  the  size  of  the  original. 
Among  those  found  in  the  river  at  Canterbury, 
where  there  was  probably  an  extensive  manufac- 
tory of  such  articles,  one  of  the  most  curious  is 
that  given  in  the  margin,  representing  St.  John 
the  Baptist  carrying  the  lioly 
lamb.  One  found  in  the  river 
at  Abbeville  represents  a  head 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
appears  to  have  been  borne 
by  a  pilgrim  from  Amiens, 
where,  among  other  precious 
relics,  was  shewn  the  pre- 
tended real  head  of  the  fore- 
runner of  Christ." 

One  of  the  subjects  treated 
of  more  at  large  in  this  pub- 
lication, and  which  has  great 
attractions  for  us,  is  the  famed 
castle  of  Richborough,  of  which 
there  is  an  engraved  plan,  and 
a  very  pleasing  landscape- 
view.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member the  notice  of  Mr.  Ilolfe's  excavations 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  underground 
vaultings  which  appear  to  occupy  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  internal  area.  Of  this,  Mr. 
Wright  further  informs  us  : 

"  The  platform  or  floor  (found  beneath)  is 
not  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  area,  whicli  is 
144  feet  in  length  by  104  in  breadth,  and  is 
covered  by  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  from  3  to  (i 
feet,  the  surface  of  the  ground  being  not  per- 
fectly level.  We  were  informed  by  Mr.  Rolfe 
that  in  excavating  under  the  platform,  which  is 
about  5\  feet  thick,  some  gentlemen  in  1822, 
for  the  first  time  on  record,  discovered  an  ex- 
tensive square  subterranean  building,  down 
the  side  of  the  wall  of  which  they  sunk  a  well 
or  sliaft  to  the  depth  of  about  20  feet  from  the 
under  part  of  the  platform,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing an  entrance  at  the  bottom  ;  but  meeting 
with  springs,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  operations,  without  succeeding  in  the  ob- 
ject of  their  research,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  excavations  were  closed  up.  The  platform 
extends  beyond  the  walls  of  this  subterranean 
building,  on  the  longer  sides  12,  and  on  the 
shorter  sides  10  feet.  The  extent  of  the  sub- 
terranean building  is  shewn  by  the  dotted  line 
in  the  plan,  and  a  section  across  it  (taken  about 
the  middle  of  the  cross)  is  given  in  tlie  corner 
of  the  plate,  in  order  to  convey  a  more  distinct 
idea  of  its  form.  To  discover  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  this  building  was  the  object  of  a 
series  of  incessant  excavations  carried  ou  under 
the  directions  of  Mr.  Rolfe  during  more  than 
forty  days,  from  the  5th  of  September,  184^,  to 
the  25th  of  October  following.  He  began  at 
the  spot  marked  n  in  the  plan  (which  accom- 
panies the  Album),  at  the  edge  of  the  platform, 
and  proceeded  under  the  ledge  formed  by  the 
excess  of  the  width  of  the  latter  over  the  build- 
ing below,  and  there,  only  S  feet  northward  of 
the  above  excavations,  fell  in  with  one  made  at 
some  unknown  period,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  chamber  cut  in  the  soil,  extending 
from  the  edge  of  tlie  platform  to  the  substruc- 
ture 12  feet,  and  about  S  or  9  feet  in  width. 
He  then  worked  a  gallery  under  this  edge, 
along  the  whole  of  the  east  and  north  sides, 
and  to  an  extent  of  S6  feet  along  the  western 
side,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  some  traces  of  a 
side-entrance  into  the  supposed  cliamber  or 
chambers  within.  This  gallery  was  5^  feet 
high,  and  o  feet  wide.  Meeting,  however, 
with  nothing  but  a  uniform  and  compact  mass 
of  masonry,  Mr.  Rolfe  discontinued  the  gallery, 
and  began  to  break  an  opening  in  the  masonry; 
but  after,  by  the  most  incessant  exertions  of 


the  workmen  employed  in  this  operation,  he 
had  made  a  hole  extending  inwards  seven  yards, 
witliout  finding  any  traces  of  a  chamber,  he  was 
obliged  by  different  circumstances  to  discon- 
tinue his  undertaking  for  that  season,  with  the 
hope  that  better  success  will  attend  another 
attempt.  As  tlie  opening  in  the  wall  was  made 
near  the  top,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  worl 
men  may  have  fallen  upon  a  very  thick  vai- 
for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  building 
beneath  is  a  solid  mass  of  masonry.  Since  th^ 
walls  of  the  castle  are  built  without  any  foun- 
dation at  all,  we  can  imagine  no  necessity  for 
an  immense  work  like  tliis  to  support  the 
lighter  and  more  fragile  structures  raised  ou 
the  platform  above.  Tlie  most  reasonable  sup- 
position appears  to  be,  that  it  encloses  strong 
subterranean  storehouses.       *       ^i:       * 

"  All  traces  of  the  '  lytle  paroche  chirch' 
and  the  liermitage,  mentioned  by  Leland,  have 
long  disappeared;  but  at  the  beginning  of  his 
excavations,  Mr.  Rolfe  discovered  an  old  open- 
ing and  portion  of  a  narrow  gallery  at  the  east 
side  of  the  platform,  which  bore  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  formerly  occupied  by  man,  and  which 
he  thinks  was  the  cave  alluded  to  by  Leland, 
Among  other  articles  lie  discovered  in  it  were 
some  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  with  a  rough 
kind  of  enamel  glued  on  them,  which  the  '  in- 
dustrious' hermit  probably  sold  as  amulets  to 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  while  he  re- 
served tlie  better  '  antiquities'  for  the  learned." 

To  this  we  beg  to  add  the  guiding  informa- 
tion supplied  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Association,  whose  studious  reading  and  ex- 
tensive travels  in  various  quarters  of  the  world 
entitle  all  his  observations,  whether  compara- 
tive or  practical,  to  marked  respect : 

"  Mr.  W.  Francis  Ainsworth  made,  during 
the  visit  of  the  archseologists,  the  following  ob- 
servations on  the  materials  of  the  walls  of 
Richborough  Castle,  which  he  has  kindly  com- 
municated to  us.  '  In  the  N.E.  wall,  besides 
the  customary  courses  of  limestone  rock  and 
bricks,  tliere  are  other  courses,  more  particu- 
larly in  one  spot  at  the  base  of  the  wall,  of 
travertino  or  limestone  deposited  by  a  spring 
or  running  waters.  Also,  on  the  same  side, 
near  some  ivy,  and  half-way  up  the  wall,  mas- 
ses of  petrified  Teredo  7iasalis.  Again,  at  the 
south-west  side,  wiiere  the  wall  is  broken  down, 
there  is  a  considerable  mass  of  oolite,  more 
like  the  Norman  stone  than  any  of  our  oolites. 
It  would  be  a  curious  question  to  know  whence 
all  these  materials,  foreign  to  the  locality, 
came ;  and  to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  springs 
or  rivulets  depositing  travertino  or  calcareous 
tuffa  in  this  neighbourhood.'  The  geologist  is 
always  a  valuable  ally  to  tlie  antiquary." 

We  have  quoted  more  from  this  publication 
than  is  customary  with  us  on  like  first  appear- 
ances; but  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  contents 
will,  we  are  sure,  plead  our  apology;  and  we 
will  now  close  our  extracts  with  a  very  brief 
passage  from  the  civic  records,  which  might 
well  have  referred  to  The  domains  over  which 
Reynard  the  Fox  held  sway: 

"  The  rents  arising  from  lands  in  the  forest 
of  Blean  was  chiefly  paid  in  '  cocks  and  hens ;' 
and  the  sum  total  amounted  to  a  very  inconve- 
nient quantity  — '  Sum  total  of  the  cocks  and 
hens,  a  hundred  and  nineteen,  a7td  a  third  pari 
of  a  htn,  and  a  half  of  a  hen.'  Soon  after  the 
begimiing  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find 
these  cocks  and  hens  compounded  for  in  money, 
the  cock  being  estimated  at  twopence  half- 
penny, and  the  hen  at  threepence." 

In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  repeat  our 
gratification  with  the  perusal  of  this  Museum 
of  National  Antiquities  — a  gratification   not 
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The  attestations  of  several  GENTLEMEN  in 
THE  HIGHLANDS  and  PFESTERN  ISLANDS  of 
SCOTLAND,  IN  TESTIMONY  of  the  POEMS 
PUBLISHED  BY  Mr.  JAMES  MACPHERSON,  being 
A  TRANSLATION  of  genuine  HIGHLAND 
POEMS. 


THESE  Attestations  were  collefted  by  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  one  of  the  Miniilers 
of  the  High  Church,  and  Profeffor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Univerfity  of 
Edinburgh. 


AS  the  Degree  of  Antiquity  belonging  to  the  Poems  of 
OJJian,  appeared  to  be  a  Point  which  might  bear 
Difpute,  I  endeavoured,  from  internal  Evidence,  to 
fhevv  that  thefe  Poems  muft  be  referred  to  a  very  remote  Period, 
without  pretending  to  afcertain  precifely  the  Date  of  their  Com- 
pofition.  I  had  not  the  leaft  Sufpicion,  when  the  Differtation 
on  the  Poems  oi  OJJian  was  firfl  publiflied,  that  there  was  any 
Occafion  for  fupporting  their  Authenticity,  as  genuine  Produc- 
tions of  the  Highlands  of  Scotlandf  as  Tranflations  from  the 
Galic  Language,  not  Forgeries  of  a  fuppofed  Tranflator.  In 
Scotland,  their  Authenticity  was  never  called  in  Queftion.  I 
myfelf  had  particular  Rcafons  to  be  fully  fatisfied  concerning  it. 

a  My 
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My  Knowledge  of  Mr.  Macpherfo7i%  perfonal  Honour  and  In- 
tegrity, gave  me  full  Afl'urance  of  his  being  incapable  of  putting 
fuch  a  grofs  Impofition,  firft  upon  his  Friends,  and  then  upon 
the  Public ;  and  if  this  had  not  been  fufficient,  I  knew,  befides, 
that  the  Manner  in  which  thefe  Poems  were  brought  to  Light, 
was  entirely  inconfiilent  with  any  Fraud.  An  accidental  Con- 
verfation  with  a  Gentleman  diftinguifhed  in  the  literary  World, 
gave  Occafion  to  Mr.  Macpherfons  tranflating  literally  one  or 
two  fmall  Pieces  of  the  old  Galic  Poetry.  Thefe  being  known 
to  me  and  fome  others,  rendered  us  very  defirous  of  becoming 
more  acquainted  with  that  Poetry.  Mr.  Macpherfon,  afraid  of 
not  doing  Jullice  to  Compofitions  which  he  admired  in  the 
Original,  was  very  backward  to  undertake  the  Tafk  of  Tran- 
flating ;  and  the  Publication  of  the  Fragments  of  ancient  Poems, 
was  with  no  fmall  Importunity  extorted  from  him.  The  high 
Reputation  which  thefe  prefently  acquired,  made  it,  he  thought, 
unjufl  that  the  World  fliould  be  deprived  of  the  Polleffion  of 
more,  if  more  of  the  fame  Kind  could  be  recovered  :  And  Mr. 
Macpherfo?i  was  warmly  urged  by  feveral  Gentlemen  of  Rank 
and  Tafte,  to  difengage  himfelf  from  other  Occupations,  and 
to  undertake  a  Journey  through  the  Highlands  and  IJlands,  on 
Purpofe  to  make  a  CoUedion  of  thofe  curious  Remains  of  an- 
cient Genius.  He  complied  with  their  Delire,  and  fpent  feveral 
Months  in  vifiting  thofe  remote  Parts  of  the  Country;  during 
which  Time  he  correfponded  frequently  with  his  Friends  in 
Edinburgh^  informed  them  of  his  Progrefs,  of  the  Application 
which  he  made  in  different  Quarters,  and  of  the  Succefs  which 
he  met  with.  Several  Letters  of  his,  and  of  thofe  who  aflifted 
him   in  making  Difcoveries,  pafled  through  my  Hands.     His 

Undertaking 
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Undertaking  was  the  Objed:  of  confiderable  Attention  :  and  re- 
turning at  laft,  fraught  with  the  poetical  Treafures  of  the  North, 
he  fet  himfelf  to  tranflate,  under  the  Eye  of  fome  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Galic  Language,  and  looked  into  his  Manu- 
fcripts ;  and  by  a  large  Publication  made  an  Appeal  to  all  the 
Natives  of  the  Highlands  and  IJlands  of  Scotland,  whether  he 
had  been  faithful  to  his  Charge,  and  done  Juftice  to  their  well 
known  and  favourite  Poems. 

Such  a  Tranfadlion  certainly  did  not  afford  any  favourable 
Opportunity  for  carrying  on  an  Impofture.  Yet  in  Etigland,  it 
feems,  an  Opinion  has  prevailed  with  fome,  that  an  Impofture 
has  been  carried  on ;  that  the  Poems  which  have  been  given  to 
the  World  are  not  Tranflations  of  the  Works  of  any  old  Galic 
Bard,  but  modern  Compofiticns,  formed,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a 
higher  Plan  of  Poetry  and  Sentiment,  than  could  belong  to  an 
Age  and  a  Country  reputed  barbarous  :  And  I  have  been  called 
upon  and  urged  to  produce  fome  Evidence  for  fatisfying  the 
World  that  they  are  not  Compofitions  of  Mr.  Macpherjon  him« 
felf,  under  the  borrowed  Name  of  OJJian, 

If  the  Queftion  had  been  concerning  Manufcripts  brought 
from  fome  diftant  or  unknown  Region,  with  which  we  had  no 
Intercourfe ;  or  concerning  a  Tranflation  from  an  AJiatic  or 
American  Language,  which  fcarce  any  Body  underftood ;  Sufpi- 
cions  might  naturally  have  arifen,  and  an  Author's  Affertions 
have  been  anxioully  and  fcrupuloufly  weighed.  But  in  the  Cafe 
of  literal  Tranflation,  profeffed  to  be  given  of  old  traditionary 
Poems  of  our  own  Country  ;  of  Poems   afferted  to  be  known  in 

a  2  the 
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the  Original  to  many  thoufand  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
and  illuftrated  too  by  many  of  their  current  Tales  and  Stories 
concerning  them,  fuch  extreme  Scepticifm  is  altogether  out  of 
Place.  For  who  would  have  been  either  fo  hardy  or  fo  ftupid, 
as  to  attempt  a  Forgery  which  could  not  have  failed  of  being 
immediately  detedled  ?  Either  the  Author  mufl:  have  had  the 
Influence  to  engage,  as  Confederates  in  the  Fraud,  all  the  Na- 
tives of  the  Highlands  and  IJlands,  difperfed  as  they  are  through- 
out every  Corner  of  the  Britifl:)  Dominions  j  or,  we  fliould  long 
ere  this  Time,  have  heard  their  united  Voice  exclaiming, 
"  Thefe  are  not  our  Poems,  nor  what  we  were  ever  accuftomed 
to  hear  from  our  Bards  or  our  Fathers."  Such  Remonftrances 
would,  at  leaf!:,  have  reached  thofe  who  dwell  in  a  Part  of  the 
Country  which  is  adjacent  to  the  Highlands;  and  mull  have 
come  loud  to  the  Ears  of  fuch,  efpecially,  as  were  known  to  be 
Promoters  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Undertaking.  The  Silence  of  a 
whole  Country  in  this  Cafe  j  and  of  a  Country,  whole  Inha- 
bitants are  well  known  to  be  attached,  in  a  remarkable  Degree, 
to  all  their  own  Antiquities ;  is  of  as  much  Weight,  as  a  thou- 
fand pofitive  Teftimonies.  And  furely  no  Perfon  of  common 
Underftanding  would  have  adventured,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  has 
done  in  his  Dilfertation  on  'femora,  to  engage  in  a  Controverfy 
with  the  whole  Irijh  Nation  concerning  thefe  Poems,  and  tg 
infift  upon  the  Honour  of  them  being  due  to  Scotland,  if  they 
had  been  mere  Forgeries  of  his  own,  which  the  Scots,  in  Place 
of  fupporting  fo  ridiculous  a  Claim,  muft  have  inftantly  rejefted. 

But  as   Reafoning  alone  is  apt  not  to  make  much  Imprellion, 
where  Sufpicions  have  been  entertained  concerning  a  Matter  of 

Fad, 
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Fadl,  it  was  thought  proper  to  have  Recourfe  to  exprefs  Tefti- 
monies.  I  have  accordingly  applied  to  feveral  Perfons  of  Credit 
and  Plonour,  both  Gentlemen  of  Fortune,  and  Clergymen  of 
the  eflablifhed  Church,  who  are  Natives  of  the  Highlands  or 
IJlands  oi  Scotland,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Language  of 
the  Country,  deliring  to  know  their  real  Opinion  of  the  Tran- 
flations  publifhed  by  Mr.  Macpherfon.  Their  original  Letters 
to  me,  in  Return,  are  in  my  Polleffion.  I  fliall  give  a  fair  and 
faithful  Account  of  the  Refult  of  their  Tefcimony  :  And  I  have 
full  Authority  to  ufe  the  Names  of  thofe  Gentlemen  for  what  I 
now  advance. 

I  muft  begin  with  affirming,  tliat  though  among  thofe  with 
whom  I  have  correlponded,  fome  have  had  it  in  their  Power  to 
be  more  particular  and  explicit  in  their  Tellimony  than  others; 
there  is  not,  however,  one  Perfon,  who  infinuates  the  moft  re- 
mote Sufpicion  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  either  forged,  or  adul- 
terated any  one  of  the  Poems  he  has  publiflied.  If  they  make 
any  Complaints  of  him,  it  is  on  Account  of  his  having  omitted 
other  Poems,  which  they  think  of  equal  Merit  with  any  which 
he  has  publifhed.  They  all,  without  Exception,  concur  in 
holding  his  Tranflations  to  be  genuine,  and  proceed  upon  their 
Authenticity  as  a  Faft  acknowledged  throughout  all  thofe 
northern  Provinces  ;  affuring  me  that  any  one  would  be  expofed 
to  Ridicule  among  them,  who  fhould  call  it  in  Qucftion.  I 
muft  obferve,  that  I  had  no  Motive  to  direvfl  my  Choice  to  the 
Perfons  to  whom  I  applied  for  Information,  preferably  to  others, 
except  their   being  pointed- out  to  me,  as  the  Perfons  in  their 

different 
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different   Counties   who  were  moft  likely  to  give  Light  on  this 
Head. 

With  regard  to  the  Manner  in  which  the  Originals  of  thefe 
Poems  have  been  preferved  and  tranfmitted,  which  has  been 
reprefented  as  fo  myfterious  and  inexplicable,  I  have  received 
the  following  plain  Account :  That  until  the  prefent  Century, 
almoft  every  great  Family  in  the  Highlands  had  their  own  Bard, 
to  whofe  Office  it  belonged  to  be  Mafter  of  all  the  Poems  and 
Songs  of  the  Country  ;  that  among  thefe  Poems  the  Works  of 
OJfian  are  eafily  diftinguilhed.  from  thofe  of  later  Bards,  by  fe- 
veral  Peculiarities  in  his  Style  and  Manner;  that  OJJian  has  been 
always  reputed  the  Homer  of  the  Highlands,  and  all  his  Compo- 
Titions  held  in  Angular  Eileem  and  Veneration ;  the  whole 
Country  is  full  of  traditionary  Stories  derived  from  his  Poems, 
concerning  Fingal  and  his  Race  of  Heroes,  of  whom  there  is 
not  a  Child  but  has  heard,  and  not  a  Diftrid:  in  which  there  are 
not  Places  pointed  out,  famous  for  being  the  Scene  of  fome  of 
their  Feats  of  Arms  ;  that  it  was  wont  to  be  the  great  Enter- 
tainment of  the  Highlanders,  to  pafs  the  Winter  Evenings  in 
difcourfing  of  the  Times  of  Fingal,  and  rehearfmg  thefe  old 
Poems,  of  which  they  have  been  all  along  enthufiaftically  fondj 
that  when  affembled  at  their  Feftivals,  or  on  any  of  their  public 
Occafions,  Wagers  were  often  laid  who  could  repeat  moft  of 
them ;  and  to  have  Store  of  them  in  their  Memories,  was  both 
an  honourable  and  a  profitable  Acquifition,  as  it  procured  them 
Accefs  into  the  Families  of  their  great  Men  ;  that  with  regard 
10  their  Antiquity,  they  are  beyond  all  Memory  or  Tradition ; 

infomuch 
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infomuch  that  there  is  a  Word  commonly  ufed  in  the  Highlands 
to  this  Day,  when  they  would  exprefs  any  Thing  which  is  of 
the  mod  remote  or  unknown  Antiquity,  importing,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Age  of  Fingal. 

I  am  farther  informed,  that  after  the  Ufe  of  Letters  v/as  in- 
troduced into  that  Part  of  the  Country,  the  Bards  and  others 
began  early  to  commit  feveral  of  thefe  Poems  to  Writing ;  that 
old  Manufcripts  of  them,  many  of  which  are  now  deftroyed  or 
loft,  are  known  and  attefted  to  have  been  in  the  Poffeffibn  of 
fome  great  Families  ;  that  the  mofl  valuable  of  thofe  which  re- 
mained, were  colledled  by  Mr.  Macpberfon  during  his  Journey 
through  that  Country  * ;  that  though  the  Poems  of  OJJian,  fo 
far  as  they  were  handed  down  by  oral  Tradition,  were,  no 
Doubt,  liable  to  be  interpolated,  and  to  have  their  Parts  dif- 
joined  and  put  out  of  their  natural  Order,  yet  by  comparing  to- 
gether 


•  When  I  was  in  Scotland  in  1772,  feveral  of  the  Gentlemen,  who  had  fupplied  Mr. 
Macpherfon  with  thefe  Manufcripts,  complained  of  his  ftill  keeping  them,  notwithftanding 
he  had  folemnly  promifed,  and  even  given  fome  his  Note  of  Hand  to  return  them  again. 
I  do  not  mention  this  to  injure  Mr.  Macp her/on' s  Charafter,  but  to  remind  him  of  his 
Engagements,  and  induce  him  to  reftore  the  Papers  intruded  to  him  ;  to  put  it  in  the 
Power  of  thofe  they  belonged  to,  to  oblige  others  who  may  hereafter  go  among  them. 
As  I  only  traverfed  a  fmall  Part  of  the  Country,  and  had  no  Intention  then  of  publilliing 
any  of  OJJian\  Poems,  I  made  no  Inquiries  about  them.  One  Mr.  Macnab  indeed,  who 
has  a  Farm  under  the  Earl  oi  Brcaiialbane,  recited  to  me  a  Verfe  or  two,  which,  when 
tranllatcd,  I  found  to  be  that  Paflage  in  the  Firft  Book  of  Tcmora,  where  Ofcar  kills 
Cairbar.  He  told  me  that  not  many  Years  back,  a  Set  of  idle  People  (as  he  termed  them) 
got  a  Livelihood  by  finging  the  Poems  of  OJJian.  I  likewife  took  Notice  that  in  the 
Highlands  many  Dogs  went  by  the  Names  of  To/car,  Ofcar,  and  other  Heroes  frequent  in 
OJJian's  Poems ;  a  certain  Sign  they  were  Names  well  known  and  familiar  to  the  People 
of  the  Country, 
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gether  the  different  oral  Editions  of  them  (if  we  may  ufe  that 
Phrafe)  in  different  Corners  of  the  Country,  and  by  comparing 
thefe  alfo  with  the  Manufcripts  which  he  obtained,  Mr.  Mac- 
phe7-fon  had  it  in  his  Power  to  afcertain,  in  a  great  Meafure, 
the  genuine  Original,  to  reftore  the  Parts  to  their  proper  Order, 
and  to  give  the  Whole  to  the  Public  in  that  Degree  of  Correil- 
nefs,  in  which  it  now  appears. 

I  am  alfo  acquainted,  that  if  Inquiries  had  been  made  fifty 
or  threefcore  Years  ago,  many  more  Particulars  concerning  thefe 
Poems  might  have  been  learned,  and  many  more  living  Wit- 
neffes  have  been  produced  for  attefting  their  Authenticity;  but 
that  the  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Highland  Counties, 
have  of  late  undergone  a  great  Change.  Agriculture,  Trades, 
and  Manufadlures,  begin  to  take  Place  of  Hunting,  and  the 
Shepherd's  Life.  The  Introdud:ion  of  the  bufy  and  laborious 
Arts,  has  confiderably  abated  that  poetical  Enthufiafm,  which 
is  better  fuited  to  a  vacant  and  indolent  State.  The  Fondnefs 
of  reciting  their  old  Poems  decays  j  the  Cuftom  of  teaching 
them  to  their  Children  is  fallen  into  Defuetude;  and  few  are 
now  to  be  found,  except  old  Men,  who  can  rehearfe  from  Me- 
mory any  confiderable  Parts  of  them. 

For  thefe  Particulars,  concerning  the  State  of  the  Highlands, 
and  the  Tranfmiflion  of  OJian's  Poems,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Reverend  and  very  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  John  Macpherfon, 
Minifter  of  Slate,  in  the  liland  of  Sky ;  and  to  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Do?2ald  Macqtieen,  Minifler  of  Kilmuir,  in  Sky ;  Mr.  Donald 
Mackod,    Minifler   of  Glenelg,    in   Invernefsfmre ;     Mr.    Lewis 

Grant, 
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Grant,  Minifter  of  Duthel,  in  InvernefsJJnre ;  Mr.  Angus  Mac- 
neil,  Minifter  of  the  IJland  of  South  Uijl ;  Mr.  Neil  Macleod, 
Minifter  of  Rofs,  in  the  IJlajid  of  Mull-,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Macaulay,  Chaplain  to  the  88th  Regiment. 

The  Honourable  Colonel  Hugh  Mackay,  of  Bighoufe,  in  the 
Shire  o£  Sutherland ;  Donald  Campbell,  o£  Airds,  \w  Argylejlnre, 
Efq.  "Eneas  Mackintojl:,  of  Mackintojli,  in  Invernefsjhire,  Efq. 
and  Ronald  Macdonnel,  of  Keappoch,  in  Lochaber,  Efq.  Captain 
in  the  87th  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Frafer  j  all 
concur  in  teftifying  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  %  Colledlion  confifts  of 
genuine  Highland  Poems  ;  known  to  them  to  be  fuch,  both 
from  the  general  Report  of  the  Country  where  they  live,  and 
from  their  own  Remembrance  of  the  Originals.  Colonel  Mac- 
kay  afferts  very  pofitively,  upon  perfonal  Knowledge,  that  many 
of  the  Poems  publiflied  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  are  true  and  faith* 
ful  Tranilations.  Mr.  Campbell  declares  that  he  has  heard 
many  of  them  j  and  Captain  Macdonell  that  he  has  heard  Parts 
of  every  one  of  them,  recited  in  the  original  Language^ 

yames  Grant,  of  Rothiemurchus,  Efq.  and  Alexander  Grants 
of  Delrdchny,  Efq.  both  in  the  Shire  of  Liver nefs,  defire  to  be 
named  as  Vouchers  for  the  Poem  of  Fingal  in  particular.  They 
remember  to  have  heard  it  often  in  their  younger  Days,  and  are 
pofitive  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  given  a  juft  Tranflation  of  it. 

Lauchlan  Macpherfon,  of  Strathmaflne,  in  Invernefsjhire,  Efq. 
gives  a  very  full  and  explicit  Teftimony,  from  particular  Know- 
ledge, in  the  following  Words  :  That  in  the  Year  1760,  he  ac- 
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companled  Mr.  Macpherfon  during  fome  Part  of  his  Journey 
through  the  Highlands,  in  Search  of  the  Poems  of  OJfian  ;  that 
he  affifted  him  in  colledling  them  ;  that  he  took  down  from 
oral  Tradition,  and  tranfcribed  from  old  Manufcripts,  by  far 
the  greatefl  Part  of  thufe  Pieces  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  publifhed  -, 
that  fmce  the  Publication,  he  has  carefully  compared  the  Tran- 
flations  with  the  Copies  of  the  Originals  in  his  Hands  ;  and 
that  he  finds  it  amazingly  literal,  even  to  fuch  a  Degree  as  often 
to  preferve  the  Cadence  of  the  Galic  Verfification.  He  affirms, 
that  among  the  Manufcripts  which  were  at  that  Time  in  Mr. 
Macpherfon  %  PofTefTion,  he  faw  one  of  as  old  a  Date  as  the  Year 
1410. 

Sir  yames  Macdonald,  of  Macdonald,  in  the  I/land  of  Sky, 
Bart.  afTured  me,  that  after  having  made,  at  my  Defire,  all  the, 
Inquiries  he  could  in  his  Part  of  the  Country,  he  entertained  no 
Doubt  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  s  Colledlion  conlifted  entirely  of  au- 
thentic Highland  Poems ;  that  he  had  lately  heard  feveral  Parts 
of  them  repeated  in  the  Original,  in  the  If  and  of  Sky,  with 
fome  Variations  from  the  printed  Tranflation,  fuch  as  might 
naturally  be  expedled  from  the  Circumflances  of  oral  Tradition  ; 
and  fome  Parts,  in  particular  the  Epifode  of  Fainaf6lli<;  in  the 
Third  Book  of  Fingal,  which  agree  literally  with  the  Tranfla- 
tion  ;  and  added,  that  he  had  heard  Recitations  of  other  Poems 
not  tranflated  by  Mr.  Macpherfon,  but  generally  reputed  to  be 
of  OJftans  Compofitions,  which  were  of  the  fame  Spirit  and 
Strain  with  fuch  as  are  tranflated,  and  which  he  efteemed  not 
inferior  to  any  of  them  in  Sublimity  of  Defcription,  Dignity  of 
Sentiment,  or  any  other   of  the  Beauties  of  Poetry.     This  laft 

Particular 
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Particular  muft  have  great  Weight ;  as  it  is  well  known  how 
much  the  Judgment  of  Sir  'James  Macdonald  deferves  to  be  relied 
upon,  in  every  Thing  that  relates  to  Literature  and  Tafte. 

The  late  Reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Macfarlane,  Minifter  of 
Arrachar,  in  Dumbartonjlnre,  who  was  remarkably  eminent  for 
his  profound  Knowledge  in  Galtc  Learning  and  Antiquities, 
wrote  to  me  foon  after  the  Publication  of  Mr.  Macpherfons 
Work,  terming  it,  a  mafterly  Tranflation  ;  informing  me  that 
he  had  often  heard  feveral  of  thefe  in  the  Original,  and  remark- 
ed fo  many  Paflages  fo  particularly  ftriking,  beyond  any  Thing 
he  had  ever  read  in  any  human  Compofition,  that  he  never  ex~ 
pedled  to  fee  a  Strength  of  Genius  able  to  do  them  that  Juftice 
in  a  Tranllaticn,  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  dgne. 

'Norman  Macleod,  of  Maclcod,  in  the  IJlaJtd  of  Sky,  Efq. 
Walter  Macfarlafie,  of  Macfarlane,  in  Dinnbartonjhire,  Efq. 
Mr.  Alexander  Macmillati,  Deputy  Keeper  of  his  Majefty's  Sig- 
net; Mr.  Adam  Fergufon,  ProfefTor  of  Moral  Philofophy  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh ;  and  many  other  Gentlemen,  Natives 
of  the  Highland  Counties,  whom  I  had  Occafion  to  converfe 
with  upon  this  Subjedl,  declare,  that  though  they  cannot  now 
repeat  from  Memory  any  of  thefe  Poems  in  the  Original,  yet 
from  what  they  have  heard  in  their  Youth,  and  from  the  Im- 
preffion  of  the  Subjed:  ftill  remaining  on  their  Minds,  they 
firmly  believe  thofe  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  publiflied,  to  be 
the  old  Poems  of  0^^;z  current  in  the  Country.  - 

Defirous,    however,    to    have    this    Tranflation    partieularly 
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compared  with  the  oi^l  Editions  of  any  who  had  Parts  of  the 
Original  diftindlly  on  their  Memory,  I  applied  to  feveral  Cler- 
gymen to  make  Inquiry  in  their  refpedtive  Pariflies  concerning 
fuch  Perfons ;  and  to  compare  what  they  rehearfed  with  the 
printed  Verfion.  Accordingly,  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  yohn 
MacpherfoHy  Minifter  of  Slate,  in  Sky  ;  Mr.  Neil  Macleod,  Mi- 
nifter  of  R(5/},  m  Mull ;  Mr.  Angus  Macneil,  Minifter  of  South- 
Uijl  i  Mr.  Donald  Macqueen,  Minifter  of  Kilmuir,  in  Sky  ;  and 
Mr.  Donald  Macleod,  Minifter  of  Glenelg ;  I  have  had  Reports 
on  this  Head,  containing  diftimfl  and  explicit  Teftimonies  ta 
almoft  the  whole  Epic  Poem  oi  Fingal,  from  Beginning  to  End^ 
and  to  feveral  alfo  of  the  lefTer  Poems,  as  rehearfed  in  the  Ori- 
ginal, in  their  Prefence,  by  Perfons  whofe  Names  and  Places 
of  Abode  they  mention,  and  compared  by  themfelves  with  the 
printed  Tranflation.  In  fome  Places  they  found  Variations  from 
it,  and  Variations  even  among  different  Rehearfers  of  the  fame 
Poem  in  the  Original ;  as  Words  and  Stanzas  omitted  by  fome, 
which  others  repeated,  and  the  Order  and  Connexion  in  fome 
Places  changed.  But  they  remark,  that  thefe  Variations  are  on 
the  Whole  not  very  material  -,  and  that  Mr.  Macpherfon  feemed 
to  them  to  follow  the  moft  juft  and  authentic  Copy  of  the 
Senfe  of  his  Author.  Some  of  thefe  Clergymen,  particularly 
Mr.  Neil  Macleod,  can  themfelves  repeat  from  Memory  feveral 
Paffages  of  P/«^^7/ ;  the  Tranflation  of  which  they  affure  me  is 
exadl.  Mr.  Donald  Macleod  acquaints  me,  that  it  was  in  his 
Houfe  Mr.  Macpherfon  had  the  Defcription  of  Cuthullins  Horfes 
and  Chariot,  in  the  Firfl  Book  of  Fingal,  given  him  by  Allaft 
Macajkill,  Schoolmafter.  Mr.  Angus  Macneil  writes,  that  Mr. 
Macdonald,  a  Paxifhioner  of  his,  declares,  that  he  has  often  feen 

and 
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and  read  a  great  Part  of  an  ancient  Manufcript,  once  in  the 
Poflellion  of  the  Family  of  Clanronald,  and  afterwards  carried  ta 
Ireland,  containing  many  of  thefe  Poems  ;  and  that  he  rehearfed 
before  him  feveral  Paflages  out  of  Fingal,  which  agreed  exadtly 
with  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Tranflation ;  that  Neil  Macmurrich, 
whofe  PredecefTors  had  for  many  Generations  been  Bards  to  the 
Family  of  Clanronald,  declared  alfo  in  his  Prefence,  that  he  had 
often  feen  and  read  the  fame  old  Manufcript  j  that  he  himfelf 
gave  to  Mr.  Macpherfon  a  Manufcript,  containing  fome  of  the 
Poems  which  are  now  tranflated  and  publifhed ;  and  rehearfed 
before  Mr.  Macneil,  in  the  Original,  the  Whole  of  the  Poem 
entitled  Dar-thula,  with  very  little  Variation  from  the  printed 
Tranflation.  I  have  received  the  fame  Teftimony  concerning 
this  Poem,  Dar-thula,  from  Mr.  Macpherfon,  Miniller  of  Slate ; 
and  in  a  Letter  communicated  to  me,  from  Lieutenant  Duncan 
Macnicol,  of  the  88th  Regiment,  informing  me  of  its  being  re- 
cited in  the  Original,  in  their  Prefence,  from  Beginning  to- 
End :  On  which  I  lay  the  more  Strefs,  as  any  Perfon  of  Tarte 
who  turns  to  that  Poem  will  fee,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
highly  finifhed  in  the  whole  Colledlion,  and  mofl  diflinguifhed 
for  poetical  and  fentimental  Beauties ;  infomuch,  that  whatever 
Genius  could  produce  Dar-thula,  mufl  be  judged  fully  equal  to 
any  Performance  contained  in  Mr.  Macpherfon^  Publication.  I 
muft  add  here,  that  though  they  who  have  compared  the  Tran- 
flation with  what  they  have  heard  rehearfed  of  the  Original, 
beftow  high  Praifes  both  upon  Mr.  Macpherfon^  Genius  and  his 
Fidelity ;  yet  I  find  it  to  be  their  general  Opinion,  that  in  many 
Places  he  has  not  been  able  to  attain  to  the  Strength  and  Sub- 
limity of  the  Original  which  he  copied. 

I  have 
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I  have  Authority  to  fay,  in  the  Name  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Archibald  Macnab,  of  the  88th  Regiment,  or  Regiment  of  High- 
laizd  Vohmtiers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Campbell,  that  he  has 
undoubted  Evidence  of  Mr.  Macpherfon's  Colledlion  being  ge- 
nuine, both  from  what  he  well  remembers  to  have  heard  in  his 
Youth,  and  from  his  having  heard  very  lately  a  confiderable 
Part  of  the  Poem  of  T'emora  rehearfed  in  the  Original,  which 
agreed  exadtly  with  the  printed  Verfion. 

By  the  Reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  Minifter  of  TLeay,  in 
the  Shire  of  Caithnefs,  I  am  informed,  that  twenty-four  Years 
ago,  he  had  begun  to  make  a  Colleftion  of  fome  of  the  old 
Poems  current  in  his  Part  of  the  Country  j  on  comparing  which, 
with  Mr.  Macpherfon\  Work,  he  found  in  his  Collection  the 
Poem  entitled  the  Battle  of  Lora,  fome  Parts  of  Lathmon,  and 
the  Account  of  the  Death  of  Ofcar.  From  the  above  mentioned 
Lieutenant  Duncan  Macnicol,  Teflimonies  have  been  alfo  receiv- 
ed to  a  great  Part  of  Fingal,  to  Part  of  T'emora,  and  Carric- 
thura,  as  well  as  to  the  Whole  of  Dar-thida,  as  recited  in  his 
Prefence  in  the  Original,  compared,  and  found  to  agree  with 
the  Tranflation. 

I  myfelf  read  over  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Englijli  Verfion  of 
the  Six  Books  of  Fingal,  to  Mr.  Kenneth  Macpherfon,  of  Stor- 
noivay,  in  the  IJland  of  Leivis,  Mercliant,  in  Prefence  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Macaulay,  Chaplain  to  the  88th  Regi- 
ment. In  going  along,  Mr.  Macpherfon  vouched  what  was  read 
to  be  well  known  to  him  in  the  Original,  both  the  Defcriptions 
and  the  Sentiments.     In  fome  Places,   though  he  remembered 

the 
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the  Story,  he  did  not  remember  the  Words  of  the  Original ;  in 
other  Places,,  he  remembered  and  repeated  the  Galic  Lines  them- 
felves,  which,  being  interpreted  to  me  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  were 
found,  upon  Comparifon,  to  agree  often  literally  with  the 
printed  Verfion,.and  fometimes  with  flight  Variations  of  a  Word 
or  an  Epithet.  This  Teftimoiiy  carried  to  me,  and  muft  have- 
carried  to  any  other  who  had  been  prefent,  the  highefl:  Con- 
viiftion;  being  precifely  a  Teftimony  of  that  Nature,  which  an 
£«of/{/Z?wrf«  well  acquainted  with  Milton,  or  any  favourite  Au- 
thor, would  give  to  a  Foreigner,  who  fliewed  him  a  Verfion  of 
this  Author  in  his  own  Language,  and  wanted  to  be  fatislied, 
from  what  the  RngUjlnnati  could  recolleft  of  the  Original,  whe- 
ther it  was  really  a  Tranflation  of  Paradife  Loji,  or  a  fpurious 
Work  under  that  Title  which  had  been  put  into  his  Hands. 

The  above  mentioned  Mr.  Alexander  Macaulay ;  Mr.  Adam 
Fergufon,  Profeflbr  of  Moral  Philofophyj  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Frafer,  Governor  to  Francis  Stuart,  Efq.  inform  me,  that  at 
feveral  different  Times  they  were  with  Mr.  Macpherfon,  after 
he  had  returned  from  his  Journey  through  the  Highlands,  and 
whilft  he,  was  employed  in  the  Work  of  Tranflating;  that  they 
looked  into  his  Manufcripts,  feveral  of  which  had  the  Appear- 
ance of  being  old  ;  that  they  were  fully  fatisfied  of  their  being 
genuine  Highland  Poems  ;  that  they  compared  the  Tranflation 
in  many  Places  with  the  Original ;  and  they  attefl:  it  to  be  very 
jufl:  and  faithful,  and  remarkably  literal. 

It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  befl:ow  this  Attention  on 
eflablifliing  the  Authenticity  of  the  Works   of  OJJian,  now  in 

Poifeffion 
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Pofleffion  of  the  Public  :  Becaufe,  whatever  Rank  they  are  al- 
lowed to  hold  as  Works  of  Genius ;  whatever  different  Opinions 
may  be  entertained  concerning  their  poetical  Merit ;  they  are 
unqueftionably  valuable  in  another  View,  as  Monuments  of  the 
Tafte  and  Manners  of  an  ancient  Age,  as  ufeful  Materials  for 
enlarging  our  Knowledge  of  the  human  Mind  and  Charadler  ^ 
and  muft,  beyond  all  Difpute,  be  held  as,  at  leaft,  one  of  the 
greatefl  Curiofities,  which  have  at  any  Time  enriched  the  Re- 
public of  Letters.  More  Teftimonies  to  them  might  have  been 
produced,  by  a  more  enlarged  Correspondence  with  the  High- 
land Counties  :  But,  I  apprehend,  if  any  Apology  is  neceffary, 
it  is  for  producing  fo  many  Names  in  a  Queftion,  where  the 
confenting  Silence  of  a  whole  Country  was,  to  every  unpreju- 
diced Perfon,  the  flrongeft  Proof  that  fpurious  Compofitions, 
in  the  Name  of  that  Country,  had  not  been  obtruded  upon  the 
World. 


PRE- 


R       E       F       A       C       E 


EFORE  Mankind  became  acquainted  with  the  Art  of 
Writing,  all  the  Tranfadlions,  worthy  of  being  pre- 
ferved,  were  couched  in  Verfe,  which  Bards  repeated 
on  folemn  Occafions,  and  fent  down  from  one  another  by  oral 
Tradition  from  Generation  to  Generation.  We  have  Cicero's 
Authority  fTufculan  ^lejlions,  L.  IV.  No.  3.  and  4.)  that  at 
Roman  Feftivals  anciently,  the  Virtues  and  Exploits  of  their 
great  Men  were  fung.  Tacitus  fays,  (De  mor.  Germ.  Cap.  II.) 
that  the  Songs  of  the  German  Bards  were  their  only  Annals : 
And  'Joannes  Magnus,  Arclibilliop  of  TJpfal,  acknowledges,  that 
in  compiling  his  Hiftory  of  the  Goths,  he  had  no  other  Records 
but  the  Songs  of  Bards.  Sfraho  (Lib.  IV.)  gives  a  very  parti- 
cular Account  of  the  Gallic  Bards :  And  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(L.  XV.  C.  9.)  informs  us,  that  they  fung  in  heroic  Verfe, 
the  gallant  Adions   of  illuftrious  Men  *.     When  the  Ufe  of 

Letters 


•  The  fame  Cuftom  prevailed  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  as  we  learn  from  GarcltaJJo  and 
other  Authors.  We  are  likewife  told  by  Fathel-  Gobien,  that  even  the  illiterate  Inhabitants 
of  the  Marian  Ifiandi  have  Bards,  who  are  greatly  admired,  becaufe  in  their  Songs  are  ce- 
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Letters  became  known,  thefe  Songs  were  undoubtedly  the  firft 
Compofitions,  upon  which  that  valuable  Invention  was  em- 
ployed i  for  as  they  were  the  only  Repofitories  of  the  Laws, 
religious  Ceremonies,  and  memorable  Actions  of  their  Fore- 
fathers, Mankind  would  be  naturally  folicitous  to  have  them 
carefully  colledled  and  preferved  in  Writing  *.  But  this  more 
accurate  and  commodious  Method  of  recording  Events  proved 
fatal  to  the  Bards  j  for  their  Profeffion,  becoming  ufelefs  as 
Writing  gained  Ground,  decayed  by  Degrees,  and  funk  at 
length  into  Oblivion, 

The 


lebrated  the  Feats  of  their  Anceflors.  There  are  Traces  of  the  fame  Kind  among  the 
Apalachites  in  North  America.  The  firft  Seal  that  a  young  Greenlander  catches,  is  made  a 
Feaft  for  the  Family  and  Neighbours.  The  young  Champion,  during  the  Repaft,  defcants 
upon  his  Addrefs  in  catching  the  Animal  :  The  Gueits  admire  his  Dexterity,  and  extol 
the  Flavour  of  the  Meat.  Their  only  Mufic  is  a  Sort  of  Drum,  which  accompanies  a 
Song  in  Praife  of  Seal-catching,  in  Praife  of  their  Anccftors,  or  in  welcoming  the  Sun's 
Return  to  them.    Take  the  following  Example. 

The  welcome  Sun  returns  again, 

Amna  ajah,  ajah,  ah-hu  ! 
And  brings  us  Weather  fine  and  fair, 

Amna  ajah,  ajah,  ah-hu  ! 

The  Bard  fings  the  firft  and  third  Lines,  accompanying  it  with  a  Drum,  and  with  a  Sort 
of  Dance.  The  other  Lines,  termed  the  Burden  of  the  Song,  are  fung  by  the  Guefts. 
Here  are  the  Rudiments  of  the  Bard  Profeffion. 

*  After  the  Invention  of  Letters,  many  continued  Hill  to  compofe  in  Verfe.  Some 
Parts  of  the  Old  Teftament  are  wrote  originally  in  Verfe.  Jn  like  Manner  the  Four 
Books  of  the  Chatah  Bhade,  which  is  the  facred  Book  of  Hindoftan,  are  compofed  in  Verfe 
Stanzas.  The  firft  Greek  who  wrote  in  Profe,  was  Pherecides  Syria  :  The  firft  Roman,  was 
Appius  Caius,  who  compofed  a  Declamation  againft  Pynhus, 
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The  Scots  of  the  Highlands  and  Weftem  IJlands  being,  by 
their  Situation  and  Language,  an  unmixed  People,  the  Sciences 
for  many  Generations  made  little  or  no  Progrefs  among  them. 
.  This  is  the  Reafon  tliat  the  Bard  Profeffion  was  there  fupported, 
long  after  it  had  been  forgot  among  the  neighbouring  Nations  : 
And  to  this  Circumftance  we  owe  the  Prefervation  of  OJJian% 
Works,  who  was  the  moft  celebrated  Bard  of  Caledonia,  as 
Homer  was  of  Greece. 

Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Earfe,  allure  us  his 
Poems,  by  the  Manner  of  their  Didlion,  appear  far  more  an- 
cient than  any  to  be  met  with  in  that  Language.  Obfolete 
Words,  and  uncommon  Expreffions,  muft  be  expedted  in  fuch 
a  Performance;  but,  in  general,  it  is  aftonifhing  what  Purity 
and  Simplicity  of  Style  prevails  over  all  the  Compofitions  of 
this  poetical  Hero.  While  many  Galic  Poems  of  the  laft  Cen- 
tury are  obfcure,  affected,  and  confufed,  thofe  of  OJJian  are 
eafily  underftood  by  every  one,  who  has  a  competent  Knowledge 
of  the  Earfe  Tongue  *. 

The  judicious  Dr.  Blair,  in  his  Critical  DilTertation  on  the 
Poems  of  OJian,  has,  from  the  Manners  therein  reprefented, 
and  the  artlefs  Method  of  the  Compofitions,  evidently  (hewn 
their -undoubted  Title  to  the  remotefl  Antiquity.  Throughout 
the  Works  of  OJian,  fays  that  eminent  Critic,  we  plainly  find 
ourfelves    in    the    earliefl    Periods   of  Society  j    during   which. 

Hunting 

•  See  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Macpherftn  on  the  Antiquities  of  Caledonia.  DiJert.  XIV. 
Of  the  Bards. 
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Hunting  was  the  chief  Employment  of  Men,  and  the  principal 
Means  of  their  procuring  Subfiftence.  Pafturage,  indeed,  ap- 
pears not  wholly  unknown;  but  the  AUufions  to  Herds  and 
Cattle  are  very  few;  and  of  Agriculture  we  find  no  Traces, 
No  Cities  appear  to  have  been  built;  every  Thing  prefents  to 
us  the  mofl  fimple  and  unimproved  Manners.  At  their  Feafls, 
the  Heroes  prepared  their  own  Repaft  *  ;  they  fat  round  the 
Light  of  the  burning  Oak ;  the  Wind  lifted  their  Locks,  and 
vvhiftled  through  their  open  Halls.  In  OJjian,  from  Beginning 
to  pnd,  all  is  confiftent ;  no  modern  Allufion  drops  from  him  ; 
but  every  where,  the  fame  Face  of  rude  Nature  is  reprefeiited  : 
\  Country  wholly  uncultivated,  thinly  inhabited,  and  recently 
peopled.  The  Grafs  of  the  Rock,  the  Flower  of  the  Heath, 
the  Thiflle  with  its  Beard,  are  the  chief  Ornaments  of  his 
Landfcapes. 

Again,  the  Method  peculiar  to  OJJian%  Compofitions  bears  all 
the  Marks  of  the  greatefl:  Antiquity.     We  find  in  him  no  artful 

Tranfitions, 


*  In  like  Manner  Homir'i  Heroes  kill  and  drefs  their  own  Viftuals.  Achilles  entertain- 
ing Priam,  wlicn  he  went  to  redeem  tte  Body  of  his  Son,  flew  a  fnow-white  Sheep  ;  and  his 
two  Frieiids  fiead  apd  dr;fL-d  it  :  Iliad,  XXIV.  The  Joiner  who  made  the  bridal  Bed  of 
Uljffes,  was  L'/j;^-/ hiir.felf :  Odyfiey,  XXIII.  T>/V#Mf/jttj  yokes  his  own  Car  :  Odyfley, 
XV.  Queens,  and  even  Female  Deities,  are  employed  in  Spinning  :  Odyfley,  X.  The 
Princefs  NauJicOaJ  waflies  the  Family  Cloaths  ;  and  the  Princes  her  Brothers,  upon  her 
Return,  unyoke  the  Car,  and  carry  in  the  Cloaths  :  Odyfl"ey,  VI.  and  VII.  So  likewife 
in  the  Old  Teftament,  Rebecca,  Rachel,  and  the  Daughters  of  7f//jj-o,  tended  their  Fa- 
thers Flocks ;  and  young  Women  of  high  Rank  drew  Water  from  the  Well  with  their 
own  Hands.  A  thoufand  other  Inftances  might  be  brought  to  fliew  the  fimple  Manner  in 
which  People  lived  in  early  Times,  and  their  total  Ignorance  ofthe  Pomp  and  Pride  in- 
troduced by  the  Luxury  of  after  Ages. 
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Traniitions,  no  full  and  extended  Connexion  of  Parts,  but  a 
Style  always  rapid  and  vehement ;  in  Narration  concife  even  to 
Abruptnefs,  he  leaves  feveral  Circumftances  to  be  fupplied  by 
the  Reader's  Imagination.  His  Expreflions  have  all  that  figu- 
rative Caft,  which  partly  a  glowing  and  undifciplined  Fancy, 
partly  the  Sterility  of  Language  and  the  Want  of  proper  Terms, 
have  introduced  into  the  early  Speech  of  Nations  ;  fo  that  he 
bears  in  every  Refpe«5t  a  remarkable  Refemblance  to  the  Poetry 
of  the  Eaftern  Countries  ;  efpecially  the  Old  Teftament,  and 
the  Writings  of  Homer  *. 

But  though  thefe  charadleriflical  Marks  are  ftrong  Proofs  of 
the  Antiquity  of  the  Poems,  yet  it  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  exadlly 
the  Period  of  Time  in  which  the  Poet  himfelf  flourrflied.  The 
ingenious  Tranflator  fixes  it  to  the  latter  End  of  the  Third  and 
Beginning  of  the  Fourth  Century.  This  Opinion  would  bear 
no  Difpute,  jf  the  Fadls,  brought  to  fupport  it,  agreed  with 
each  other  in  Point  of  Time.  There  is  every  Reafon  to  believe 
that  Caracul,  called  the  Son  of  the  King  of  the  World,  is  Caracalla 

the 


*  This  is  the  Reafon  why  in  the  Notes  to  the  Poem  of  Fingal,  we  have  all  along 
chofen  to  compare  Offlmi  with  Homer  rather  than  Virgil.  For,  as  Dr.  Blair  obferves, 
there  is  a  much  nearer  Correfpondence  between  the  Times  and  Manners  of  the  two  former 
Poets.  Both  wrote  in  an  early  Period  of  Society  ;  both  are  Originals ;  both  are  dillin- 
guifhed  by  Simplicity,  Sublimity,  and  Fire.  The  correft  Elegance  of  Vinril,  his  artful 
Imitation  o^ Homer,  the  Raman  Statelinefs  which  he  every  where  maintains,  admit  no  Pa- 
rallel with  the  abrupt  Boldnefs,  and  enthufiallic  Warmth  of  the  Celtic  Bard.  In  one  Ar- 
ticle, indeed,  there  is  a  Refemblance.  Virgil  is  more  tender  than  Homer  ;  and  thereby 
agrees  more  with  OJpan:  With  this  Difference,  that  the  Feelings  of  the  one  are  more 
gentle  and  polillied,  thofc  of  the  other  more  ftrong;  the  Tendernefs  of  ^;>j-// foftens, 
that  of  OJian  dilTolves  and  overcomes  the  Heart. 
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the  Son  of  Severus  the  Emperor,  who,  in  211,  undertook  an 
Expedition  againft  the  Barbarians  of  the  North,  whilft  his  Fa- 
ther lay  dying  at  Tork :  For  the  precipitate  Retreat  of  that 
Prince,  upon  the  Death  of  his  Father ;  the  fudden  Peace  patched 
up  on  the  Occaiion,  and  the  Caledoniafzs  recovering  the  Country 
they  had  before  loft  to  the  Rotnans,  feem  to  agree  perfectly 
with  the  Succeffes  afcribed  to  Fingal  by  his  Son  OJ/ian.  But 
this  being  admitted,  it  appears  to  me  hardly  poffible,  that 
Caraujiiu,  who  aflumed  the  Purple  in  284,  could  be  the  Caros 
King  of  Ships,  with  whom  Ofcar  fought  near  the  River  Carun. 
According  to  Tradition,  Fingal  died  in  283 ;  and  it  is  an  un- 
doubted Facfl,  that  both  Ofcar  and  Cairbre  were  killed  in  the 
Battle  of  Cabhra  before  his  Death*.  Suppofe  then  Fingal  to 
have  been  Seventeen  Years  old,  the  leaft  he  could  be  -f-,  when 
he  conquered  Caracalla  in  2 1 1  ;  the  Battle  of  Cabhra  muft  have 
happened  in  250,  at  which,  from  Mr.  Macpherfon  %  own  Ac- 
count, the  King  was  only  Fifty-fix  Years  of  Age.  Now  be- 
tween 250  and  284  there  being  a  Space  af  Thirty-four  Years, 
the  Caros  defeated  by  Ofcar  muft  have  been  fome  other  than 
Carauftis,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  he  commanded  in  an  Expedi- 
tion againft  the  Scots  above  Thirty-four  Years  before  he  feized 

on 

*  See  Temora,  B.  I. 

t  We  are  Aire,  from  the  Story  of  Comala,  that  the  King  was  not  married  before  his 
Encounter  with  Caracalla  ;  for  that  Princefs  was  to  be  efpoufed  to  him  upon  his  Return 
from  the  Field,  but  a  falfe  Report  being  brought  her  of  his  having  been  killed  in  the 
Battle,  flie  died  of  Grief.  Fingal  therefore  could  not  then  be  above  Seventeen,  fince  after 
this  he  took  to  Wife  Ros-oana,  and  had  by  her  Ojjtan,  at  whofe  Birth  he  was  not  above 
Eighteen  Years  of  Age.     See  Note  to  the  6ift  Verfc  of  the  5th  Book. 
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on  Britain,  and  became  fo  formidable  to  the  Emperor  Maximian 
by  Sea  *. 

But  in  whatever  Age  OJfian  lived,  it  was  moft  probably  before 
the  Light  of  Chriftianity  reached  his  Country)-.  For,  as  Dr. 
Blair  very  well  remarks,  had  thefe  Poems  been  compofed  by 
one,  to  whom  the  Ideas  of  Chriftianity  were  familiar  from  his 
Infancy,  it  is  impoflible  but  in  fome  Palfage  or  other,  the 
Traces  of  them  would  have  appeared. 

Another  Circumftance  which  argues  for  the  remote  Antiquity 
of  thefe  Pieces  is,  the  entire  Silence  which  reigns  throughout 
them  with  Refpedl  to  all  the  great  Clans  or  Families  now  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  Highlands.     The  Origin  of  thefe   is  allowed  to  be 

very 

•  If  the  Epoch  be  fixed  by  Caracnlla's  Expedition  into  Scotland  in  211  ;  the  Afleition 
of  the  Irijh  Hiftorians,  who  place  the  Death  of  0/car  and  their  own  Cairire  in  296,  muft 
be  evidently  a  Miftake.  For  fuppofe  Fingal  to  have  been  Seventeen  at  the  Battle  of 
Carun,  he  could  not  be  lefs  than  Ninety-nine  at  the  Invafion  of  Sivaran,  and  a  Hundred 
and  Two  at  the  Death  of  his  Grandfon  ;  a  Thing  morally  impoflible,  when  we  confider 
the  great  Atchievements  he  performs  on  both  thofe  Occafions. 

t  Mr.  Macpher/on  mentions  a  Difpute  which  OJfian  is  faid  to  have  had,  in  his  extreme 
old  Age,  with  a  Culdee  (a  Name  given  to  the  firtt  Miflionaries)  concerning  the  Chrijiian 
Religion.  This  Difpute  is  ftill  extant,  and  is  couched  in  Verfe,  according  to  the  Cuftom 
of  the  Times.  The  great  Ignorance  on  the  Part  of  OJfian,  of  the  Chrijiian  Tenets, 
ihews,  that  that  Religion  had  only  been  lately  introduced  ;  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive, 
how  one  of  the  firft  Rank  could  be  totally  unacquainted  with  a  Religion,  that  had  been 
known  for  any  Time  in  the  Country.  The  Difpute  bears  genuine  Marks  of  Antiquity. 
The  obfolete  Phrafes  and  Expreffions  peculiar  to  the  Age,  prove  it  to  be  no  Forgery. 
Upon  the  Strength  of  this  Poem  the  learned  Trandator  contends,  that  OJfian  lived  to  the 
Beginning  of  the  Fourth  Century,  and  might  have  converfed  with  fome  of  the  Chrijiians, 
which  the  Ferfecution  of  Diodejian  in  303,  drove  beyond  the  Pale  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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very  ancient  :  And  it  is  well  known,  that  there  is  no  Paffion  by 
which  a  native  Highlander  is  more  diftinguillied,  than  by  an 
Attachment  to  his  Clan,  and  Jealoufy  for  its  Honour.  That  a 
Highland  Bard,  in  forging  a  Work  relating  to  the  Antiquities  of 
his  Country,  fliould  have  inferted  no  Circumftance  which 
pointed  out  the  Rife  of  his  own  Clan,  which  afcertained  its  An- 
tiquity, or  increafed  its  Glory,  is  very  unaccountable.  But  that 
a  Poet  fhould  arife  of  fuch  exquifite  Genius,  and  of  fuch  deep 
Knowledge  of  Mankind,  and  Hiftory,  as  to  diveft  himfelf  of  the 
Ideas  and  Manners  of  his  own  Age,  and  to  give  us  a  juft  and 
natural  Pidlure  of  a  State  of  Society  ancienter  by  a  thoufand 
Years ;  one  who  could  fupport  this  counterfeited  Antiquity 
through  fuch  a  large  Colleftion  of  Poems,  without  the  leall 
Inconliftency ;  and  who,  pofTefled  of  all  this  Genius  and  Art, 
had  at  the  fame  Time  the  Self-denial  of  concealing  himfelf, 
and  afcribing  his  own  Works  to  an  antiquated  Bard,  without 
the  Impofture  being  detecfled ;  is  a  Suppofition  that  tranfcends 
all  Bounds  of  Credibility. 

Yet,  notwithftanding,  there  have  been  fome,  (and  fuch  were 
never  wanting  to  oppofe  the  plaineft  Truths)  who,  from  the 
Beginning,  denied  them  to  be  genuine  Produdlions  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  but  only  Forgeries  of  a  fuppofed  Tranflator. 
To  fatisfy  the  Public  fully  in  this  Point,  Dr.  Blair  applied  to 
feveral  Clergymen  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Highlands  and  IJlands  : 
From  them  he  received  the  Atteftations  placed  before  this  Pre- 
face, which  will  ever  remain  undeniable  Proofs  of  thefe  Com- 
politions  being  real  Tranflations  from  the  Galic  Tongue. 

The 
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The  Names  of  fo  many  credible  WitnefTes  lilenced  for  a  Time 
the  Enemies  0I  OJjian ;  till  Dr.  'Johnfon's,  Journey  to  the  TFeJIern 
IJlands  of  Scotland  coming  out  lafl  Year,  renewed  the  Difpute, 
and  fet  again  all  the  Scribblers  in  an  Uproar ;  v/ho,  under  their 
worthy  Leader,  afperfed  not  only  the  Tranllator,  but  likewife 
his  Countrymen,  with  every  illiberal  Taunt  that  Envy  and  Ma- 
lice could  invent.  We  Ihall  leave  the  Dodlor  to  enjoy  the  Sa- 
tisfadion  arifing  from  the  Applaufe  of  fuch  Admirers,  and 
proceed  to  examine  his  Arguments  againll:  the  Authenticity  of 
OJJiaiis  Poems. 

Our  Adverfary  introduces  the  Debate  with  acquainting  us, 
that  he  made  particular  Inquiries,  in  the  IJlands,  concerning  the 
Clafs  of  People  called  Bards,  "  and  was  informed  by  a  Gentle- 
**  man,  who  is  generally  acknowledged  the  greatefl  Mafter  of 
"  Hehridian  Antiquities,  that  there  has  indeed  once  been  Bards 
"  and  Senachies ;  and  that  Senachi  fignified  the  Man  of  Talk,  or 
"  of  Converfation  J  but  that  neither  Bard  nor  Senachi  had 
"  exifted  for  feme  Centuries."  On  this  Information,  and  the 
Notion  of  the  Earfe  being  an  unwritten  Tongue,  'Johtzfon  chiefly 
grounds  his  Difbelief  of  the  Works  oi  OJjian ;  but  we* do  not 
defpair  of  producing  Reafons  that  will  convince  the  Reader  of 
the  Falfity  of  both. 

As  John/on  conceals  the  Name  of  this  boafled  Antiquarian, 
the  whole  Weight  of  the  Affertion  refts  upon  his  own  Wordi 
now,  what  Degree  of  Credit  is  due  to  that,  will  be  i^zw  here- 
after :  But  we  can  fliew  that  the  Bards  exifted  within  this  fifty 
Years,    from  an   unexceptionable   Authority.      There  are  here 

d  before 
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before  me  the  Letters  of  a  Gentleman  from  the  North  is/' Scotland, 
to  a  Friend  in 'London,  which  were  wrote  the  26th,  and  pub- 
liflied  the  54th  Year  of  the  prefent  Century.  This  Author, 
enumerating  the  different  Perfons,  in  his  Time,  that  compofed 
the  Retinue  of  a  Highland  Chief,  particularly  mentions  his 
Bard.  A  little  after,  explaining  this  Attendant's  Employ,  he 
tells  us ;  "  The  Bard  is  Skilled  in  the  Genealogy  of  all  the 
"  Highland  Fi^rxuMcs,  fometimes  Preceptor  to  the  young  Laird ; 
*'  celebrates  in  Verfe  the  Original  of  the  Tribe,  the  famous 
'*  warlike  Aftions  of  the  fucceflive  Heads,  and  fmgs  his  own 
'*  Lyricks  as  an  Opiate  to  the  Chief,  when  difpofed  to  fleep." 

Thefe  are  exadlly  our  own  Ideas  of  a  Highland  Bard  ;  nor  can 
the  Teftimony  of  the  Author  be  queftioned  :  He  was  an  Ejiglijh 
Officer,  who  refided  in  the  different  Garrifons  of  the  Highlands 
for  feveral  Years ;  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Cuftoms  and 
Manners  of  the  People,  and,  as  appears  from  the  whole  Tenour 
of  his  Writings,  no  Way  inclined  to  favour  or  flatter  them. 
What  is  here  related,  he  himfelf  was  an  Eye-Witnefs  of  j  being 
in  the  Houfe  of  a  Chief,  where  two  of  thefe  Bards  were  kept. 
After  fome  little  Time,"  fays  he,  "  the  Chief  ordered  one 
of  them  to  fing  me  a  Highland  Song.  The  Bard  readily  obey- 
ed, and  with  a  hoarfe  Voice,  and  in  a  Tune  of  few  various 
Notes,  began,  as  I  was  told,  one  of  his  own  Lyricks  ;  and 
when  he  had  proceeded  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  Stanza,  I  per- 
ceived by  the  Names  of  feveral  Perfons,  Glens  and  Moun- 
tains, which  I  had  known  or  heard  before,  that  it  was  an 
Account  of  fome  Clan  Battle.  But  in  his  going  on,  the 
Chief  (who  piques   himfelf  upon  his   School-Learning)   at 

"  fome 
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"  fome  particular  Paffage,  bid  him  ceafe,  and  cried  out  to  me, 
"  Tiber's  notlmig  like  that  in  Virgi!  or  Homer."  This  Relation 
will  convince  the  Reader,  that  fome  Remains  of  the  Bard  Pro- 
feflion  were,  till  very  lately,  to  be  found  in  the  North  of  Scot^ 
land:  For,  though  the  general  Encouragement  formerly  given 
to  that  Order  of  Men  was  much  abated,  yet  many  from  Idlenefs 
would  ftill  purfue  an  Occupation,  at  once  beneficial  to  them- 
felves  and  entertaining  to  their  Hearers. 

The  Author  of  the  Letters  now  quoted,  not  only  mentions 
the  Orthography  of  the  Highlanders,  but  even  gives  us  the  Al- 
phabet, and  Appellation  of  their  Letters.  He  remarks,  it  is 
true,  that  but  few  of  the  Natives  can  write  thefe  Charadlers. 
However,  it  is  plain  that  fome  can ;  and  that,  confequently, 
they  have  had  Writing  among  them.  A  very  imperfed:  Ortho- 
graphy, with  the  Help  of  the  Bards,  was  fully  fufficient  to 
preferve,  what  of  their  Traditions  and  Poetry  have  come  down 
to  us. 

Having,  by  Way  of  Preamble,  obferved  thus  much  with 
regard  to  the  Bards  and  Orthography  of  the  Highlaitders,  I  fhall 
proceed  to  the  reft  of  Johnfon's  Arguments,  and  taking  Para- 
graph by  Paragraph,  anfwer  each  with  as  much  Order  and  Pre- 
cifion,  as  the  crowded  and  confufed  Manner  in  which  he  has 
arranged  them  will  admit. 

"  Of  the  Earfe  Language,"  fays  he,  '*  as  I  underftand  no- 
'*  thing,  I  cannot  fay  more  than  I  have  been  told.  It  is  the 
'*  rude  Speech  of  a  barbarous  People,  w^ho  had  few  Thoughts 

d  2  "to 
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to  exprefs,  and  were  content,  as  they  conceived  grofsly,  to 
be  grofsly  underftood.  After  what  has  been  lately  talked  of 
Highland  Bards,  and  Highland  Genius,  many  will  flartle 
Avhen  they  are  told,  that  the  Earfe  never  was  a  written  Lan- 
guage J  that  there  is  not  in  the  World  an  Earfe  Manufcript 
a  hundred  Years  old  ;  and  that  the  Sounds  of  the  Highlanders 
were  never  expreffed  by  Letters,  till  fome  little  Books  of 
Piety  were  tranflated,  and  a  metrical  Verfion  of  the  Pfalms 
was  made  by  the  Synod  of  Argyle.  Whoever  therefore  now 
writes  in  this  Language,  fpells  according  to  his  own  Percep- 
tion of  the  Sound,  and  his  own  Idea  of  the  Power  of  the 
Letters.  The  Weljlo  and  Irijli  are  cultivated  Tongues.  The 
Welfi,  two  hundred  Years  ago,  infulted  their  Englif/j  Neigh- 
bours for  the  Inftability  of  their  Orthography  ;  while  the 
Earfe  merely  floated  in  the  Breath  of  the  People,  and  could 
therefore  receive  little  Improvement." 

Though  jfohnjon,  at  the  firll:  fetting  out,  confefles  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  Earfe,  yet  this  daring  felf-fufficient  Man,  in  the 
fame  Breath,  pronounces  it  the  rude  Speech  of  a  barbarous  Peo- 
ple *.     But  as  he  brings  no  Authority  to  fupport  his  Opinion, 

let 


*  Notwithftanding  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  the  Romans,  had  the  Vanity  to  call  other 
Nations  Barbarians ;  it  muft  appear  very  ridiculous  in  a  Defcendant  of  the  Saxons,  a 
Branch  of  the  favage  Samiatte,  to  ftigmatize  with  that  Appellation  the  undoubted  Re- 
mains of  the  Ccha,  a  celcb-ated  People,  who  once  pofTefled  all  the  Kingdoms  from  the 
Pillars  oi  Hercules  to  the  Banks  of  the  Fijiitla,  and  from  the  Hellefpont  to  the  Shores  of  the 
Baltic.  With  refpeft  to  the  Highlanders,  we  boldly  alTert  the  Imputation  to  be  injurious 
and  falfe  :  The  Ciort  Account  given  of  their  Manners,  from  Sir  Jolin  Dahyinple's  Me- 
moirs, at  the  End  of  the  Third  Book,  fhews  them  to  have  been  as  much  civilized  as  any 
of  their  Neighbours. 
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let  us  adhere  to  the  Accounts  of  Perfons  that  are  better  verfed 
in  the  Language,  and  who  affure  us,  **  that  the  numerous  Flec- 
*'  tions  of  Confonants,  and  Variation  in  Declenfion,  make  it 
"  very  copious."  * 

We  have  already  feen,  that  the  Natives  are  acquainted  with 
the  Ufe  of  Letters ;  and  it  is  probable  they  have  been  fo  for 
many  Generations.  But  as,  of  all  the  polite  Arts,  they  only 
cultivated  Poetry,  which  was  chiefly  handed  down  to  Pofterity 
by  a  Succeflion  of  Bards  maintained  for  that  Purpofe  j  we  muffc 
not  expedl  that  any  Number  or  Variety  of  Manufcripts  can  be 
found  among  them.  However,  there  have  been  feme  much, 
older  than  Dr.  John/on  would  make  us  believe. 

Martin,  who  was  a  Native  of  Sky,  and  wrote  in  the  laft  Cen- 
tury, mentions  feveral  ancient  Manufcripts,  in  tlie  Chara6ters 
of  the  Country,  which  he  himfelf  met  with ;  as  Avicemja, 
Averroes,  'Joannes  de  Vigo,  Bernardus  Gordonus,  and  feveral 
Volumes  of  Hippocrates,  in  the  Pofleffion  of  one  Fergus  Beaton, 
in  the  Ifland  oi  South-Viji.  He  takes  Notice  of  having  feen  the 
Life  of  St.  Columbus,  at  Mr,  John  Macneil's,  in  the  I/Je  of 
Barray ;  and  another  Copy  of  the  fame,  at  Mr.  Macdonald'^  of 
Benbecula.  For  a  Proof  of  what  he  relates,  concerning  the 
Quarrel  and  Battle  at  Sea,  between  yohn  Earl  of  Rofs  and  /Eneas 
his  Son,  he  cites  the  Manufcripts  oi  Macunricb  and  Hugh  MaC" 
donald,  two  ancient  Genealogifts.  In  another  Place,  giving  an 
Account  of  Cufloms   that  prevailed  long  before  his  own  Time, 

he 

*  See  the  DIflVnatioa  concerning  the  -Sra  of  OJJian. 
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he  mentions  fome  Offices,  formerly  in  great  Families,  to  which 
the  Foffeffors  held  an  hereditary  Right  in  Writing.  Thefe  laft 
mentioned  Manufcripts  and  Writings,  mull  have  been  not  only 
in  the  Character,  but  alfo  in  the  Language  of  the  Country,  fince 
no  other  was  underflood  by  the  Generality  of  the  People*. 
From  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  Sounds  of  the  Highlanders 
were  exprefled  by  Letters,  long  before  fome  little  Books  of  Piety, 
and  a  Verfion  of  the  Pfalms  was  made  by  the  Synod  of  Argyle  : 
There  was  even  a  Verlion  of  the  Pj'alms  long  before  that  jull 
mentioned;  for  Gilbert  Murray,  who  lived  in  the  Twelfth 
Century,  is  faid  to  have  tranflated  the  Pfahns  and  Gofpels  into 
the  Irijl:i  Language,  or  Scots  Galic.  See  the  Defcription  of 
Cathnefs,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  Minifler  of  Reay, 
in  Mr.  Penna?it's  Tour  in  Scotland  in  1769  -f-. 

But 


*  This  fame  Author  tells  us,  that  Bards  were  retained  in  every  confiderable  Family ; 
that  many  of  the  Natives  were  addidled  to  Poetry ;  nvhich,  to  ufe  his  own  Words,  fo-zver- 
fully  affiiis  the  Fancy  :  And  in  my  Judgment  ('which  is  not  Jingular  in  this  Matter)  ivith  as 
great  Force  as  that  of  any  ancient  or  modern  Poet  I  e'ver  read.  We  have  therefore  Mr.  Mar- 
iin'%  Teftimony  (whom  John/on  himfelf  allows  to  have  been  a  literate  Man*)  that  there 
have  been ///fWrtW  Bards ;  nor  were  they  deftitute  of  Genius,  if  we  believe  what  is  here 
faid  of  them,  or  perufe  the  Remains  of  OJ/ian's  Compofitions. 

t  Befides  the  above  Authorities,  we  fee  feveral  others  in  the  Attellations,  particularly 
that  of  Lauchlan  Macpherfin,  of  Strathtnajhie,  Efq.  who  accompanied  Mr.  Macpherjon  in 
1760  through  a  Part  of  the  Highlands,  when  in  Search  of  the  Poems  of  OJJian,  pofitively 
declares,  that  among  the  Manufcripts  he  faw  at  that  Time  in  his  PoflelTion,  there  was 
one  of  as  old  a  Date  as  the  Year  1410.  This  alone  is  fufficieut  to  confute  Dr.  John/on, 
whofe  whole  Argument  is  grounded  on  Hearfay,  which,  without  any  Evidence,  is  of 
liitle  Avail  in  Matters  of  Faft,  when  an  Eye-Witnefs  publicly  fets  his  Name  to  what  he 
avers. 

*  See  his  Journey  to  the  jycftirn  IJlsrJs,  p.  144. 
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But  had  we  no  Authorities  to  alledge  on  this  Occafion,  Rea- 
fon  alone  would  furnifli  Arguments  fufficient  to  prove  that  the 
Earfe  has  been  a  written  Language  for  Ages.  The  Ufe  of  Let- 
ters, wherever  it  was  not  known  before,  always  accompanied 
the  Introdudion  of  the  Chrijlian  Religion  ;  now  we  are  certain 
that  the  Highlanders,  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Wefiern  IJles  of 
Scotland,  were  converted  to  the  Faith  in  the  Sixth  Century; 
fince  which  Time  they  muft  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Art 
of  Writing  :  That  they  flaould  not,  we  mull:  fuppofe  their  Paf- 
tors,  and  the  feveral  Communities  of  religious  People,  who  for 
a  thoufand  Years  fubfifted  among  them,  were  either  ignorant 
of,  or  never  endeavoured  to  adapt  to  Letters,  the  vulgar  Tongue. 
This  Hypothefis  outrages  Probability,  and  has  not  a  Parallel  in 
the  Annals  of  Mankind.  Befides,  as  the  Dodor  himfelf  allows 
the  IriJJj  to  be  a  cultivated  Tongue,  I  cannot  conceive  how  he 
can  refufe  fome  Degree  of  Improvement  to  the  Earfe,  fmce  it 
is  a  Dialecft  of  the  fame  Language,  and  there  has  been  always 
an  intimate  and  conftant.  Intercourfe  between  the  Natives  *. 

**  When  a  Language  begins  to  teem  with  Books,  it  is  tend- 
"  ing  to  Refinement ;  as  thofe  who  undertake  to  teach  others 
"  muft  have  undergone  fome  Labour  in  improving  themfelves, 
"  they  fet   a  proportionate  Value  on  their  own  Thoughts,  and 

"  wifli 


*  As  to  the  Orthography  of  the  Earfe,  John/on  knows  nothing  of  the  Matter  :  But 
allowing  it  even  to  be  in  the  unfettled  State  he  reprefents,  I  fee  no  advantageous  Confe- 
quence  he  can  draw  from  thence,  fince  a  Language  may  arrive  at  no  fmall  Degree  of 
Perfeftion,  and  be  unfettled  in  its  Orthography.  Witnefs  the  EngUJh,  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Number  of  Diflionaries  that  have  been  compiled  to  fix  its  Orthography,  has 
Hill  many  Words  that  are  fpelled  according  to  the  Caprice  and  Liking  of  Writers, 
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'  wifli  to  enforce  them  by  efficacious  Expreillons ;   Speech  be- 

'  comes  embodied  and  permanent ;  different  Modes  and  Phrafes 

'  are  compared,   and  the  beft  obtains  an   Eftablifhment.     By 

'  Degrees   one  Age  improves  upon  another.     Exaftnefs   is  iirlt 

'  obtained,    and    afterwards    Elegance,     But    Dicftion,    merely 

'  vocal,  is   always   in  its   Childhood.     As  no  Man   leaves  his 

'  Eloquence   behind  him,    the   new   Generations    have   all   to 

'  learn.     There   may  poffibly    be   Books    v/ithout    a    poliflied 

'  Language,  but  there  can  be  no  poliilied  Language  without 

'  Books." 

In  advanced  Society,  no  Doubt,  a  Language  improves,  ac- 
quires a  greater  Number  of  Phrafes  and  Turns  of  Expreffion  by 
the  Multiplicity  of  Works  compofed  in  it ;  but  too  much  Re- 
finement only  enervates  a  Language,  and  makes  it  unfit  for  po- 
etical Compofitions.  Li  the  barren  State  of  an  uncultivated 
Tongue,  the  Want  of  peculiar  Words  to  convey  certain 
Thoughts,  forces  Men  to  employ  thofe  high-flown  Metaphors 
and  Figures,  which  animate  and  diftinguifh  Poetry  from  the 
common  Modes  of  Speech  ;  and  it  is  this  makes  the  Writings 
of  Antiquity  fo  poetical  *, 

No 


*  Men  Iwve  never  ufcd  fo  many  Figures  of  Style,  as  in  thofe  rude  Ages,  when,  befides 
'ihe  Power  of  warm  Imagination  to  fugged  lively  Images,  the  Want  of  proper  and  precife 
Terms  for  the  Ideas  they  would  exprefs,  obliges  them  to  have  Recourfe  to  Circumlocu- 
tion, Metaphor,  Comparifon,  and  all  thofe  fubftituted  Forms  of  Expreffion,  which  give 
a  poetical  Air  to  Language.  An  American  Chief,  at  this  Day,  harangues  at  the  Head  of 
his  Tribe,  in  a  more  bold  metaphorical  Style,  than  a  modern  European  would  venture  to 
«fe  in  an  heroic  Poem.     In  the  Progrefs  of  Society,  the  Genius  and  Manners  of  Men 

undergo 
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No  Perlbn  can  imagine  that  the  Hebrew  teemed  with  Books 
when  Mofes  wrote,  and  yet  the  two  Songs  that  go  in  that  Law- 
giver's Name  are  in  the  higheft  Strain  of  Poetry.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of //(JOTcr .-  Though  the  Greek,  in  his  Time,  was 
in  its  Infancy,  his  Produdlions  have  never  yet  been  equalled  by 
the  greateft  Geniufes  of  the  moll:  refined  and  polifhed  Ages. 
OJJian,  like  Homer,  lived  in  an  early  Period.  As  Mufic  and  the 
Songs  of  Bards  were  the  favourite  Amufements  of  his  Country- 
men, as  well  as  of  all  the  Celtic  Nations,  the  Language  mull 
have  been  fulHciently  poliflied  for  poetical  Compofition  ;  yet 
not  fo  much  fo,  as  to  render  it  quite  effeminate  like  moft  of 
our  modern  Tongues  *,  which  are  fo  full  of  abftradl  Terms, 
that  no  Poet  of  our  Days  can  rife  to  that  unafFedled  Strength  of 
Expreflion   fo    remarkable   in   the   Compofitions    of  primitive 

Times : 


undergo  a  Change  more  favourable  to  Accuracy  than  to  Sprightllnefs  and  Sublimity. 
Language  advances  from  Sterility  to  Copioufnefs,  and  at  the  fame  Time  from  Fervour 
and  Enthufiaftn,  to  Correftnefs  and  Precifion.  The  Progrefs  of  the  World  in  this  Refpeft 
refembles  the  Progrefs  of  Age  in  Man.  The  Powers  of  the  Imagination  are  moft  vigorous 
and  predominant  in  Youth ;  thofe  of  the  Underftanding  ripen  more  flowly,  and  often  at- 
tain not  to  their  Maturity,  till  the  Imagination  begins  to  flag.  Hence  Poetry,  which  is 
the  Child  of  Imagination,  is  frequently  moft  glowing  and  animated  in  the  firft  Ages  of 
Society.  As  the  Ideas  of  our  Youth  are  remembered  with  a  peculiar  Pleafure  on  Account 
of  their  Livelinefs  and  Vivacity ;  fo  the  moft  ancient  Poems  have  often  proved  the  greateft 
Fr.'ourites  of  Nations.     Dr.  Blair's,  Critical  Differtation  on  the  Poems  of  OJfian, 

*  The  French  has  been  at  the  Height  of  its  Perfeftion  better  than  a  hundred  Years, 
and  the  Italian  three  hundred  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  neither  of  thefe  Tongues  are 
pithy  enough  to  bear  a  Compofition  in  blank  Verfe.  We  may  likewife  obferve,  that 
notwithftanding  England  c?ir\  boaft  of  many  celebrated  Poets  fince  the  Time  of  Shake/pear 
and  Milton,  yet  which  of  them  has  attained  to  the  Eminence  of  thefe  mentioned?  I  think 
the  Change  the  Language  has  fuffered  within  this  Century  pall,  may  be  as  much  the  real 
Peafon,  as  Want  of  Genius  in  the  Moderns. 
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Times :  Of  thefe  the  old  Scripture,  Homer,  and  OJjian,  will  re- 
main the  Patterns  of  Style  and  Sublimity  to  every  fucceeding 
Generation. 

"  That  the  Bards  could  not  read  more  than  the  reft  of  their 
Countrymen,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe ;  becaufe,  if  they 
had  read,  they  could  probably  have  written ;  and  how  high 
their  Compofitions  may  reafonably  be  rated,  an  Inquirer  may 
beft  judge  by  conlidering  what  Stores  of  Imagery,  what 
Principles  of  Ratiocination,  what  Comprehenfion  of  Know- 
ledge, and  what  Delicacy  of  Elocution  he  has  known  any 
Man  attain  who  cannot  read.  The  State  of  the  Bards  was 
yet  more  hopelefs.  He  that  cannot  read,  may  now  converfe 
with  thofe  that  can  ;  but  the  Bard  was  a  Barbarian  among 
Barbarians,  who,  knowing  nothing  himfelf,  lived  with  others 
that  knew  no  more." 

That  the  Bards  could  neither  write  nor  read,  till  fuch  Time 
as  the  Ufe  of  Letters  was  introduced  with  the  Chriftian  Reli- 
gion, we  are  here  willing  to  allow  * :  That  therefore  their 
Compofitions  and  Elocution  could  arrive  at  no  Degree  of  Per- 
feftion,  is  no  juft  Confequence.  The  ancient  Scots  were  un- 
doubtedly 

'  Though  I  have  granted  that  the  Bards  might  not  know  the  Ufe  of  Letters  till  the 
Introduftion  of  Chriftianity,  the  contrary  might  be  eafily  proved.  We  learn  from  Crefar, 
that  the  Druids  oi  Gaul,  upon  many  Occafions,  made  Ufe  of  the  Greek  Alphabet.  Now 
as  thefe,  according  to  the  fame  noble  Author,  derived  their  Difcipline  from  Britain,  it  is 
moft  likely  the  latter  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  Greek  Letters,  which  in  Time  degene- 
rated into  the  old  Briiijh  Charafters,  thefe  having  a  great  Affinity  in  Make  to  the  Greek, 
as  may  be  feen  in  Sir  James  fare's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  tranflated  by  ff^alier  Harris, 
TS(q.  Chap.  m.  p.  23- 
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doubtedly  of  Celtic  Extraction  :  Every  one  knows  that  the  Celtce 
were  far  from  being  a  grofs  and  ignorant  People  :  We  have  the 
Teftimony  of  Animianus  Marcellinus,  that  they  had  among  them 
Bards  *,  whofe  Office  it  was  to  fmg  in  heroic  Verfe  the  gallant 
Actions  of  illuftrious  Men,  and  their  Songs  on  thofe  Subjects 
were  accompanied  by  the  fweet  Modulations  of  the  Harp, 
Though  CceJ'ar  does  not  expreiTly  mention  the  Bards,  yet,  as 
they  were  Difciples  of  the  Druids,  he  meant  certainly  to  include 
them  in  that  Order  of  Men.  According  to  him,  the  Druidical 
Inftitution  took  its  Rife  in  Britain  -,  fo  that,  thofe  of  the  Gauls, 
who  afpired  to  be  thorough  Mailers  in  that  Worfliip,  ufually 
reforted  thither  for  that  Purpofe.  He  particularly  remarks, 
that  their  Scholars  committed  to  Memory  a  great  Number  of 
Verfes,  in  learning  of  which  they  often  employed  twenty  Years  : 
Nor  did  they  commit  thefe  Verfes  to  Writing,  but  handed  them 
down  by  Tradition  from  Generation  to  Generation  \. 

By  which  it  is  evident,  no  Parity  can  be  made  between  thofe 
among  us  that  cannot  read,  and  the  ancient  Bards.  Thofe 
among  us  that  cannot  read,  are  generally  the  lowefl  of  the 
Vulgar,  who,  had  they  otherwife  ever  fuch  good  natural  Parts, 
yet  being  wholly  neglcdled  and  unimproved,  can  acquire  no 
Stores  of  Imagery,  no  Principles  of  Ratiocination,  no  Compre- 
henfion  of  Knowledge,  nor  any  Delicacy  of  Elocution.  But 
the  Cafe  was  quite  different  with  regard  to  the  Bards  ;  they  had 
a  regular  Education ;  their  Youth  was  fpent  in  learning,  under 

proper 

•  Et  Bardi  quidem  fortia  iiiroruin  illujirium  faBa  heroids  compojila  •verjibus  cum  dulcibut 
Lyne  mcdulis  cantitarunt.     Lib.  XV.  Cap.  5. 

t  De  Bello  Gall.  Lib.  VL 
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proper  Mafters,  the  beft  Produdlions  of  thofe  that  went  before  : 
A  clofe  Application  of  many  Years  ftored  their  Minds  with  a 
vail  Fund  of  Thought  and  Imagery ;  and  an  intimate  Acquaint- 
ance with  the  moft  elegant  Authors  muft  have  made  them  per- 
fect in  their  Mother  Tongue  *.  That  Time  was  given  to  en- 
larging the  Ideas  and  acquiring  Knowledge,  which  we  fpend  in 
the  Study  of  the  dead  and  modern  Languages.  Knowing  fo 
much  by  Heart  was  another  apparent  Advantage,  as  it  muft 
have  ftruck  their  Imaginations  more  lively  than  the  faint  Re- 
membrance of  Things  from  Books.  All  this  confidered,  it  is 
not  furprifing  they  fhould  fmg  in  a  Strain  worthy  the  Notice  of 
Pofterity  :  The  cotemporary  Geniufes  of  Rome  itfelf  feem  to 
have  admired  their  heroic  Poetry.     Thus  Lucan. 

Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  anhnos,  belloque  peremptos, 
Laudibus  in  longum  Vates  diffiinditis  cevum 
Plurima  fecuri  fudijiis  Carmiiia  Bardi. 

Phar.  L.  I. 

"  There  has  been  lately  in  the  IJlands  one  of  thofe  illiterate 

"  Poets, 

*  Though  Writing  muft  be  owned  a  great  Help  in  acquiring  a  thorough  Knowledge  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  yet  Men  may  obtain  fome  Degree  of  Perfedlion  without  it.  The 
Mexicans,  before  the  Arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  made  Landfcapes  and  other  Imitations  of 
Nature  with  Feathers,  fo  artfully  mixed  as  to  beftow  both  Life  and  Colouring  ;  of  which 
Sort  of  Work,  there  were  Inftances  no  lefs  extraordinary  for  Patience  than  for  Skill. — 
They  were  not  ignorant  either  of  Mufic  or  Poetry;  and  one  of  their  capital  Amufements 
was  Songs  fet  to  Mufic,  upon  the  Atchievements  of  their  Kings  and  Anceftors.  Notwith- 
ilanding,  the  Art  of  Writing  was  no  farther  advanced  than  the  ufing  Figures  compofed  of 
painted  Feathers,  by  which  they  made  a  Shift  to  communicate  fome  fimple  Thoughts  j 
and  io  this  Manner  was  Montezuma  informed  of  the  Spanijh  Invailon. 
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Poets,  who  hearing  the  Bible  read  at  Church,  is  faid  to  have 
turned  the  facred  Hiftory  into  Verfe.  I  heard  Part  of  a  Dia- 
logue, compofed  by  him,  tranflated  by  a  young  Lady  in 
Mull,  and  thought  it  had  more  Meaning  than  I  expedled 
from  a  Man  totally  uneducated  j  but  he  had  fome  Opportu- 
nities of  Knowledge  ;  he  lived  among  a  learned  People.  Af- 
ter all  that  has  been  done  for  the  Inftrudlion  of  the  Highla?id- 
ers,  the  Antipathy  between  their  Language  and  Literature 
flill  continues ;  and  no  Man  that  has  learned  only  Earfe  is, 
at  this  Time,  able  to  read." 

What  the  Dodlor  here  relates  of  the  modern  Galic  Bard, 
makes  much  ftronger  againfl:  himfelf  than  us.  If  an  illiterate 
Perfon  could  handle  a  difficult  and  foreign  Subjedl,  like  the 
Bible,  better  than  could  be  expected  from  one  of  no  Education  j 
where  is  the  Impoffibility  that  a  Succeffion  of  People,  who 
made  it  their  fole  Study  for  many  Generations,  fliould  compofe 
on  Topics  become  familiar  by  the  Obfervations  of  fuch  as  went 
before,  and  heighten  their  Narrations  by  Comparifons  drawn 
from  the  natural  Objects  the  Country  they  inhabited  daily  pre- 
fented  *  ?  What  is  afterwards  advanced  with  Regard  to  the 
prefent   contemptible  and  forlorn  State  of  the  Earfe  Tongue,  is 

an 


*  OJJinti  frequently  alludes  to  ancient  Bards.  The  Exploits  of  Trevmoy,  7'rnthal,  and 
the  other  Anceftors  of  Fingal,  are  fpoken  of  as  familiarly  known.  In  one  remarkable 
Paflage,  he  defcribes  himfelf  as  living  in  a  Sort  of  claiTical  Age,  which  were  conveyed  in 
the  Songs  of  Bards ;  and  points  at  a  Period  of  Darknefs  and  Ignorance  which  lay  beyond 
the  Reach  of  Tradition.  "  His  Words,"  fays  he,  "  came  only  by  Halves  to  our  Ears  ; 
they  were  dark  as  the  Tales  of  other  Times,  before  the  Light  of  the  Song  arofe."  Th-- 
H'ar  of  Cares. 
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an  Infult  that  may  pleafe  a  malignant  Difpofition,  but  proves 
nothing  detrimental  to  the  Point  in  Queflion.  Of  the  Greek 
and  Koman  Languages,  there  now  remain  only  the  Works  of 
fome  particular  Authors  *.  After  the  Downfal  of  two  Lan- 
guages, to  which  the  Numbers  of  eminent  Men  that  embellifh- 
ed  them  by  their  Labours,  and  the  Power  of  the  Nations  by 
whom  they  were  fpoke,  promifed  a  much  longer  Duration  ^ 
what  Wonder  that  the  EarJ'e,  a  Tongue  confined  for  many 
Centuries  paft  to  an  obfcure  Corner  of  the  Globe,  fliould  be 
now  difufed  ?  Nothing  could  have  fupported  it  fo  long,  but 
the  violent  Paffion  which  the  Scotch  have  always  had  for  the 
Cuftoms  and  Manners  of  their  remote  Anceftors.  But  this  pa- 
triotic Spirit  has  been  vilibly  decreafing  for  fome  Years ;  and 
fuch  a  Rage  for  emigrating,  and  bettering  their  Fortunes,  now 
univerfally  prevails,  that  nothing  is  ftudied  or  confidered,  but 
what  conduce  to  accomplifli  thefe  intereiled  Views.  To  this, 
.and  not  to  the  invidious  Reafons  given  by  'Johnfo?i,  mull:  be  af- 

figned 


*  The  Prefervation  of  thefe  we  owe  chiefly  to  the  Monks  ;  a  Service,  which  would  en- 
title them  to  the  Gratitude  of  Mankind  in  general,  if  Society  derived  no  other  Benefit 
from  their  Inftitution.  Mr.  Warton  (DiiT.  II.  prefixed  to  his  Hijlory  of  Englijh  Poetry) 
obferves,  with  an  Impartiality  which  does  him  Honour,  that  it  is  common  to  pafs  an  un- 
diftinguifhing  Cenfure  on  thefe  People,  and  to  fuppofe  their  Foundations  to  have  been 
the  Retreats  of  illiterate  Indolence  ;  when  at  the  fame  Time  it  is  certain,  that  the  moft 
eminent  Scholars  which  fa^/rtW  produced,  both  in  Philofophy  and  Humanity,  before  and 
even  below  the  Twelfth  Century,  were  educated  in  the  religious  Houfcs.  The  Encou- 
ragement given  in  the  Englijh  Monafteries  for  tranfcribing  Books,  was  very  confiderable. 
In  every  great  Abbey  there  was  an  Apartment  called  the  Scriptorium,  where  many  Writers 
were  conftantly  bufied  in  tranfcribing  not  only  the  Service-Books  for  the  Choir,  but  Books 
for  the  Library. — This  was  alfo  a  Praftice  in  the  Monafteries  abroad,  in  which  not  only 
the  Monks  of  mature  Age,  but  likewife  Novices  and  even  Boys  were  employed.  See 
Monaft.  Anglic.  11.   726. 
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figned  that  general  Negle(£l  of  the  Earfe,  which  is  now  confined 
to  the  mofl  ignorant  of  the  People,  and  will,  probably,  in  a 
Century  or  two  longer  be  totally  extinft.  We  have  therefore 
great  Reafon  to  rejoice,  that  fuch  valuable  Monuments  of  Anti- 
quity as  the  Poems  of  OJiariy  fliould  be  brought  to  Light  in  the 
lafl  Breath  of  this  expiring  Language. 

"  The  Earfe  has  many  Dialedts,  and  the  Words  ufed  in  fome 
Iflands  are  not  always  known  in  others.  In  literate  Nations, 
though  the  Pronunciation,  and  fometimes  the  Words  of 
common  Speech  may  differ,  as  now  in  England,  compared 
with  the  South  of  Scotland,  yet  there  is  a  written  Didlion, 
which  pervades  all  Dialedts,  and  is  underftood  in  every  Pro- 
vince. But  where  the  whole  Language  is  colloquial,  he  that 
has  only  one  Part,  never  gets  the  reft,  as  he  cannot  get  it 
but  by  Change  of  Refidence." 

The  Earfe,  as  well  as  every  other  Language  ufed  by  People 
fpread  over  an  Extent  of  Territory,  might  in  fome  Diflridts  be 
ipoke  with  greater  Purity  than  in  others  ;  there  might  have 
been  too  cant  Words  or  Phrafes  particular  to  fome  certain- 
Places  ;  but  thefe  little  Peculiarities  no  Way  affedled  the  ftand- 
ing  Didlion  common  to  all  the  Provinces.  The  Compofitions 
of  the  Bards  fupplied  the  Place  of  Books ;  for  though  their 
Songs  were  only  common  to  Memory,  yet,  as  it  was  the  Cuftom 
to  repeat  them  publickly  at  Feafts,  and  on  all  folemnOccafions, 
they  were  as  univerfally  known,  and  more  fo  to  the  Mafs  of  the 
People,  than  if  they  had  been  in  Print.  Books,  which  are  the 
Repofitories    of  good  Language,    are   confined   wholly   to   the 

Literati  3 
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Literati ;  fo  that  thofe  who  dwell  remote  in  the  Country,  difter 
fo  much  in  Pronunciation  and  Mode  of  Exprefiion  from  the 
more  poliflied  Inhabitants  of  large  Cities,  as  fcarcely  to  be  un- 
derftood  by  one  another.  But  this  was  not  the  Cafe  in  the 
Highlands  ;  there  the  common  People  fpoke  the  Earfe  with  an 
Elegance  little  inferior  to  the  Gentry,  or  even  the  Bards  them- 
felves.  As  no  other  Language  was  known,  and  no  Intercourfe 
kept  up  with  Foreigners,  their  Diftion  continued  always  the 
fame ;  whilft  thofe  of  their  Neighbours,  though  abounding 
much  more  in  Books,  was  always  varying.  It  is  to  the  Know- 
ledge of,  and  the  foolifli  Paffion  of  adopting  new  Words  from 
the  dead  and  modern  Languages,  that  the  Ejiglijh  owes  its 
Mutability :  Though  the  Nation  has  not  been  over-run  by 
Strangers  fince  the  Conqueft,  yet  Chaucer,  who  wrote  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  is  now  almoft  unintelligible  j  while  0/7/^;/'s 
Compofitions  (who  was  born  a  thoufand  Years  before  him)  are 
eafily  underftood  by  every  Highlander  competently  converfant 
in  his  native  Tongue. 

"  In  an  unwritten  Speech,  nothing  that  is  not  very  fliort  is 
*'  tranfmitted  from  one  Generation  to  another.  Few  have  Op- 
"  portunities  of  hearing  a  long  Compoiition  often  enough  to 
"  learn  it,  or  have  Inclination  to  repeat  it  fo  often  as  is  necef- 
*'  fary  to  retain  it;  and  what  is  once  forgotten  is  loft  for  ever. 
"  I  believe  there  cannot  be  recovered,  in  the  whole  Earfe  Lan- 
*•  guage,  five  hundred  Lines  of  which  there  is  an  Evidence  to 
"  prove  them  an  hundred  Years  old.  Yet  I  hear  that  the  Father 
^*  of  OJJiati  boafts  of  two  Chefts  more  of  ancient  Poetry,  which 
-■'  jie  luppreffes,   becaufe  they  are  too  good  for  the  E?iglijh." 

Wc 
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We  have  already  fhewn  that  the  Tranfa<ftions  of  all  Nations, 
before  the  Introdudion  of  Letters,  were  couched  in  Verfe,  and 
handed  down  to  Pofterity  by  Perfons  who  made  it  their  fole 
Study  to  learn  thefe  Compofitions  themfelves,  and  teach  them 
to  others.  This  was  the  firft  Origin  of  Poetry:  hence  the  Greek 
"AoiSbi  or  Rhapfodifls,  of  whom  Homer  himfelf  was  one;  hence  the 
Scalds  or  Scolders  oi  Scandinavia ;  hence  x}!\t  Kuhages  or  Bardi 
o(  Gaul ;  hence  the  Senachies  and  Ferdan  of  the  Iriflo  and  Scotch. 
The  great  Number  that  lived  by  this  Profeffion,  whofe  whole 
Time  was  taken  up  in  repeating  them  in  Public,  and  teaching 
them  to  others,  made  them  not  only  Mafters  of  the  longeft 
Compofitions,  but  rendered  it  impoffible  that  any  worth  pre- 
fer ving  fhould  be  loft  *. 

That  fome  of  thefe  Songs  were  of  confideJ-able  Length,  we 
may  judge  by  what  T'acitus  relates  of  the  Germans,  whofe  whole 
Hiftory,  he  fays,  was  recorded  in  ancient  Poems  delivered  down 
by  oral  Tradition  -f.     We  are  allured  that  Garcillajfo  compofed 

the 


•  Befides  that  OJJian's  Poems  were  fet  to  Mufic,  the  Method  in  which  they  were  com- 
pofed greatly  facilitated  the  Memory  of  them  ;  for  each  V^erfe  was  fo  connefted  with  thofe 
which  preceded  or  followed  it,  that  if  one  Line  had  been  remembered  in  a  Stanza,  it  was 
almofl;  impoflible  to  forget  the  reft.  The  Cadences  followed  in  fo  natural  a  Gradation, 
and  the  Words  were  fo  adapted  to  the  common  Turn  of  the  Voice,  after  it  is  raifed  to  a 
certain  Key,  that  it  was  hardly  poflible,  from  a  Similarity  of  Sound,  to  fubftitute  one 
Word  for  another.  This  Excellence  is  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  Tongue,  and  is  perhaps  'to 
be  met  with  in  no  other  Language.  See  Mr.  Macf  her/on' Si  Differtation  concerning  the 
Antiquity  of  OJJian'%  Poems. 

t  Celebrant  earminibus  antiquis,    quod  umnn  apud  illos  memorise  et   annalium  genus  ejl. 

Lib.  n, 
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the  Hiftory  of  Peru,  from  old  Songs  which  his  Mother,  a 
Princefs  •  defcended  from  the  I^?icas,  had  taught  him  in  his 
Youth.  Now,  Poems  could  not  be  very  fliort,  that  contained 
all  the  Aftions  of  a  warlike  People,  or  from  which  the  Mate- 
rials of  a  Hiftory  could  be  colledted. 

The  Druids  of  Gaul  could  not  confine  within  very  narrow 
Limits  their  Difquifitions  of  the  Stars  and  their  Motions;  the 
Magnitude  of  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth ;  the  Nature  of 
Things ;  the  Tranfmigration  of  Souls  ;  the  Greatnefs  and  Power 
of  the  immortal  Gods  :  yet  all  they  delivered  on  thefe  different 
Subjefts  were  entrufted  only  to  Memory,  and  fo  fent  down  from 
Father  to  Son  *.  After  thefe  undoubted  Fads,  will  'Johnfon 
ftill  contend,  that  in  an  unioritten  Speech  nothing  that  is  not  very 
Jliort  is  tranfniittcd  from  one  Generation  to  another  ? 

What  he  afterwards  advances,  that  there  is  not  in  the  Earfe 
Language,  Jive  hundred  Lines  of  which  there  is  any  Evidence  to 
prove  them  a  hundred  Tears  old,  is  equally  erroneous  and  abfurd. 
Befides  the  Works  of  OJjian,  whofe  Authenticity  is  attefted  by 
fo  many  credible  Witneffes,  and  Antiquity  undeniable,  there 
are  many  other  Compolitions  in  the  Galic  Tongue,  which  might 
be  proved  much  older  than  the  Term  he  fpeaks  of.  If  Mr. 
Macpherfon  has  confined  himfelf  to  the  Poems  of  OJjian,  it  was 
not  that  he  thought  the  reft  too  good  for  the  Engli/Jj,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  "  was  afraid  the  Ideas  they  contained  were  too 
"  local  to  be  admired   in  another   Language,    and    that    their 

'•  Obfcurity 

•  Vid.  C<ffar  de  hello  Gall.  Lib.  VI. 
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"  Obfcurlty  and  Inaccuracy  might  difguft  in  a  Tranflation."  * 
Had  Dr.  John/on  any  Candour,  he  would  have  preferred  thefe 
Reafons  to  uncertain  Hearfay,  and  the  illiberal  Mifreprefenta- 
tions  of  Mr.  MacpberJo7i%  Enemies. 

"  He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  Mind  naturally 
*•  acquiefcent,  and  a  Credulity  eager  for  Wonders,  may  come 
"  back  with  an  Opinion  very  different  from  me  j  for  the  Inha- 
*'  bitants,  knowing  the  Ignorance  of  all  Strangers  in  their  Lan- 
"  guage  and  Antiquities,  perhaps  are  not  very  fcrupulous  Ad- 
"  herents  to  Truth  j  yet  I  do  not  fay  that  they  deliberately 
"  fpeak  ftudied  Falfehood,  or  have  a  fettled  Purpofe  to  deceive. 
**  They  have  inquired  and  confidered  little,  and  do  not  always 
*'  feel  their  own  Ignorance.  They  are  not  much  accuftomed 
"  to  be  interrogated  by  others ;  and  feem  never  to  have  thought 
*'  upon  interrogating  themfelves  j  fo  that  if  they  do  not  know 
*•  what  they  tell  to  be  true,  they  likewife  do  not  diflindly  per- 
*"•'  ceive  it  to  be  falfe." 

By  what  the  Docflor  fays  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Paragraph, 
it  evidently  appears  that  many  gave  him  very  different  Accounts 
from  thofe  he  has  delivered  to  the  Public.  But  'Jobnfon  hates 
the  Scotch  J  accordingly,  his  Journey  among  them  was  not  to 
give  a  fair  and  impartial  Relation  of  the  People  and  their  Man- 
ners, but  only  to  vilify  the  Nation  in  general,  and  to  contradidl 
in  particular  all  that  had  been  advanced  with  regard  to  the 
Poems  publifhed  by  Mr.  Macpherfon  :    This  being  certainly  his 

Defign, 

*  See  Mr.  Macpher/onh  Diilertatlon  concerning  the  Poems  of  OjJ:fin. 
f  2 
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Defign,  it  is  no  Way  furprifing  that  a  Man  of  his  known  Abi- 
lities fliould  make  Perfons,  not  prepared  for  Objedlions,  give 
contradi(flory  Anfwers  to  Queftions  purpofely  put  to  puzzle  and 
embarrafs  ;  but  though  in  a  Strain  of  infolent  Pedantry  he  up- 
braids them  with  Ignorance,  yet  he  is  not  quite  fo  abandoned 
as  to  charge  them  with  any  open  Breach  of  Sincerity. 

"  Mr.  Bofwell  was  very  diligent  in  his  Inquiries,  and  the 
"  Refultofhis  Inveftigations  was,  that  the  Anfwer  to  the  fe- 
**  cond  Queftion  was  commonly  fuch  as  nullified  the  firft. 

"  We  were  awhile  told,  that  they  had  an  old  Tranflation  of 
'*  the  Scriptures  ;  and  told  it  till  it  would  appear  Obftinacy  to 
**  inquire  again.  Yet  by  continued  Accumulation  of  Queftions 
*'  we  found,  the  Tranflation  meant,  if  any  Meaning  there  were, 
**  was  nothing  elfe  than  an  Ir'ifli  Bible. 

**  We  heard  of  Manufcripts  that  were,  or  that  had  been  in 
"  the  Hands  of  fomebody's  Father,  or  Grandfather ;  but  at 
"  laft  we  had  no  Reafon  to  believe  they  were  any  other  than 
"  Iripo.  Martin  mentions  Irijh,  but  never  any  Rarfe  Manu- 
"  fcripts,  to  be  found  in  the  IJlands  in  his  Time." 

Mr.  Bofwell,  whom,  from  his  being  obliged  to  be  back  be- 
fore the  Courts  of  J uf  ice  were  opened,  as  Johnfon  informs  us  in 
another  Place,  I  take  to  be  of  the  Law,  was  a  very  proper  Per- 
fon  to  crofs-queftion  the  poor  ignorant  Hehridians .  Though  I 
think  if  they  had  travelled  with  an  Intention,  not  of  contradict- 
ing, but  of  learning  the  Truth,  they  {hould  have  confulted  the 

Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen,  efpecially  the  Clergy  of  the  Country,  of  whom  the 
Dodtor  himfelf  gives  a  very  favourable  Charad:er*.  This  would 
have  given  their  Reports  fome  Weight,  but  John/on  s  Hearfay 
has  too  much  the  Appearance  of  Prejudice,  not  to  fay  Falfe- 
hood,  to  be  credited  by  the  better  and  wifer  Part  of  Mankind. 

We  may  in  particular  fafely  conclude,  that  the  old  Tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Scripture,  and  the  Manufcripts  here  alluded  to, 
were  really,  as  they  were  informed,  wrote  in  the  Earfe  Lan- 
guage; I  ft,  becaufe  we  have  already  feen,  that  the  Natives  had 
a  Tranllation  of  the  Scripture,  as  far  back  as  the  latter  End  of 
the  Twelfth  Century  j  adly,  becaufe  we  are  fare  that  there 
have  been  Earfe  Manufcripts,  and  can  moreover  prove  that 
thofe  mentioned  by  Martin,  though  he  calls  them  Ir/Jl^,  were 
undoubtedly  Earfe.  Irijh  and  Earfe  are  fynonymous  Terms, 
derived  from  lar  or  Ear,  Weft  -f-,  and  fignify  the  Weftern  or 
Galic  Language.  Accordingly  in  this  Senfe  we  find  them  ufed 
by  ScottiJJ:)  Authors  :  Thus  the  Rev.  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  Mi- 
nifter  of  Reay,  fpeaking  of  Gilbert  Murray,  Bifhop  of  Cathjiefs, 
as  above  quoted,  fays,  he  tranjlated  the  Pfalms  and  Gojpels  into 

the 


'  Thcfe  are  Johnfon'%  own  Words  ;  "  I  never  was  in  any  Houfe  of  the  IJlattds,  where 
"  I  did  not  find  Books  in  more  Languages  than  one,  if  I  ftaid  long  enough  to  want  them, 
"  except  one  from  which  the  Family  was  removed.  Literature  is  not  neglefted  by  the 
"  higher  Rank  of  the //fir/aVucj."  And  fpeaking  of  the  Pallors,  he  fays ;  "  1  faw  not 
"  one  in  the  IJlands,  whom  I  had  Reafon  to  think  either  deficient  in  Learning,  or  irre- 
"  gular  in  Life.  But  found  feveral  with  whom  I  could  not  convcrfe  without  wilhing, 
"  as  my  Refpeft  increafed,  that  they  had  not  been  Prefiyterians,"  Journey  to  the  Wejlerfi 
IJlands, 

t  See  a  Note  to  the  215th  Verfe  of  the  Firft  Book  of  the  following  Poem, 
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the  Irifh  Language,  or  Scots  Galic.  That  Mr.  Martin  called 
the  Manufcripts  in  Queflion  Irip  in  the  fame  Senfe,  appears 
evident  from  his  ufing  it  invariably  throughout  his  whole  Book, 
to  exprefs  the  Tongue  of  the  Wejiern  IJlanders,  who  are  by  all 
allowed  to  fpeak  the  Scots  Galic*.  'JoJmfon,  who  has  read 
Martin,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  this,  and  muft  therefore  have 
made  the  above  Objedlion  in  Contradidlion  to  his  own  Convic- 
tion :  but  our  Antagonift  flicks  at  nothing,  however  falfe,  to 
attain  his  Ends,  as  will  manifeflly  appear  in  the  Courfe  of  this 
Difpute. 

"  I  fuppofe  my  Opinion  of  the  Poems  of  OJJian  is  already 
**  difcovered.  I  believe  they  never  exifted  in  any  other  Form 
**  than  that  which  we  have  it^vi  ■\.     The  Editor,  or  Author, 

"  never 


*  When  Mat-fin's  Authority  was  brought  above  in  Support  of  ancient  ^rt>yJ  Manu- 
scripts, we  forgot  to  obferve,  that  he  likewife  makes  Mention  of  the  famous  Fin-mac- 
coul :  The  Nati-ves-,  fays  he,  ha've  many  Stories  of  this  General  and  his  Army,  mjith  nx-hich  I 
J}}all  not  trouble  the  Reader.  He  is  mentioned  in  Bijhop  Lefly'^  Hijhry.  In  Arran,  Martin 
was  fhewn  a  Cave,  large  enough  to  hold  a  hundred  Men,  in  which  Fin-mac-coul  lodged 
during  his  Refidence  in  that  IJland.  There  was  likewife  a  Stone,  to  which,  they  told 
him,  he  ufually  tied  his  Hunting  Dog  Bran.  Thefe,  and  other  Accounts  common  to 
the  Vulgar,  however  fabulous  and  extravagant,  are  convincing  Proofs  of  the  Exiftence  of 
fuch  a  Perfonage  formerly  in  thofe  Parts. 

t  An  anonymous  Perfon,  who,  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  figned  himfelf  ir.  Cam- 
Ircnfis,  has  fully  confuted  Dr.  John/on  with  refpeft  to  all  he  advances  in  this  Place  :  I 
Ihall  therefore  take  the  Liberty  to  tranfcribe  a  Part  of  his  Letter.  "  Dr.  J.  fays,  that 
the  Poems  oi  OJJian  never  exifted  in  any  other  Form  than  that  in  which  we  have  feen  them. 
I  beg  Pardon  for  contradifling  fo  refpeftable  an  Author,  but  muft  think  what  he  affirms 
is  a  Miftake  ;  for  I  have  often  feen  and  heard  them  repeated  in  another  Form,  and  in  an- 
other Language,  in  that  of  the  IriJ!.-i ;  and  though  I  am  neither  an  Irij?}  nor  a  Scots-man, 

yet 
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**  never  could  fhew  the  Original;  nor  can  it  be  fhewn  by  any 

*'  other;   to  revenge   reafonable   Incredulity,  by  refufing  Evi- 

"  dence,  is   a  Degree  of  Infolence,  with  which   the   World  is 

*'  not  yet  acquainted  ;  and  ftubborn  Audacity  is  the  laft  Refuge 

"  of  Guilt.     It  would   be  eafy   to   fliew  it   if  he  had  it;  but 

"  where  could  it  be  had  ?     It  is   too  long  to  be  remembered, 

"  and  the  Language  formerly  had  nothing  written.     He  has 

"  doubtlefs   inferted  Names  that  circulate  in  popular  Stories, 

"  and  may  have  tranllated  fome  wandering  Ballads,  if  any  can 

*'  be  found ;  and  the  Names,  and   fome  of  the  Images   being 

"  recolledled,    make   an    inaccurate   Auditor   imagine,    by    the 

"  Help  of  Caledonian  Bigotry,  that  he  has  formerly  beard  the 

"  Whole," 

The 


yet  I  underfland  fufHcIently  of  both  Dialefls  to  prevent  any  Impofition  that  might  be  at- 
tempted to  deceive  me,  on  fuch  an  Occafion.  I  fay  I  have  feen  poetical  Alfs.  in  the  Irijh 
Language,  and  have  taken  Extrafts  from  them,  which  contained  the  Exploits  of  Fin- 
mac-combhal,  and  his  Heroes,  though  not  exaftly  the  fame,  yet  like  as  to  the  Matter, 
with  the  Poems  attributed  to  0£':an.  Thefc  are  written  in  the  IriJh  Charaflers,  but  cer- 
tainly not  fo  ancient  as  fome  there  would  have  them  to  be ;  but  I  may  venture  to  fay  long 
before  Mr.  Macpherfon,  and  Dr.  John/on  were  born,  and  therefore  to  be  feen  before  the 
Form  Mr.  ^£f/{^/ has  given  us  of  them.  In  regard  to  what  the  Doftor  affirms  of  their 
being  too  long  to  be  remembered,  furely  that  alfo  mull  be  a  Miftake.  They  are  feparate 
Books,  or  diftinft  Parts,  and  there  are  many  ftill  living  in  the  North  of  Ireland  who  can 
repeat  them  Word  for  Word.  I  prefume  the  Doftor  mufl  remember  Boys  at  School  who 
could  repeat  one  or  all  the  Eclogues,  or  a  Georgk  of  P'irgil.  I  can  with  Truth  aver,  and 
what  many  will  affirm,  that  there  are  feveral  Perfons  in  Wales  who  can  repeat  the  Tran- 
faftions    (however  fabulous)    of  Arthur,    and  his   Mil-wyr,   i.  e.  his  thou/and  Heroes, 

which  are  as  long  as  the  Poems  of  Ojjian. We  have  ftill  extant  in  the  fame  Manner, 

fome  of  the  Poems  of  Taliscyn  Pen.  Brydd,  i.  e.  the  Chief  of  Poets,  in  the  IVelch 
Language,  and  they  are  not  inferior  to  modern  Poetry  of  high  Eftimation.  Talifyn  fiou- 
riftied  in  the  Year  Five  Hundred, 
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The  Evidence  of  the  anonymous  Author  in  the  Note,  plainly 
proves  the  Exiftence  of  the  Poems,  in  another  Form,  long  be- 
fore they  were  tranflated  by  Mr.  Macpherfon.  That  the  Editor 
never  could  fliew  the  Original,  is  aiferted  diredlly  in  the  Face 
of  Fafts.  Mr.  Macpherfon,  even  before  the  Tranflation  made 
its  Appearance,  published  Propofals  for  printing  by  Subfcription 
the  Originals*;  but  finding  no  Encouragement,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  leaving  a  Copy  of  the  Archetype  feme  Months  in 
the  Bookfeller's  Shop,  for  the  Infpe<flion  of  the  Curious :  And 
when  Temoi-a  came  out,  the  Original  of  the  Seventh  Book  was 
given  as  a  Specimen  of  the  Galic  Language  -j-,  I  cannot  devife 
what  other  Methods,  than  thefe  mentioned,  the  Editor  could 
have  poffibly  taken,  to  convince  the  Public  in  general  of  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Poems. 

The  Dodlor's  Objedions  of  OJJian  being  too  long  to  be  re- 
membered, and  of  the  Language  having  had  formerly  nothing 
written ;  have  been  already  fully  anfwered,  by  what  was  faid  on 

the 

*  Lafi  Tear  he  (Macpherfon J  puhUped  Propofals  for  printing  by  Subfcription  the  Originals, 
in  order  to  convince  the  Critics  of  their  Authenticity  ;  but  as  no  Subfcription  'was  received,  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  Public  required  no  fuch  Tejiimonies  :  Neverthelefs,  he  Jlill  intends  to 
print  the  Originals,  oir,  at  leaf,  to  depofite  Copies  of  them  in  fame  public  Library.  See  the 
Critical  Re-viev.;  No.  71,  for  December  1761.  We  hope  Mr.  Macpherfon  has,  or  will 
fulfil  one  of  thefe  Promifes,  not  for  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems,  which  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  but  that  the  World  may  have  left  a  complete  Copy  of  OJian's  original  Works, 
from  the  Hands  of  a  Perfon  fo  well  verfed  in  the  Galic  Language. 

t  This  Advertifement  was  prefixed  by  the  Author :  It  is  thought  proper  to  give  a  Spe- 
cimen of  the  original  Galic,  for  the  Satisfaflion  of  thofe  who  doubt  the  Authenticity  of 
Oj^ait's  Poems.     The  Seventh  Book  of  Temora  is  fixed  on,  for  that  Purpofe,  not  from  any 

other 
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the  early  Orthography  of  the  Earfe  Tongue,  and  the  Pradice 
common  to  all  Nations  of  preferving  part  Events  by  oral  Tra- 
dition, before  they  were  acquainted  with  the  Ufe  of  Letters. 
-As  for  the  Editor  paffing  his  own  Compofitions  for  ancient 
Poems,  by  inferting  Names  that  circulate  in  popular  Stories  and 
wandering  Ballads ;  the  ImpofTibility  of  fuch  a  Fraud  appears, 
by  the  Pains  taken  to  compare  Mr.  Macpherfon^  Verfion  with 
the  original  Songs,  ftill  remembered  by  many  of  the  Natives, 
as  well  as  with  written  Copies  to  be  found  in  the  Hands  of  fome 
Gentlemen  of  Tafte  and  Learning.  Upon  the  neareft  Examina- 
tion the  Tranflations  were  allowed  to  be  amazingly  literal,  evea 
fo  much  fo,  as  often  to  preferve  the  Cadence  of  the  Galic  Ver- 
fification. 

**  I  afked  a  very  learned  Minifter  in  Sky,  who  had  ufed  all 
**  Arts  to  make  me  believe  the  Genuinenefs  of  the  Book,  whe- 
■"  ther  at  Lift  he  believed  it  himfelf  ?  But  he  would  not  anfwer. 
'^  He  wiflied  me  to  be  deceived,  for  the  Honour  of  his  Coun- 

"  try  a 


other  fuperior  Merit,  than  the  Variety  of  its  Verfification.  To  print  any  Part  of  the 
former  Colleiilion  was  unneceflary,  as  a  Copy  of  the  Originals  lay,  for  many  Months,  iti 
the  Bookfeller's  Hands,  for  the  Infpeftion  of  the  Curious  *.  Though  the  erroneous  Or- 
thography of  the  Bards  is  departed  from,  in  many  Inftances,  in  the  following  Specimen, 
yet  feveral  quiefcent  Confonants  are  retained,  to  fhew  the  Derivation  of  the  Words.  This 
Circumftance  may  give  an  uncouth  Appearance  to  the  Language,  in  the  Eyes  of  thofe 
who  are  Strangers  to  its  Harmony.  They  ought,  however,  to  confider,  that  a  Language 
is  put  to  the  fevereft  Teft,  when  it  is  ftripped  of  its  own  proper  Charafters  ;  efpecially 
when  the  Power  <:>{  one  of  them  requires,  fometimes,  a  Combination  of  two  or  three  Roman 
Letters  to  exprefs  it. 

*  And  this  Mr,  Bedet  lias  folemnly  avowed  in  the  public  Pafers. 
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•*  try ;  but  would  not  diredly  and  formally  deceive  me.  Yet 
"  has  this  Man's  Teftimony  been  publickly  produced,  as  of  one 
"  that  held  Fmgal  to  be  the  Work  of  OJJian." 

Allowing  this  Account,  notwithftanding  the  dubious  Afpeft 
it  bears  *,  to  be  exadlly  true  ;  a  very  different  Inference  may  be 
drawn  from  it,  than  that  which  our  Antagonifl  alledges.  The 
Conteft,  we  may  prefume,  was  carried  on  in  the  imperious 
(and  I  might  add  abufive)  Strain  natural  to  Johrifon ;  who  at 
length  putting  fuch  an  impertinent  Queftion  to  the  Minifter, 
as  afking  if  he  believed  what  he  was  all  the  while  contending 
for,  the  reverend  Gentleman,  juftly  offended  at  his  doubting 
of  it,  agreeable  to  the  Rules  of  Politenefs  bridled  his  Refent- 
ment ;  and  probably  finding  the  ftrongefl  Arguments  urged  in 
vain,  dropped  the  Difpute.  This  to  have  been  really  the  Cafe 
is  more  confonant  to  Reafon,  than  to  fuppofe  a  Man  of  the 
Minifter's  Cloth  and  Learning  capable  of  impofing  upon  another 
what  he  did  not  believe  himfelf :  Nor  does  it  look  at  all  con- 
fiftent,  that  he  would  hefitate  to  tell  a  Lie,  at  the  Inflant  he 
was  obtruding  the  grofleft  Lnpoflure  upon  the  Dodlor. 

"  It  is  faid,  that  fome  Men  of  Integrity  profefs  to  have  heard 
*'  Parts  of  it,  but  they  all  heard  them   when   they  were  Boys  j 

"  and 


*  This  was  f.nt  to  the  Prefs  before  I  had  read  the  Letters  from  Edinburgh,  'written  in, 
theYtars  1774  fl«./ 1775.  The  Author  ofthefe  alTures  us,  that  a  Perfon  of  Credit,  who 
wat  prefent  during  the  Converfation  here  alluded  to,  informed  him,  that  there  is  not  a 
Word  of  Truth  in  this  Relation  of  Dr.  yo4«yoH.  As  the  Gentleman's  Letter  is  too  long 
to  be  quoted  in  a  Note,  and  yet  too  inteiefting  to  be  entirely  omitted,  it  fhall  be  printed 
at  Length  at  the  End  of  the  Preface. 
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and  it  was  never  faid  that  any  of  them  could  recite  fix  Lines, 
They  remember  Names,  and  perhaps  fome  proverbial  Senti- 
ments ;  and,  having  no  diftincfl  Ideas,  coin  a  Refemblance 
without  an  Original.  The  Perfuafion  of  the  Scots,  however, 
is  far  from  being  univerlal ;  and  in  a  Quellion  fo  capable  of 
Proof,  why  fliould  Doubt  be  fuffered  to  continue  ?  The 
Editor  has  been  heard  to  fay,  that  Part  of  the  Poem  was  re- 
ceived by  him,  in  the  Saxon  CharatSter.  He  has  then  found 
by  fome  peculiar  Fortune,  an  unwritten  Language,  written 
in  a  Charafter  which  the  Natives  probably  never  beheld." 

It  really  amazes  me  to  hear  Johnfon  advance,  that  all  thofe 
Gentlemen  who  fet  their  Names  to  the  Authenticity  of  OJJian's 
Poems,  heard  them  only  ivhcn  they  ivere  Boys.  To  expofe  the 
barefaced  Falfity  of  his  AfTertion,  we  have  only  to  turn  back  to 
the  Teftimonies  prefixed  to  this  Preface. 

"  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  defirous  to  have  the  Tranllation  compared 
with  the  oral  Editions  of  any  who  had  Parts  of  the  Original 
diftindtly  on  their  Memorj',  applied  to  feveral  Clergymen  to 
make  Inquiry  in  their  refpedlive  Pariflies  concerning  fuch  Per- 
fons ;  and  to  compare  what  they  rehearfed  with  the  printed 
Verlion.  Accordingly,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johfi  Macpherfon^ 
Minifter  of  Slate,  in  Sky ;  Mr.  Neil  Macleod,  Minifter  of  Rofs, 
in  Mull;  Mr.  Angus  Macleod,  Minifter  of  South  Vijl ;  Mr, 
Donald  Macqueen,  Minifter  oi  Kilmuir,  in  Sky;  and  Mr.  Donald 
Macleod,  Minifter  of  Glcnelg;  he  had  Reports  on  this  Head, 
containing  diftinft  and  explicit  Teftimonies  to  almoft  the  whole 
Epic  Poem  of  Fingal,  from  Beginning  to  End,  and  feveral  alfo 

g  2  of 
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of  the  leffer  PoemSj  as  rehearfed  in  the  Original,  in  their  Pre- 
fence,  by  Perfons  whofe  Names  and  Places  of  Abode  they  men- 
tion, and  compared  by  themfelves  with  the  printed  Tranllation. 
They  affirm  that  in  many  Places,  what  was  rehearfed  in  their 
Prefence  agreed  literally  and  exadlly  with  the  Tranflation.  In 
fome  Places  they  found  Variations  from  it,  and  Variations  evea 
among  different  Rehearfers  of  the  fame  Poem  in  the  Original ; 
as  Words  and  Stanzas  omitted  by  fome  which  others  repeated, 
and  the  Order  and  Connexion  in  fome  Places  changed.  But 
they  remarked,  that  thefe  Variations  are  on  the  Whole  not  very 
material ;  and  that  Mr,  Macpberjhn  feemed  to  them  to  follow 
the  nioft  juft  and  authentic  Copy  of  the  Senfe  of  his  Author. 
Some  of  thefe  Clergymen,  particularly  Mr.  Neil  Macleod,  can 
themfelves  repeat  from  Memory  feveral  Paffages  of  Fingal ;  the 
Tranflation  of  which  they  affure  me  is  exadl," — - 

**  Mr.  Alexander  MacaulaVy  Chaplain  to  the  88th  Regiment; 
Mr.  Adam  Fergiifon,  ProfefTor  of  Moral  Philofophy ;  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Frafer,  Governor  to  Francis  Stuart^  Efq,  informed 
him,  that  at  feveral  different  Times  they  were  with  Mr.  Mac- 
■pherfoUy  after  he  had  returned  from  his  Journey  through  the 
Highlands,  and  whilfl  he  was  employed  in  the  Work  of  Tran- 
flating;  that  they  looked  into  his  Manufcripts,  feveral  of  which 
had  the  Appearance  of  being  old ;  that  they  were  fully  fatisfied 
of  their  being  genuine  Highland  Poems;  that  they  compared 
the  Tranflation  in  many  Places  with  the  Original,  and  they 
atteil  it  to  be  very  jufl  and  faithful,  and  remarkably  literal." 

I  have 
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I  have  tranfcribed  thefe  few  Inflances,  from  among  many,  to 
flievv  how  falle  it  is  to  pretend  that  all  thofe  who  gave  their 
Teftimony  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Tranflation,  had  only 
heard  the  Poems  when  they  were  Boys,  and  remembered  but 
Names  and  fome  proverbial  Sentiments,  by  which,  without  any 
diftindt  Ideas,  they  coined  a  Refemblance  without  an  Original : 
Gn  the  contrary,  we  fee,  fome  of  thefe  Gentlemen  could  them- 
felves  recite  a  great  Part  of  the  Poems ;  and  moreover  compared 
the  Tranflation  with  what  others  rehearfed,  who  knew  the 
Whole.  Several  make  Affidavit  that  they  faw  Mr.  Macpberfon's 
Manufcripts,  and,  comparing  his  Tranflation  with  thofe  Ori- 
ginals, found  it  remarkably  literal.  Are  not  thefe  Proofs  as 
full  as  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  can  poffibly  admit  ?  Therefore 
to  require  any  others  is  abfurd ;  and  if  John/on  ftill  pretends  a 
Doubt,  it  is  becaufe  he  is  obfliinate,  and  refolved  to  oppofe  the 
clearefl:  Evidence. 

As  for  the  Editor  being  heard  to  fiy,  that  Part  of  the  Poem 
was  received  by  him  in  the  Saxon  Character,  there  is  not  the 
leaft  Impoffibility  in  that,  fince  the  Charafter,  which  goes  by 
the  Name  of  Saxon,  is  the  fame  with  that  made  Ufe  of  by  the 
ancient  Britons.  For  Sir  "James  Ware  (in  the  Antiquities  of 
Ireland,  C.  III.)  informs  us,  that  the  Saxons,  having  no  Al- 
phabet of  their  own,  borrowed  the  old  Britijlo  Letters  from  the 
IriJJi  ;  when,  after  their  Converfion,  they  flocked  to  that  King- 
•dom  for  Education.  Camden  (p.  131 8)  inclines  to  the  fame 
Opinion.  What  feems  to  put  it  beyond  a  Doubt  is,  that  the 
Saxon  Chara<3:er  is  flmilar  with.that  ufeA  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 

at 
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at  this  Day  *\  Johnfon  therefore  difcovers  his  Ignorance  in  up- 
braiding Macpherfon  with  finding  an  unwritten  Language  in  a 
Character  which  the  Natives  never  beheld,  lince  it  was  the 
common,  if  not  the  only  one  they  were  acquainted  with  -j-. 

"  I  have 


•  What  is  here  faid  gives  an  additional  Strength  to  the  Suppofitlon  made  in  another 
Place,  that  the  Scotch  and  Lip  were  acquainted  with  the  Ufe  of  Letters  before  the  Intro- 
dudion  of  Chriftianity. 

I  Ihall  here,  for  the  Satisfaftion  of  the  Reader,  give  the  Letters,  vulgarly  called  S<ixon, 
with  the  Galic  Appellations  of  them. 

A   a         A  a     Ailim.  LI  LI        Luis. 


B    b 

B   b 

Beith. 

M  m 

CO 

m 

Muin. 

C   c 

E   c 

Coll. 

N  n 

N 

n 

Nuin. 

D  d 

D  t) 

Duir. 

O    o 

O 

o 

Oun. 

E    e 

e  e 

Eadha. 

P    p 

P 

P 

Peithboc 

F    f 

F  p 

Fearn. 

R    r 

R 

V- 

Ruis. 

G  g 

Cs 

Gort. 

S     f 

8 

r 

Suil. 

H  h 

Ph 

Uath. 

T    t 

T 

r 

Tinne. 

I    i 

I    1 

Jogha. 

U    u 

U 

u 

Uir. 

Some  Tables  add  three  more  Letters,  viz.  Cp  or  Qj  called  ^eirt ;  nj,  called 
Kgedal ;  and  Z,  called  Xtraif.  But  thefe  are  excluded  the  modern  Alphabet  as  fuper- 
fluous  Confonants  :   For  Q__and  K  are  pronounced  as  c  ;  and  n^,  and  Z  are  never  ufcd. 

f  Notwithftanding  the  Doflor's  boafted  Pretenfion  to  univerfal  Knowledge,  he  appears 
.  very  deficient  in  Antiquity.  Being  told  in  the  Ille  of  Sky,  that  Urns  are  frequently  found 
In  the  Cairns  ;  regardlefs  oi  Scotch  Information,  he  is  of  Opinion  the  Cullom  of  burning 
the  Dead  never  reached  thofe  Parts:  But  our  Note  at  the  End  of  the  Second  Book,  will 
convince  the  Reader  of  the  contrary ;  and  Ol^i  IVoi-mius  evidently  proves  that  this  Prac- 
tice prevailed  among  the  Northern  Nations. 
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"  I  have  yet  fuppofcd  no  Impofture  but  in  the  Publiflier, 
yet  am  far  from  Certainty,  that  fome  Tranflations  have  not 
been  lately  made,  that  may  now  be  obtruded  as  Parts  of  the 
original  Work.  Credulity  on  one  Part  is  a  ftrong  Tempta- 
tion to  Deceit  on  the  other,  efpecially  to'  Deceit  of  which  no 
perfonal  Injury  is  the  Confequence,  and  which  flatters  the 
Author  with  his  own  Ingenuity.  The  Scots  have  fomething 
to  plead  for  their  eafy  Reception  of  an  improbable  Fidlion  : 
They  are  feduced  by  their  Fondnefs  for  their  fuppofed  An- 
ceftors.  A  Scotchman  mufl  be  a  very  fturdy  Moralift,  who 
does  not  love  Scotland  better  than  Truth ;  he  will  always 
love  it  better  than  Inquiry :  And  if  Falfehood  flatters  his 
Vanity,  will  not  be  very  diligent  to  detedl  it.  Neither  ought 
the  Englijlo  to  be  much  influenced  by  Scotch  Authority  ;  for 
of  the  paft  and  prefent  State  of  the  whole  Ea^-Je  Nation,  the 
Loidanders  are  at  leafl:  as  ignorant  as  ourfelves.  To  be  ig- 
norant is  painful  ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  quiet  our  Uneafmefs 
by  the  deluflve  Opiate  of  hafl:y  Credulity." 

Dodlor  John/on,  after  every  Attempt  to  overthrow  the  Au- 
thenticity of  OJfian,  here  malicioufly  endeavours  to  invalidate 
whatever  may  hereafter  be  produced  in  his  Favour.  But  the 
Suppofition  that  fome  have  been  employed  in  making  an  Earfe 
A^erlion  to  obtrude  upon  the  Public  for  the  Original,  is  as 
groundlefs  as  it  is  invidious.  The  Tranflator  produced  the 
Original,  and,  had  he  met  with  any  Encouragement,  would 
have  printed  it,  when  the  firft  Publication  made  its  Appearance. 
Though  Johnfon  is  ignorant  of  the  Galic  Language,  all  in  the 
Kingdorn  are  not :    W.  Cambrenfis,  already  quoted,  profefTes  to 
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know  enough  to  dete(5l  any  Forgery  that  might  be  attempted. 
The  fame  Gentleman  declares,  he  had  both  {een  and  heard  the 
Poems  fung  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  long  before  he  faw  the 
Form  in  which  they  were  given  by  Mr.  Becket. 

The  Acquaintance  of  the  Irifl:  with  thefe  Poems,  puts  their 
Authenticity  beyond  a  Doubt,  and  deftroys  at  once  the  extrava- 
gant Notion,  that  the  Lowlanders  as  well  as  Highlanders  (from 
a  Love  to  their  Country,  and  a  Fondnefs  for  their  fuppofed  An- 
cejlors)  have  combined  to  palm  the  grofleft  Forgeries  upon  the 
learned  World.  No  one  except  'Johnfon,  who  has  fluck  at  no- 
thing to  fatisfy  his  private  Antipathy,  would  have  had  the  Te- 
merity to  accufe  them  of  a  Thing  fo  evidently  impra<5ticable 
and  abfurd.  But  however  fuch  wanton  Attacks  upon  the 
Charadler  of  a  wife  and  refpeftable  Nation  may  pleafe  the  ma- 
lignant Spirit  of  fome  of  his  Countrymen,  they  will  never, 
with  the  better  Part,  gain  him  any  Credit  either  as  a  Philofo- 
pher  or  a  Man. 

**  But  this  is  the  Age  in  which  thofe  who  could  not  read, 
■"  have  been  fuppofed  to  write  j  in  which  the  Giants  of  anti- 
"  quated  Romance  have  been  exhibited  as  Realities.  If  we 
^'  know  little  of  the  ancient  Highlanders,  let  us  not  fill  the 
"  Vacuity  with  OJJian.  If  we  have  not  fearched  the  Magellanic 
"  Regions,  let  us  however  forbear  to  people  them  with  Pata~ 
"  £ons." 

That  a  Perfon,  who  can  neither  write  nor  read,  may  ftill 
compofe   in  a  Tongue  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted,  we 
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have  proved  very  poflible  both  from  Reafon  and  ancient  Prac- 
tice ;  but  Do6lor  Samuel  'Johnfon  is  the  firft,  and  will  probably 
be  the  lail,  that  travelled  in  Search  of  Records  which  he  could 
not  read,  and  criticifed  a  Language  of  which  he  never  under- 
ftood  a  Syllable :  However,  we  are  confident  the  Public  will 
not  let  themfelves  be  deceived  by  the  Mifreprefentations  of  one, 
who  was  too  ungenerous  to  judge  with  Candour,  and  too  igno- 
rant to  difcover  a  Fraud,  if  any  fuch  had  been  intended.  I  am 
really  furprifed  that  a  Man  of  his  literary  Reputation,  would 
venture  it  in  a  Contefl  for  which  he  was  every  Way  fo  very  im- 
proper ;  the  Editor  is  a  Perfon  of  great  Abilities,  Johnfon^ 
Equal  on  any,  but  far  his  Superior  on  the  Ground  he  has 
chofen  to  engage  him.  I  expedted  before  this  he  would  have 
chaftized  the  Doctor's  Infolence,  and  vindicated  his  own  Cha- 
radler  from  the  Injuries  openly  offered  to  it.  But  the  following 
Sheets  being  acflually  in  the  Prefs,  obliged  me,  in  the  inean 
Time,  to  ftep  forth  in  Defence  of  the  Bard,  and  to  confront, 
though  with  the  utmoft  Diffidence,  this  Cohjfiis  of  Englijlj 
Learning :  And  though,  I  prefume,  the  Futility  of  his  Argu- 
ments has  been  already  fufficiently  Hiewn,  as  a  farther  Confuta- 
tion of  the  fame,  I  fliall  here  fubjoin  certain  Confiderations 
tending  to  evince,  that  the  Manners  defcribed  by  OJian  muft 
have  been  real,  and  not  the  counterfeit  Invention  of  a  modern 
Author  *.  If  they  will  perufe  with  Attention  thefe  Confider- 
ations, I  do  not  defpair  of  bringing  over  even  the  mofl  incredu- 
lous to  my  Opinion. 

It 

•  The  following  Arguments  are  taken  from  Lord  Karnes,  a  greater  Critic,  and  one 
who  has  a  much  better  Title  to  the  Name  of  Philofopher  than  Dr.  Jthn/on.  See  SkelchN 
of  I  he  Hijfoiy  of  Man.— Appetite  fur  Society.— Origin  of  National  Society, 
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It  is  a  noted  and  well-founded  Obfervation,  that  Manners 
are  never  painted  to  the  Life  by  any  one  to  whom  they  are  not 
familiar.  It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  the  Outlines  of  imaginary 
Manners ;  but  to  fill  up  the  Pidlure  with  all  the  Variety  of 
Tints  that  Manners  alTume  in  different  Situations,  uniting  all 
in  one  entire  Whole,  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  efl.  Yet  the  Manners 
here  fuppofed  to  be  invented,  are  delineated  in  a  Variety  of  In- 
cidents, of  Sentiments,  of  Images,  and  of  Allufions,  making 
one  entire  Pidiure,  without  once  deviating  into  the  flightefl 
Incongruity.  Every  Scene  in  OJJian  relates  to  Hunting,  to 
Fighting,  and  to  Love ;  the  fole  Occupations  of  Men  in  the 
original  State  of  Society  :  There  is  not  a  lingle  Image,  Simile, 
or  Allufion,  but  what  is  borrowed  from  that  State,  without  a 
jarring  Circumflance.  Suppofing  all  to  be  mere  Invention,  is 
it  not  amazing  to  find  no  Mention  of  Highland  Clans,  nor  of 
any  Name  now  in  Ufe  ?  Is  it  not  flill  more  amazing,  that 
there  is  not  the  flighted:  Hint  of  the  Chriflian  Religion,  not 
even  in  a  Metaphor  or  AUufion  ?  Is  it  not  equally  amazing, 
that  in  a  Work  where  Deer's  Flefli  is  frequently  mentioned, 
and  a  curious  Method  of  roafting  it,  there  fliould  not  be  a  Word 
of  Fifh  as  Food,  which  is  fo  common  in 'later  Times  ?  Very 
few  Highlanders  know  that  their  Forefathers  did  not  eat  Fifli ; 
and  fuppofing  it  to  be  known,  it  would  require  Attention  more 
than  human,  never  once  to  mention  it.  Can  it  be  fuppofed, 
that  a  modern  Writer  could  be  fo  conflantly  on  his  Guard,  as 
never  to  mention  Corn,  nor  Cattle  ?  In  a  Story  fo  fcanty  of 
poetical  Images,  the  fedentary  Life  of  a  Shepherd,  and  the  In- 
duflry  of  a  Hufbandman  would  make  a  capital  Figure :  The 
cloven  Foot  would  fomewhere  appear.     And   yet   in   all    the 
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Works  of  Oj[fia7i,  there  is  no  Mention  of  Agriculture ;  and  but 
a  flight  Hint  of  a  Herd  of  Cattle  in  one  or  two  AUufions.  I 
willingly  give  all  Advantages  to  the  Unbeliever :  Suppofing  the 
Author  of  Offian  to  be  a  late  Writer,  embellifhed  with  every 
Refinement  of  modern  Education  ;  yet  even  upon  that  Suppofi- 
tion  he  is  a  Miracle,  far  from  being  equalled  by  any  other 
Author  ancient  or  modern. 

But  the  remote  Antiquity  of  the  Bard  muft  be  admitted, 
when  we  confider  that  his  Works  cannot  have  exifted  lefs  than 
three  or  four  Centuries  back.  The  Tranflator  faw  in  the  JJle 
of  Sky  the  firft  four  Books  of  the  Poem  of  Fingal,  M'ritten  in  a 
fair  Hand  on  Vellum,  and  bearing  Date  in  the  Year  1403. 
The  Natives  believe  that  Poem  to  be  very  ancient :  Many  have 
PafTages  of  it  by  Heart,  tranfmitted  by  Memory  from  their 
Forefathers.  Their  Dogs  bear  commonly  the  Name  of  Luath, 
Bran,  &c.  mentioned  in  thefe  Poems,  as  our  Dogs  do  of  Pom- 
pey  and  Ccefar.  Many  other  Particulars  might  be  brought ; 
but  thefe  are  fufficient  to  prove  that  the  Poem  has  fubfifted  at 
leaft  thefe  three  or  four  hundred  Years.  Taking  this  for 
granted,  I  argue  thus  :  The  Highlanders  at  prefent  are  rude 
and  illiterate,  and  could  not  in  Fadl  be  much  better  at  the  above 
Period.  Now  to  hold  the  Manners  defcribed  in  OJJian  to  be 
imaginary,  is  in  Effedl  to  hold,  that  they  were  iilvented  by  an 
ignorant  Highlander,  acquainted  with  the  rude  Manners  of  his 
own  Country,  but  utterly  unacquainted  with  every  other  Syfteni 
of  Manners.  From  what  Source  did  he  draw  the  refined  Man- 
ners fo  delicioiifly  painted  by  him  ?  Suppofing  him  to  have 
been  a  Traveller,  of  which  we  have  not  the  flighteft  Hint,  the 
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Manners  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  other  neighbouring  Na- 
tions, were  at  that  Time  little  lefs  barbarous  than  thofe  of  our 
own  Country.  I  can  therefore  difcover  no  other  Source  than 
diredt  Infpiration,  unlefs  we  allow  them  to  be  real. 

But  further  :  The  uncommon  Talents  of  OJJian  will  readily 
be  acknowledged  by  every  Reader  of  Tafte  :  He  certainly  was  a 
great  Mafler  in  his  Way.  Now,  whether  his  Works  be  late, 
or  compofed  four  Centuries  ago,  a  Man  of  fuch  Parts  inventing 
an  hiftorical  Fable,  and  laying  the  Scene  of  Aftion  among  Sa- 
vages in  the  Hunter-State,  would  naturally  frame  a  Syftem  of 
Manners  the  beft  fuited  in  his  Opinion  to  tliat  State.  What 
then  could  tempt  him  to  adopt  a  Syftem  of  Manners  fo  oppofite 
to  any  Notion  he  could  frame  of  favage  Manners  ?  The  Abfur- 
dity  is  fo  grofs,  that  we  are  forced,  however  reluftantly,  to  be- 
lieve, that  thefe  Manners  are  not  fidtitious,  but  in  Reality  the 
Manners  of  his  Country,  coloured  perhaps,  or  a  little  heighten- 
ed, according  to  the  Privilege  of  an  Epic  Poet.  And  once  ad- 
mitting that  Fadt,  there  can  be  no  Hefitation  in  afcribing  the 
Work  to  OJJian,  Son  oi  Fin  gal,  whofe  Name  it  bears  :  We  have 
no  better  Evidence  for  the  Authors  of  feveral  Greek  and  Roman 
Books.  Upon  the  fame  Evidence  we  niuft  believe,  that  OJian 
lived  in  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  of  whom  Mention 
is  made  under  the  Defignation  of  Caracul  the  King  of'  the  World ; 
at  which  Period  the  Shepherd-State  was  fcarce  known  in  Cale- 
donia, and  Hufbandry  not  at  all.  Had  he  lived  fo  late  as  the 
Twelfth  Century,  when  there  were  Flocks  and  Herds  in  that 
Country,  and  feme  Sort  of  Agriculture,  a  Poet  of  Genius,  fuch 
as  OJJian  undoubtedly  was,  would  have  drawn  from  thefe  his 
firft  Images, 
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We  have  now  only  to  account  for  the  pure  and  elevated  Man- 
ners to  be  found  in  a  Bard,  who  certainly  lived  in  the  firft  Stage 
of  Society,  and  the  foregoing  Arguments  are  conclufive. 

The  Caledonians  were  not  an  original  Tribe,  to  found  a  Sup- 
pofition  that  they  might  have  Manners  peculiar  to  themfelves  : 
They  were  a  Branch  of  the  Celta,  and  had  a  Language  common 
to  them  with  the  Inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and  of  England.  The 
Manners  probably  of  all  were  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo  ;  and  if  we 
expedl  any  Light  for  explaining  Caledonian  Manners,  it  rnufl:  be 
from  that  Quarter  :  We  have  indeed  no  other  Refource.  Dio" 
dorus  Siculus  (Lib.  V.)  reports  of  the  Ceha,  that,  though  war- 
like, they  were  upright  in  their  Dealings,  and  far  removed  from 
Deceit  and  Duplicity.  Ccejar  fays,  (De  Bcllo  Africa  J  the 
Gauls  are  of  an  open  Temper,  not  at  all  infidious  ;  and  in  Fight 
they  rely  on  Valour,  not  on  Stratagem.  And  though  cruel  to 
their  Enemies,  yet  Fomponius  Mela  (Lib.  IIL)  obferves,  that 
they  were  kind  and  compaffionate  to  the  fupplicant  and  unfor- 
tunate. Strabo  defcribes  the  Gauls  (Lib.  IV.)  as  ftudious  of 
War,  and  of  great  Alacrity  in  Fighting;  otherwife  an  innocent 
People,  altogether  void  of  Malignity.  He  fays,  that  they  had 
three  Orders  of  Men,  Bards,  Priefts,  and  Druids;  that  the 
Province  of  the  Bards  was  to  fludy  Poetry,  and  to  compofe 
Songs  in  Praife  of  their  deceafed  Heroes ;  that  the  Priefts  pre- 
fided  over  divine  Worfhip ;  and  that  the  Druids,  befide  ftudying 
Moral  and  Natural  Pliilofophy,  determined  all  Controverfies, 
and  had  fome  Direction  even  in  War.  Ccefar,  lefs  attentive  to 
Civil  Matters,  comprehends  thefe  three  Orders  under  the  Name 
of  Druid ;  and  obferves  that  the  Druids   teach  their  Difciples  a 
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vaft  Number  of  Verfes,  which  they  muft  get  by  Heart.  The 
Celts  (fays  Mlian,  Var.  Hift.)  are  the  moft  enterprifing  of  Men : 
They  make  thofe  Warriors  who  die  bravely  in  Fight  the  Subjedl 
of  Songs.  And  Diodorus  Siculus,  already  quoted,  informs  us, 
that  the  Gauls  had  Poets  termed  Bards,  who  fung  Airs  accom- 
panied with  the  Harp,  in  Praife  of  fome,  and  Difpraife  of 
others. 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  Gallic  Celta  carried 
with  them  their  Manners  and  Cuftoms  to  Britain,  and  fpread 
them  gradually  from  South  to  North.  And  as  the  Caledonians^ 
inhabiting  a  mountainous  Country  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  the 
Ifland,  had  little  Commerce  with  other  Nations,  they  preferved 
long  in  Purity  many  Celtic  Cuftoms,  particularly  that  of  retain- 
ing Bards  *.     All  the  Chieftains  had  Bards  in  their  Pay,  whofe 

Province 


•  Our  prefent  Highlanders  are  but  a  fmall  Part  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  and  they 
liave  been  finking  in  their  Importance,  from  the  Time  that  Arts  and  Sciences  made  a 
Figure,  and  peaceable  Manners  prevailed.  And  yet  in  that  People  are  difcernible  many 
remaining  Features  of  their  Forefathers  the  CakJoiians.  They  have  to  this  Day  a  Difpo- 
fition  to  War,  and  when  difciplined  make  excellent  Soldiers,  fober,  aflive,  and  obedient. 
They  are  eminently  hofpitable ;  and  the  Character  given  by  Strata  of  the  Gallic  Celtie, 
that  they  were  innocent,  and  devoid  of  Malignity,  is  to  them  perfeftly  applicable.  That 
they  have  not  the  Magnanimity  and  Heroifm  of  the  Caledonians,  is  eafily  accounted  for. 
The  Caledonians  were  a  free  and  independent  People,  unawed  by  any  fuperior  Power,  and 
livino-  under  the  mild  Government  of  their  Chieftains.  Compared  with  their  Forefathers, 
the  prefent  Highlanders  make  a  very  inconfiderable  Figure  :  Their  Country  is  barren,  and 
at  any  Rate  is  but  a  fmall  Part  of  a  potent  Kingdom  ;  and  their  Language  deprives  them 
of  Intcrcourfe  with  their  polifhed  Neighbours.  But  what  chiefly  afFefted  the  Manners,  as 
well  as  the  Power  of  the  Hehridian  Scots,  was  the  Violence  of  the  Reformation.  This  not 
only  overthrew  the  national  Church,  but  moreover  deiiroyed  almoll  every  Veftige  of 
Magnificence,  whether  religious  or  fecular,  that  adorned  the  Face  of  thofe  Countrie.'. 
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Province  it  was  to  compole  Songs  in  Praife  of  their  Anceftors, 
and  to  accompany  thole  Songs  with  the  Harp.  This  Enter- 
tainment inflamed  their  Love  for  War,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
foftened  their  Manners,  which  were  naturally  innocent  and  void 
of  Malignity.  It  had  befide  a  wonderful  Influence  in  forming 
virtuous  Manners.  The  Bards,  in  praifing  the  deceafed  Heroes, 
would  naturally  feledt  virtuous  Ad:ions,  which  make  the  beft 
Figure  in  heroic  Poetry,  and  the  moft  proper  to  illuftrate  the 
Hero  of  the  Song  *  :    Vice  may  be  flattered  ;  but  Praife  is  never 
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Architefture  is  one  of  the  polite  Arts,  and  the  conllant  Companion  of  Letters  and  Cr. 
vilization ;  fome  Idea  therefore  may  be  formed  of  the  Injury  done  to  both,  on  the  above 
Occafioii,  by  confidering  the  defpicable  State  to  which  that  Art  has  been  ever  fince  re- 
duced in  the  North-Weft  Parts  of  Scotland :  And  notwithftanding  it  is  now  again  reviving, 
and  great  Improvements  have  been  lately  made,  yet  it  will  be  many  Years,  if  not  Cen- 
turies, before  the  Wefiern  Ijles  will  boafl:  of  Struflures  comparable  to  thofe  fuperb  Ruins 
to  be  ftill  met  with  in  Jona. 

•  The  Highland  Tribes  clearly  appear  to  have  been  addifted  in  fo  high  a  Degree  to 
Poetry,  and  to  have  made  it  fo  much  thtir  Study  from  the  earlieft  Times,  as  may  remove 
our  Wonder  at  meeting  with  a  Vein  of  higher  poetical  Refinement  among  them,  than 
was  at  firft  Sight  to  have  been  expelled  among  a  People,  whom  we  are  accuftomed  to  call 
barbarous.  Barbarity,  I  mufl  obferve,  is  a  very  equivocal  Term;  it  admits  of  many 
Forms  and  Degrees ;  and  though,  in  all  of  them,  it  excludes  polifhed  Manners,  it  isj 
however,  not  inconfiftent  with  generous  Sentiments  and  tender  AiFeftions  *.  What  De- 
grees of  Friendfhip,  Love  and  Heroifm,  may  poflibly  be  found  to  prevail  in  a  rude  State 
of  Society,  no  one  can  fay.  Aftonilhing  Inftances  of  them,  we  know  from  Hiftory,  have 
fometimes  appeared  :    And  a  few  Charafters   diftinguifhed  by  thofe  high  Qualities,  might 

*  Surely  among  the  wild  LaplarJen,  if  any  where.  Barbarity  is  in  its  moft  perfeift  State.  Vet  their 
Love  Songs,  which  Schcffer  lias  given  us  in  his  Lappmia,  are  a  Proof  that  natural  Tendernefs  of  Sentiment 
may  be  found  in  a  Counlry,  into  which  the  lead  Glimmering  of  Science  has  never  penetrated.  To  mort 
EngUp  Readers  thefe  Songs  are  well  known,  by  the  elegant  Tj'anllations  of  them  in  the  Spe.Siatur,  No.  365 
and  406. 

lay 
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willingly  nor  fuccefsfully  beflowed  upon  any  Atchievement  but 
what  is  virtuous  and  heroic.  It  is  accordingly  obferved  by 
Ajumianus  MarceUinus,  (Lib.  XV.)  that  the  Bards  inculcated 
in  their  Songs  Virtue  and  Anions  worthy  of  Praife.  The 
Bards,  who  were  in  high  Eftimation,  became  great  Proficients 
in  Poetry ;  of  which  we  have  a  confpicuous  Inftance  in  the 
Works  of  OJJian.  Their  capital  Compofitions  were  diligently 
ftudied  by  thofe  of  their  own  Order,  and  much  admired  by  all. 
The  Songs  of  the  Bards,  accompanied  with  the  Harp,  made  a 

deep 


lay  a  Foundation  for  a  Set  of  Manners  being  introduced  into  the  Songs  of  the  Bards,  more 
refined,  it  is  probable,  and  exalted,  according  to  the  ufual  poetical  Licence,  than  the 
real  Manners  of  the  Country.  In  particular,  with  refpeft  to  Heroifm  ;  the  great  Employ- 
jnent  of  the  Bards,  was  to  delineate  the  Charafters,  and  fing  the  Praifes  of  Heroes.  Now 
when  we  confider  a  College  or  Order  of  Men,  who,  cultivating  Poetry  throughout  a  long 
Series  of  Ages,  had  their  Imaginations  continually  employed  on  the  Ideas  of  Heroifm ; 
who  had  all  the  Poems  and  Panegyricks,  which  were  compofed  by  their  Predeceflbrs, 
handed  down  to  them  with  Care;  who  rivalled  and  endeavoured  to  outftrip  thofe  who  had 
gone  before  them,  each  in  the  Celebration  of  his  particular  Hero  ;  is  it  not  natural  to 
think,  that  at  length  the  Charafter  of  a  Hero  would  appear  in  their  Songs  with  the  highelt 
Lurtre,  and  be  adorned  with  Qualities  truly  noble  ?  Some  of  the  Qualities  indeed  which 
diftinguifli  a  Fingal,  Moderation,  Humanity,  and  Clemency,  would  not  probably  be  the 
firfl:  Ideas  of  Heroifm  occurring  to  a  barbarous  People  :  But  no  fooner  had  fuch  Ideas  be- 
begun  to  dawn  on  the  Minds  of  Poets,  than,  as  the  human  Mind  eafily  opens  to  the  na- 
tive Reprefentations  of  human  Perfedion,  they  would  be  feized  and  embraced  ;  they 
would  enter  into  their  Panegyricks ;  they  would  aftord  Materials  for  fucceeding  Bards  to 
work  upon,  and  improve  ;  they  would  contribute  not  a  little  to  exalt  the  public  Manners. 
For  fuch  Songs  as  thefe,  familiar  to  the  Natives  from  their  Childhood,  and  throughout 
their  Vr-hole  Life,  both  in  War  and  in  Peace,  their  principal  Entertainment,  muft  have 
had  a  very  confiderable  Influence  in  propagating  among  them  real  Manners  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  the  poetical ;  and  in  forming  even  fuch  a  Hero  as  Fingal.  Efpecially  when 
we  confider  that  among  their  limited  Objefts  of  Ambition,  among  the  few  Advantages 
which,  in  an  early  State,  Man  could  obtain  over  Man,  the  chief  was  Fame,  and  that 
Immortality  w  hich  they  e\pe£led  to  receive  from  their  Virtues  and  Exploits,  in  the  Songs 
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deep  Impreffion  on  the  young  Warrior,  elevated  fome  into  He- 
roes, and  promoted  Virtue  in  every  Hearer*.  Another  Cir- 
•cumflance  concurred  to  form  Caledonian  Manners,  common  to 
them  with  every  Nation  in  the  firfl  Stage  of  Society  ;  which  is, 
that  Avarice  was  unknown  among  them.  People  in  that  Stage, 
ignorant  of  habitual  Wants,  and  having  a  ready  Supply  of  all 
that  Nature  requires,  have  little  Notion  of  Property,  and  not 
the  flighteft  Notion  of  accumulating  the  Goods  of  Fortune  j 
and  for  that  Reafon  are  always  found  honefl  and  difinterefted. 
With  refpedl  to  the  Female  Sex,  who  make  an  illuftrious  Figure 
in  OJian's  Poems,  if  they  were  fo  eminent  both  for  Courage  and 
Beauty  as  they  are  reprefcnted  by  the  beft  Authors,  it  is  no 
Wonder  that  they  are  painted  by  OJJian  as  Objedis  of  Love  the 
moft  pure  and  refined.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that 
the  foft  and  delicate  Notes  of  the  Harp  have  a  Tendency  to  pu- 
rify Manners,  and  to  refine  Love. 

Thus,  if  Reafon  and  authentic  Hiftory  are  to  be  relied  on,  we 
can  entertain  no  Doubt,  but  the  Manners  of  the  Galic  and  Bri~ 

tiJJj 

of  the  Bards.  When  Ed=warc{  the  Firft  conquered  Wales,  he  put  to  Death  all  the  Welch 
Bards.  This  cruel  Policy  plainly  fhews,  how  great  an  Influence  he  imagined  the  Songs 
of  thefe  Bards  to  have  over  the  Minds  of  the  People  ;  and  of  what  Nature  he  judged  that 
Influence  to  be.  The  Welch  Bards  were  of  the  fame  Celtic  Race  with  the  Scctiijh  and  Irljh. 
Dr.  Blair's  Critical  DiflTcrtation  on  the  Poems  of  OjJian, 

*  Love  of  Fame  is  a  laudable  Paflion,  which  every  Man  values  himfelf  upon.  Fame 
in  War  is  acquired  by  Courage  and  Candour,  which  are  eileemed  by  all  :  It  is  not  ac- 
quired by  fighting  for  Spoil,  becaufe  Avarice  is  defpifcd  by  all.  The  Spoils  of  an  Enemy 
were  difplayed  at  a  Raman  Triumph  not  for  their  own  Sake,  but  as  a  Mark  of  Viftory. 
When  Nations  at  War  degenerate  from  Love  of  Fame  to  Love  of  Gain  ;  Stratagem,  De- 
ceit, Breach  of  Faith,  and  every  Sort  of  Immorality,  are  the  never- failing  Confequences. 
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tijl:>  Celtce,  including  the  Caledonians,  were  fuch  as  are  above 
related.  And  as  the  Manners  afcribed  by  OJJian  to  his  Country- 
men, are  in  every  Particular  conformable  to  thofe  now  mention- 
ed, it  clearly  follows,  that  he  was  no  Inventor,  but  drew  his 
Pi(flure  of  Manners  from  real  Life.  This  is  made  highly  proba- 
ble from  intrinfic  Evidence,  the  fame  that  has  been  urged 
above :  and  now  by  authentic  Hiftory  that  Probability  is  fo 
much  heightened  as  not  to  leave  the  leaft  Room  for  a  Doubt. 

The  Poems  of  OJfian  being  long  known  in  Ireland,  the  Na- 
tives of  that  Country,  upon  their  firfl  Appearance,  laid  Claim  to 
the  Merit  of  them ;  but  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  fully  confuted 
their  Pretenlions,*  I  fhall  here  content  myfelf  with  only  tran- 
fcribing  his  Arguments  on  the  Subjeft. 

"  Of  all  the  Nations  defcended  from  the  ancient  Celtce,  the 
Scots  and  Irijh  are  the  moft  fimilar  in  Language,  Cuftoms,  and 
Manners.  This  argues  a  more  intimate  Connedlion  between 
them,  than  a  remote  Defcent  from  the  great  Celtic  Stock.  It  is 
evident,  in  iliort,  that  at  fome  one  Period  or  other,  they  form- 
ed one  Society,  were  fubjecft  to  the  fame  Government,  and  were, 
in  all  Refpedts,  one  and  the  fame  People,  How  they  became 
divided,  which  the  Colony,  or  which  the  Mother  Nation,  I 
have  in  another  Work  amply  difcuffed.-f-  The  firft  Circum- 
ftance  that  induced  me  to  difregard  the  vulgar-received  Opinion 
of  the  Hibernian  Extradion  of  the  Scottijl:  Nation,  was  my  Ob- 
fervations  on  their  ancient  Language.    That  Dialed:  of  the  Celtic 

Tongue, 

•  See  his  Differtation  concerning  the  Poems  of  OJJiati. 
f  See  his  Introdiiftion  to  the  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  and  Inland. 
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Tongue,  fpokeii  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  is  much  more  pure, 
more  agreeable  to  its  Mother  Language,  and  more  abounding 
with  Primitives,  than  that  now  fpoken,  or  even  that  which  has 
been  written  for  fome  Centuries  back,  amongft  the  moft  unmix- 
ed Part  of  the  /r//Z)  Nation.  A  Scotchman,  tolerably  converfant 
in  his  own  Language,  underftands  an  Irijh  Compofition,  from 
that  derivitive  Analogy  which  it  has  to  the  Galic  of  North  Bri- 
tain. An  IriJJjtnan,  on  the  other  Hand,  without  the  Aid  of 
Study,  can  never  underftand  a  Compofition  in  the  Galic 
Tongue.  This  affords  a  Proof  that  the  Scotch  Galic  is  the  mofl 
original,  and,  confequently,  the  Language  of  a  more  ancient  and 
unmixed  People.  The  IriJh,  however  backward  they  may  be  to 
allow  any  Thing  to  the  prejudice  of  their  Antiquity,  feem  inad- 
vertently to  acknowledge  it,  by  the  very  Appellation  they  give 
to  the  Dialedt  they  fpeak.  They  call  their  own  Language 
Gaelic  Eirinach,  i.  e.  Caledonian  Irijlo,  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  call  the  Dialedl  of  North  Britain  A  Chaelic,  or 
•Caledonian  Tongue,  emphatically.  A  Circumftance  of  this  Na- 
ture tends  more  to  decide  which  is  the  mofl  ancient  Nation, 
than  the  united  Teftimonies  of  a  whole  Legion  of  united  igno- 
rant Bards  and  Senachies ;  who,  perhaps  never  dreamed  of  bring- 
ing the  Scots  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  till  fome  one  of  them, 
more  learned  than  the  Refl,  difcovered,  that  the  Romans  called 
the  firfl  Iberia,  and  the  latter  Hibernia.  On  fuch  a  flight  Foun- 
dation were  probably  built  the  romantic  Fiftions,  concerning 
the  Mikjians  of  Ireland." 

*'  From  internal  Proofs  it  fufhciently  appears,  that   the  Poems 
publifliied  under  the  Name  of  OJJian,  are  not  of  IriJJi  Compofiti- 
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on.  The  favourite  Chimcera,  that  Ireland  is  the  Mother  Coun- 
try of  the  Scots,  is  totally  fubverted  and  ruined.  The  Fidlions 
concerning  the  Antiquities  of  that  Country,  which  were  form- 
ing for  Ages,  and  growing  as  they  came  down,  on  the  Hands  of 
fucceffive  Scnacbies  and  Fileas,  are  found,  at  laft,  to  be  the  fpu- 
rious  Brood  of  modern  and  ignorant  Ages.  To  thofe  who  know 
how  tenacious  the  IriJJi  are  of  their  pretended  Iberian  Defcent, 
this  alone  is  Proof  fufficient,  that  Poems,  fo  fubverfive  of  their 
Syftem,  could  never  be  produced  by  an  Hibernian  Bard.  But 
when  we  look  to  the  Language,  it  is  fo  different  from  the  IriJIy 
Dialed:,  that  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  think,  that  Milton?, 
Paradife  Loft  could  be  wrote  by  a  Scottijl?  Peafant,  as  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  Poems  afcribed  to  OJJian  were  writ  in  Ireland.  " 

"  The  Pretenfions  of  Ireland  to  OJJian  proceeded  from  another 
Quarter.  There  are  handed  down,  in  that  Country,  traditional 
Poems,  concerning  the  Fiona,  or  the  Heroes  of  Fion  Mac  Coin- 
nal.  This  Fion,  fay  the  Irijl)  Annalifts,  was  General  of  the 
Militia  oi  Ireland,  in  the  Reign  of  Co77;wi:,  in  the  third  Centu- 
ry. Where  Keating  and  O' Flaherty  learned,  that  Ireland  had  an 
embodied  Militia  fo  early,  is  not  eafy  for  me  to  determine.  Their 
Information  certainly  did  not  come  from  the  Irijh  Poems,  con- 
cerning jF/c/z.  Ihavejuftnow,  in  my  Hands,  all  that  remain 
of  thefe  Compofitions;  but  unluckily  for  the  Antiquities  oi  Ire- 
land, they  appear  to  be  the  Work  of  a  very  modern  Period. 
Every  Stanza,  nay  almoft  every  Line,  affords  ftriking  Proofs, 
that  they  cannot  be  three  Centuries  old.  Their  Allufions  to  the 
Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  fifteenth  Century,  are  fo  many, 
that  it  is  Matter  of  Wonder  to  me,  how  any  one  could  dream  of 

their 
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their  Antiquity.  They  are  entirely  wrote  in  that  romantic 
Tafte,  which  prevailed  two  Ages  ago.  .Giants,  enchanted  Caf- 
tles,  Dwarfs,  Palfreys,  Witches  and  Magicians  form  the  whole 
Circle  of  the  Poet's  Invention.  The  celebrated  Fion  could 
fcarcely  move  from  one  Hillock  to  another,  without  encounter- 
ing a  Giant,  or  being  entangled  in  the  Circles  of  a  Magician. 
Witches,  on  Broom-Sticks,  were  continually  hovering  round 
him,  like  Crows;  and  he  had  freed  enchanted  Virgins  in  every 
Valley  in  Ireland.  In  fliort,  Fion,  great  as  he  was,  paffed  a  dif- 
agreeable  Life.  Not  only  had  he  to  engage  all  the  Mifchiefs  in 
his  own  Country,  foreign  Armies  invaded  him,  aflifted  by  Ma- 
gicians and  Witches,  and  headed  by  Kings,  as  tall  as  the  Main- 
maft  of  a  firft  Rate.  It  mufl:  be  owned,  howe^'er,  that  Fion  was 
not  inferiour  to  them  in  Height. 

AcHos  AIR  Cromkach,  Druim-arDj 
Chos  eile  air  Crotti-iueal  dubh, 
Thoga  Fion  le  lamh  mhoir 
An  d'uisge  o  Lubhair  na  fruth. 

With  one  Foot  on  Cromkach  his  Broii^, 
'The  other  on  Crommal  the  dark, 
Fion  took  up  loith  his  large  Hand 
The  Water  from  Liihar  oj  the  Streams. 

Cromkach  and  Crommal  were  two  Mountains  in  the  Neighbour- 
hood of  one  another,  in  Uljler,  and  the  River  izz/^c/r  ran  through 
the  intermediate  Valley.  The  Property  of  fuch  a  Monfter  as 
this  Fion,  I  Ihould  never  have  difputed  with  any  Nation.     But 
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the  Bard  himfelf,  in  the  Poem,  from  which  the  above  Quotati-* 
on  is  taken,  cedes  him  to  Scotla^id. 

FioN  o  Albin,  Siol  nan  Lavich  ! 

F 1091  from  Albion,  Race  of  Heroes  ! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradidl  the  Authority  of  a  Bard,  at  this 
Diftance  of  Time,  I  fliould  have  given  as  my  Opinion,  that  this 
enormous  Fio?i  was  the  Race  of  the  Hibernian  Giants,  of  Riia~ 
nus,  or  fome  other  celebrated  Name,  rather  than  a  Native  of 
Caledonia,  whofe  Inhabitants,  now  at  leaft,  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  Stature.     As  for  the  Poetry,  I  leave  it  to  the  Reader." 

**  If  Fion  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  Stature,  his  Heroes  had 
alfo  other  extraordinary  Properties.  In  Weight  all  the  Sons  of 
Stra?igers  yielded  to  the  celebrated  T'on-iofal ;  and  for  Hardnefs 
of  Skull,  and,  perhaps,  for  Thicknefs  too,  the  valiant  Ofcar 
i^oodi  unrivalled  and  alone.  Ossian  Himfelf  had  many  lingular 
and  lefs  delicate  Qualifications,  than  playing  on  the  Harp  ;  and 
the  brave  CuthuUin  was  of  fo  diminutive  a  Size,  as  to  be  taken 
for  a  Child  of  two  Years  of  Age,  by  the  gig-xntlc  Swaran.  To 
illuftrate  this  Subjedt,  I  fhall  here  lay  before  the  Reader  the 
Hiftory  of  fome  of  the  IriJIi  Poems,  concerning  Fion  Mac 
Comnal.  a  Tranflation  of  thefe  Pieces,  if  well  executed, 
might  aiford  Satisfadllon,  In  an  uncommon  Way,  to  the  Public. 
But  this  ought  to  be  the  Work  of  a  Native  of  J;vAzW.  To  draw 
forth,  from  Obfcurlty,  the  Poems  of  my  own  Country,  has 
wafted  all  the  Time  I  had  allotted  for  the  Mifes ;  befides,  .1  am 
too  diffident  of  my  own  Abilities,  to  undertake  fuch  a  Work. 
A  Gentleman  in  Dublin  accufed  me  to  the  Public,  of  commit- 
ting 
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ting  Blunders  and  Abfurdities,  in  tranflating  the  Language  of 
my  own  Country,  and  that  before  any  Tranflation  of  mine  ap- 
peared.* How  the  Gentleman  came  to  fee  my  Blunders  before 
I  committed  them,  is  not  eafy  to  determine  ;  if  he  did  not  con- 
clude, that,  as  a  Scotchman,  and,  of  Courfe  defcended  of  the 
Milefian  Race,  I  might  have  committed  feme  of  thofe  Over- 
fights,  which,  perhaps,  very  unjuftly,  are  faid  to  be  peculiar  to 
them." 

"  From  the  whole  Tenor  of  the  Irljlj  Poems,  concerning  the 
Fiona,  it  appears,  that  Fion  Mac  Comnal  flourifhed  in  the  Reign 
of  Cormac,  which  is  placed,  by  the  univerfil  Confent  of  the 
Senachies,  in  the  third  Century.  They  even  fix  the  Death  of 
FiNGAL  in  the  Year  283,  yethisSon  Ossian  is  made  cotempo- 
rary  with  St.  Patrick,  who  preached  the  Gofpel  in  Ireland  about 
the  Middle  of  the  fifth  Age.     OJjian,  though,  at  that  Time,  he 

muft 


•  In  Faulkner' %  I>j<^//«  Journal  of  the  lil  December  1761,  appeared  the  following  Adver- 
tiferaent :    Two  Weeks  before  my  firft  Publication  appeared  in  London. 

Speedily  will  be  publidicd,  by  a  Gentleman  of  this  Kingdom,  who  hath  been  for  fome 
Time  paft  employed  in  tranflating  and  writing  hillorical  Notes  to 

FINGAL,  A        POEM, 

Originally  wrote  in  the  Irifi  or  Er/c  Language.  In  the  Preface  to  which,  the  Tran/lator, 
who  is  a  perfeft  Mafter  of  the  Irifii  Tongue,  will  give  an  Account  of  the  Manners  and 
Cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Irij^:>  or  Scotch  ;  and,  therefore,  moil  humbly  entreats  the  Public  to 
wait  for  his  Edition,  which  will  appear  in  a  fhort  Time,  as  he  will  fet  forth  all  the  Blun- 
ders and  Abfurdities  in  the  Edition  now  printing  in  London,  and  fhew  the  Ignorance  o£^ 
the  Englijh  Tranflator,  in  his  Knowledge  of  the  Irijh  Grammar,  not  underftanding  any 
Part  of  that  Accidence. 
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mull  have  been  two  Hundred  and  fifty  Years  of  Age,  had  a 
Daughter  young  enough  to  become  Wife  to  the  Saint.  On  Ac- 
count of  this  Family  Connexion,  Patrick  of  the  Pfalms,  for  fo 
the  Apoftle  oi  Ireland  h  emphatically  called  in  the  Poems,  took 
great  Delight  in  the  Company  of  OJJhm,  and  in  hearing  the  great 
Adlions  of  his  Family.  The  Saint  fometimes  threw  off  the  Au- 
fterity  of  his  Profeffion,  drunk  freely,  and  had  his  Soul  proper- 
ly warmed  with  Wine,  to  receive  with  becoming  Enthufiafm, 
the  Poems  of  his  Father-in-Law.  One  of  the  Poems  begins 
with  this  Piece  of  ufeful  Information. 

LoN  DON   RABH   PadRIC   NA  MhUR, 

Gun  Sailm  air  nidh,   ach  a  gol 
Ghluais  e'  thigh  Ossian  mhic  Fhion, 
o  san  leis  bu  bhinn  a  ghloir. 

The  Title  of  this  Poem  is  T'eatitach  mir  na  Fiona,  It  appears 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  fame  Story  with  the  Battle  of  Lor  a. 
The  Circumflances  and  Cataftrophe  in  both  are  much  the  fame; 
but  the  IriJIj  OJJian  difcovers  the  Age  in  which  he  lived,  by  an 
unlucky  Anachronifm.  After  defcribing  the  total  Rout  of  Er~ 
ragon,  he  very  gravely  concludes  with  this  remarkable  Anecdote, 
that  none  of  the  Foe  elcaped,  but  a  few,  who  were  permitted  to 
go  on  a  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  This  Circumflance  fixes 
the  Date  of  the  Compofition  of  the  Piece  fome  Centuries  after 
the  famous  Croifade  :  for,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Poet  thought 
the  Time  of  the  Croifade  lb  ancient,  that  he  confounds  it  with 
the  Age  of  Fingal.  Erragon,  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Poem,  is 
often  called, 

RiOGH 
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RioGH  hochlin  an  do  Shloigh. 
King  of  Denmark  of  two  Natisns. 

which  alludes  to  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Norway  and 
Denmark,  a  Circumftance  which  happened  under  Margaret  de 
Waldemar,  in  the  Clofe  of  the  fourteenth  Age.  Modern,  how- 
ever, as  this  pretended  OJian  was,  it  is  certain,  he  lived  before 
the  Irif:)  had  dreamed  of  appropriating  Fion,  or  Fingal,  to  them- 
fclves.     He  concludes  the  Poem,  with  this  Reflediion. 

Na  fagha  se  c'omhthro'm  nan  n'arm, 
Erragon  mac  Annir  nan  lann  gla-s 
'San  n'  Albin  ni  n'  abairtair  triath 
Agus  ghlaoite  an  n  Thiona  as, 

"  Had  Erragon,  Son  oi  Annir  of  gleaming  Swords,  avoided 
"  the  equal  Contefl  of  Arms,  (fmgle  Combat)  no  Chief  fhould 
"  have  afterwards  been  numbered  in  Albion,  and  the  Heroes  of 
**  Fion  fhould  no  more  be  named," 

"  The  next  Poem  that  falls  under  our  Obfervation  is  Catlo- 
cabhra,  or,  the  Death  of  Ofcar.  This  Piece  is  founded  on  the 
fame  Story  which  we  have  in  the  Firft  Book  of  Temora.  So 
little  thought  the  Author  of  CatA-cabAra  of  making  Ofcar  his 
Countryman,  that,  in  the  Courfe  of  two  hundred  Lines,  of 
which  the  Poem  confifts,  he  puts  the  following  Expreflion 
thrice  in  the  Mouth  of  the  Hero  : 

Albin  an  sa  d'roinA  m'arach. 
Albion  where  I  was  born  a?id  bred> 

k  The 
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The  Poem  contains  almoft  all  the  Incidents  in  the  Firft  Book 
of  Temora.  In  one  Circumftance  the  Bard  differs  materially 
from  OJJiaJi.  OJcar,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  Cairbar, 
was  carried  by  his  People  to  a  neighbouring  Hill,  which  com- 
manded a  Profpedl  of  the  Sea.  A  Fleet  appeared  at  a  Diftance, 
and  the  Hero  exclaims  with  Joy, 

LoiNGEAS   MO   SHEAN-ATHAIR   AT*  AN 
'S  IAD   A   TIACHD   LE  CABHAIR   CHUGAIN, 

O  Albin  na  n'ioma  stuagh. 

**  I  fee  it  is  the  Fleet  of  my  Grandfather,  coming  with  Aid  to 
our  Field,  from  Albion  of  many  Waves !  " 

"  The  Teftimony  of  this  Bard  is  fufficient  to  confute  the 
idle  Fidiions  of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty;  for,  though  he 
is  far  from  being  ancient,  it  is  probable,  he  flouriflied  a  full 
Century  before  thefe  Hiftorians.  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  a  much  better  Chriftian  than  Chronologer ;  for  Fion, 
though  he  is  placed  two  Centuries  before  St.  Patrick,  very  de- 
voutly recommends  the  Soul  of  his  Grandfon  to  his  Redeemer." 

"  DuAN  A  Gharibn  Mac-Starn  is  another  Irip  Poem  in 
high  Repute.  The  Grandeur  of  its  Images,  and  its  Propriety 
of  Sentiment,  might  have  induced  me  to  give  a  Tranflrction  of 
it,  had  not  I  fome  Expeftations,  v/hich  are  now  over,  of  feeing 
it  in  the  Colledlion  of  the  Irijh  OJJian's  Poems,  promifed  twelve 
Years  fince  to  the  Public.  The  Author  defcends  fometimes 
from  the  Region  of  the  Sublirr;e  to  low  and  indecent  Defcrip- 
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don;  the  lall  of  which,  the  Irijlj  Tranilator,  no  Doubt,  will 
choole  to  leave  in  the  Obfcurity  of  the  Original.  In  this  Piece 
Cuthullin  is  ufed  with  very  little  Ceremony,  for  he  is  oft  called, 
the  Dog  ofTtira,  in  the  County  of  Meath.  This  fevere  Title 
of  the  redoubtable  Ciithullin,  the  moft  renowned  of  Irijh  Cham- 
pions, proceeded  from  the  Poet's  Ignorance  of  Etymology.  Cu, 
Voice,  or  Commander,  fignifies  alfo  a  Dog.  The  Poet  chofe  the 
laft,  as  the  moft  noble  Appellation  for  his  Hero." 

"  The  Subject  of  the  Poem  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Epic 
Focm  o£  Finga/.  Caribh  Mac-Starn  is  the  fame  with  OJJians, 
Swaran,  the  Son  oi.  Starno.  His  fingle  Combat  with,  and  his 
Vidlory  over  all  the  Heroes  of  Ireland,  excepting  the  celebrated 
Dog  of  I'ura,  i.  e.  CuthiiUin,  afford  Matter  for  two  hundred 
Lines  of  tolerable  Poetry.  Caribh's  Progrefs  in  Search  of  Cic- 
thiiUin,  and  his  Intrigue  with  the  gigantic  Emir-bragal,  that 
Hero's  Wife,  enables  the  Poet  to  extend  his  Piece  to  four  hun- 
dred Lines.  The  Author,  it  is  true,  makes  CuthulUn  a  Native 
oi  Ireland;  the  gigantic  Etnir-bragal  h.&  calls  the  guiding  Star  of 
the  Women  of  Ireland.  The  Property  of  this  enormous  Lady  I 
fhall  not  difputc  with  him,  or  any  other.  But,  as  he  fpeaks 
with  great  Tendernefs  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Convent,  and 
throws  out  fome  Hints  againft  the  EngliJJ}  Nation,  it  is  probable 
he  lived  in  too  modern  a  Period  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Genealogy  of  CuthulUn." 

"  Another  IriJIo  OJJian,  for  there  were  many,  as  appears  from 
their  Difference  of  Language  and  Sentiment,  fpeaks  very  dog- 
matically of  Fion  Mac  Comnal,  as  an  IriJIoman.     Little   can  be 
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faid  for  the  Judgment  of  this  Poet,  and  lefs  for  his  Delicacy  of 
Sentiment.  The  Hiftory  of  one  of  his  Epifodes  may,  at  once, 
ftand  as  a  Specimen  of  his  Want  of  both.  Ireland,  in  the  Days 
of  Fion,  happened  to  be  threatened  with  an  Invalion  by  three 
great  Potentates,  the  Kings  of  Lochlin,  Sweden,  and  France. 
It  is  needlefs  to  infilt  upon  the  Impropriety  of  a  French  Invafion 
oi  Ireland ;  it  is  fufficient  for  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Language 
of  my  Author.  Fion,  upon  receiving  Intelligence  of  the  in-- 
tended  Invalion,  fent  Ca-olt,  OJJian,  and  OJcar,  to  watch  the 
Bay,  in  which  it  was  apprehended  the  Enemy  vs^as  to  land. 
Ofcar  was  the  worfl  Choice  of  a  Scout  that  could  be  made,  for, 
brave  as  he  was,  he  had  the  bad  Property  of  falling  very  often 
afleep  on  his  Poft,  nor  was  it  pofTible  to  awake  him,  without 
cutting  off  one  of  his  Fingers,  or  dafhing  a  large  Stone  againU 
his  Head.  When  the  Enemy  appeared,  Ofcar,  very  unfortu- 
nately, was  afleep.  OJJian  and  Ca-olt  confulted  about  the  Me- 
thod of  Avakening  him,  and  they,  at  laft,  fixed  on  the  Stone,  as 
the  lefs  dangerous  Expedient, 

Gun  thong  Caoilte  a  chlach,  nach  gan, 
Agus  a  n'aighai'  chiean  Gun  bhuail; 
Tri  mil  an  tulloch  gun  chri',  &c. 

'*  Ca-olt  took  up  a  heavy  Stone,  and  flruck  it  againll:  the  Hero's 
"  Head.  The  Hill  fhook  for  three  Miles,  as  the  Stone  re- 
"  bounded  and  rolled  away."  Ofcar  rofe  in  Wrath,  and  his 
Father  gravely  defired  him  to  fpend  his  Rage  on  his  Enemies, 
which  he  did  to  fo  good  Purpofe,  that  he  lingly  routed  a  whole 
Wing  of  their  Army,     The  confederate  Kings  advanced,  not- 
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withftanding-,  till  they  came  to  a  narrow  Pafs,  poffeffed  by  the 
celebrated  T'on-iofal.  This  Name  is  very  fignificant  of  the  lin- 
gular Property  of  the  Hero  who  bare  it.  Ton-iosal,  though 
brave,  was  fo  heavy  and  unwieldy,  that  when  he  fat  down,  it 
took  the  whole  Force  of  an  hundred  Men  to  fet  him  upright  on 
his  Feet  again.  Luckily  for  the  Prefervation  of  Irelajid,  the 
Hero  happened  to  be  ftanding  when  the  Enemy  appeared,  and 
he  gave  fo  good  an  Account  of  them,  that  Fio7i,  upon  his  Ar^ 
rival,  found  little  to  do,  but  to  divide  the  Spoil  among  his  Sol- 
diers. " 

"  All  thefe  extraordinary   Heroes,   Fio7i,    OJJian,   Ofcar,  and 
Ca-olt,  fays  the  Poet,  were 

SioL  Erin  na  gorm  lann. 
^he  Sons  ij/'Erin  of  blue  Steel. 

Neither  fhall  I  much  difpute  the  Matter  with  him  :  He  has  my 
Confent  alfo  to  appropriate  to  Ireland  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal. 
I  fliall  only  fay,  that  they  are  different  Perfons  from  thofe  of 
the  fame  Name,  in  the  Scotch  Poems ;  and  that,  though  the 
ftupendous  Valour  of  the  firft  is  fo  remarkable,  they  have  not 
been  equally  lucky  with  the  latter,  in  their  Poet.  It  is  fome- 
thing  extraordinary,  that  Fion,  who  lived  fome  Ages  before 
St.  Patrick,  fwears  like  a  very  good  Chriftian. 

Air  an  dia  do  chum  gach  cafe. 
By  God,  who  Jhaped  every  Cafe. 

It 
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■It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  in  the  Line  quoted, 
OssiAN,  who  lived  in  St.  Patrick's  Days,  feems  to  have  under- 
flood  fomething  of  the  EngliJJj,  a  Language  not  then  fubfilHng. 
A  Perfotn,  more  fanguine  for  the  Honour  of  his  Country  than  I 
am,  might  argue,  from  this  Circumftance,  that  this  pretended 
JriJJj  OJJiaji  was  a  Native  of  Scotland;  for  my  Countrymen 
are  univerfally  allowed  to  have  an  exclufive  Right  to  the  fecond 
Sight." 

"  From  the  Inftances  given,  the  Reader  may  form  a  com- 
pleat  Idea  of  the  Irijh  Compofitions  concerning  the  Fiona.  The 
greateft  Part  of  them  make  the  Heroes  of  Fion, 

SiOL  Albi?i  A  n'nioma  caoile. 
"T/je  Race  o/' Alb  ion  of  many  Firths. 

The  reft  make  them  Natives  of  Ireland.  But  the  Truth  is,  that 
their  Authority  is  of  little  Confequence  on  either  Side.  From 
the  Inftances  I  have  given,  they  appear  to  have  been  the  Work 
of  a  very  modern  Period.  The  pious  Ejaculations  they  contain, 
their  Allufions  to  the  Manners  of  the  Times,  fix  them  to  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  Had  even  the  Authors  of  thefe  Pieces 
avoided  all  Allufions  to  their  own  Times,  it  is  impoffible  that 
the  Poems  could  pafs  for  ancient,  in  the  Eyes  of  any  Perfon  to- 
lerably converfant  with  the  IriJh  Tongue.  The  Idiom  is  fo 
corrupted,  and  fo  many  Words  borrowed  from  the  E?iglijh,  that 
the  Language  rnuft  have  made  coniTderable  Progrefs  in  Ireland 
before  the  Poems  were  written." 

"'  It 
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*■•'  It  remains  now  to  fliew,  how  the  IriJJ:)  Bards  begun  to 
appropriate  the  ScottiJJj  Ossian  and  his  Heroes  to  their  own 
Country.  After  the  Engli/Io  Conqueft,  many  of  the  Natives  of 
Ireland,  averfe  to  a  foreign  Yoke,  either  actually  were  in  a  State 
of  Hoftility  with  the  Conquerors,  or  at  leaft,  paid  little  Regard 
to  their  Government.  The  Scots,  in  thofe  Ages,,  were  often  in 
open  War,  and  never  in  cordial  Friendfhip  with  the  EngliJJ:}. 
The  Similarity  of  Manners  and  Language,  the  Traditions  con- 
cerning their  common  Origin,  and  above  all,  their  li.iving  to 
do  with  the  fame  Enemy,  created  a  free  and  friendly  Intercourfe 
between  the  Scottijlj  and  L-ijh  Nations.  As  the  Cullom  of  re- 
taining Bards  and  Senachies  was  common  to  both  j  fo  each,  no 
Doubt,  had  formed  a  Syftem  of  Hiftory,  it  matters  not  how 
much  foever  fabulous,  concerning  their  refpedtive  Origin.  It 
v;as  the  natural  Policy  of  the  Times,  to  reconcile  the  Traditions 
of  both  Nations  together,  and,  if  poffible,  to  reduce  them  from, 
the  fame  original  Stock." 

*'  The  Saxon  Manners  and  Language  had,  at  that  Time, 
made  great  Progrefs  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  The  ancient 
Language  and  the  traditionary  Hiftory  of  the  Nation,  became 
confined  entirely  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Highlands,  then 
fallen,,  from  feveral  concurring  Circumftances,  into  the  laft 
Degree  of  Ignorance  and  Barbarifm.  The  /rz/Z',  who,  for  fome 
Ages  before  the  Conqueft,  had  polTeffed  a  competent  Share  of 
that  Kind  of  Learning,  which  prevailed  in  Europe,  found  it 
no  difficult  Matter  to  impofe  their  own  Fi<flions  on  the  ignorant 
Highland  Senachies.  By  flattering  the  Vanity  of  the  Jiighland- 
trs,    with   their  long   Lifts   of  Heremonian  Kings  and  Heroes, 
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they,  without  Contradiftion,  alTumed  to  themfelves  the  Cha- 
rafter  of  being  the  Mother  Nation  of  the  Scots  of  Brit ain. 
At  this  Time,  certainly,  was  eftabliflied  that  Hiberniaii  Syftem 
of  the  Original  of  the  Scots,  which  afterwards,  for  Want  of  any 
other,  was  univerfally  received.  The  Scots  of  the  Low-Cotmtry, 
who,  by  lofing  the  Language  of  their  Anceftors,  loft,  together 
with  it,  their  national  Traditions,  received,  implicitly,  the 
Hiftory  of  their  Country  from  Irijh  Refugees,  or  from  Highland 
Senachies,  perfuaded  over  into  the  Hibernian  Syftem." 

"  Thefe  Circumftances  are  far  from  being  ideal.  We  have 
remaining  many  particular  Traditions,  which  bear  Teftimony 
to  a  Fad:,  of  itfelf  abundantly  probable.  What  makes  the  Mat- 
ter inconteftable  is,  that  the  ancient  traditional  Accounts  of  the 
genuine  Origin  of  the  Scots,  have  been  handed  down  without 
Interruption.  Though  a  few  ignorant  Senachies  might  be  per- 
fuaded out  of  their  own  Opinion,  by  the  Smoothnefs  of  an  IriJh 
Tale,  it  was  impoffible  to  eradicate,  from  among  the  Bulk  of 
the  People,  their  own  national  Traditions.  Thefe  Traditions 
afterwards  fo  much  prevailed,  that  the  Highlanders  continue  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  pretended  Hibernian  Extradt  of  the 
Scotch  Nation.  Ignorant  chronicle  Writers,  Strangers  to  the 
ancient  Language  of  their  Country,  preferved  only  from  falling 
to  the  Ground,  fo  improbable  a  Story." 

"  This  Subjedl,  perhaps,  is  purfued  farther  than  it  deferves, 
but  a  Difcuflion  of  the  Pretenfions  of /r^Azw^,  was  become  in 
fome  Meafure  neceflary.  If  the  IriJJo  Poems,  concerning  the 
Fiona,  fhould  appear  ridiculous,  it  is  but  Juftice   to  oberve, 
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that  they  are  fcarcely  more  fo  than  the  Poems  of  other  Nations, 
at  that  Period.  On  other  Subje(5ts,  the  Bards  of  Ireland  have 
difplayed  a  Genius  for  Poetry.  It  was,  alone,  in  Matters  of 
Antiquity,  that  they  were  monftrous  in  their  Fables.  Their 
Love-Sonnets,  and  their  Elegies  on  the  Death  of  Perfons  worthy 
or  renowned,  abound  with  Simplicity,  and  a  wild  Harmony  of 
Numbers.  They  become  more  than  an  Atonement  for  their 
Errors,  in  every  other  Species  of  Poetry.  But  the  Beauty  of 
thefe  Pieces  depends  fo  much  on  a  certain  curiofa  felicitas  of 
Expreflion  in  the  Original,  that  they  mufl  appear  much  to  Dif- 
advantage  in  another  Language." 

Having  thus  eftabliflied  the  Authenticity  of  OJJian,  and  fuffi- 
eiently  provxd  him  to  be  no  Native  o^  Ireland,  it  is  high  Time 
to  put  an  End  to  this  Preface,  which,  by  the  tedious  Difcuffion 
of  the  above,  has  been  fpun  to  a  greater  Length  than  was  at  firfl 
intended.  I  fliall  only  here  juft  forewarn  the  Reader,  now  en- 
tering upon  the  Poem,  not  to  be  difgufted  with  the  wild  and 
undifciplined  Method  o£  our  Highland  Bd.rdi.  For,  as  the  judi- 
cious Dr.  Blair  obferves,  "  the  Queftion  is  not,  whether  a  few 
Improprieties  may  be  pointed  out  in  his  Works  ;  whether  this 
or  that  Pallage  might  not  have  been  worked  up  with  more  Art 
and  Skill,  by  fome  Writer  of  happier  Times  ?  A  thoufand  fuch 
cold  and  frivolous  Criticifms,  are  altogether  undecifive  as  to  his 
genuine  Merit.  But,  has  he  the  Spirit,  the  Fire,  the  Infpira- 
tion  of  a  Poet  ?  Does  he  utter  the  Voice  of  Nature  ?  Does  he 
elevate  by  his  Sentiments  ?  Does  he  interefl  by  his  Defcrip- 
tions  ?  Does  he  paint  to  the  Heart  as  well  as  to  the  Fancy  ? 
Does  he  make  his  Readers  glow,  and  tremble,  and  weep  ? 
■  1  Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  great  Charadlerifticks  of  true  Poetry.  Where  thefe 
are  found,  he  muft  be  a  minute  Critic  indeed,  who  can  dwell 
upon  flight  Defeds.  A  few  Beauties  of  this  high  Kind,  tran- 
fcend  whole  Volumes  of  faultlefs  Mediocrity.  Uncouth  and 
abrupt  OJJian  may  fometimes  appear,  by  Reafon  of  his  Concife- 
nefs.  But  he  is  fublime,  he  is  pathetic,  in  an  eminent  Degree. 
If  he  has  not  the  extenfive  Knowledge,  the  regular  Dignity  of 
Narration,  the  Fulnefs  and  Accuracy  of  Defcription,  which  we 
find  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  yet  in  Strength  of  Imagination,  in 
Grandeur  of  Sentiment,  in  native  Majeft;y  of  Paffion,  he  is  full 
their  Equal.  If  he  flows  not  always  like  a  clear  Stream,  yet  he 
breaks  forth  often  like  a  Torrent  of  Fire.  Of  Art  too,  he  is  far 
from  being  defl:itute ;  and  his  Imagination  is  remarkable  for 
Delicacy  as  well  as  Strength.  Seldom  or  ever  is  he  either  tri- 
fling or  tedious ;  and  if  he  be  thought  too  melancholy,  yet  he 
is  always  moral.  Though  his  Merit  were  in  other  Refpecfls 
much  lefs  than  it  is,  this  alone  ought  to  entitle  him  to  high 
Regard,  that  his  Writings  are  remarkably  favourable  to  Virtue, 
They  awake  the  tenderefl:  Sympathies,  and  infpire  the  mofl:  ge- 
nerous Emotions.  No  Reader  can  rife  from  him,  without  be- 
ing warmed  with  the  Sentiments  of  Humanity,  Virtue  and 
Honour." 
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The  reception  Dr.  JOHNSON'S  TOUR  met  with 
IN  SCOTLAND;  FROM  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LET- 
TERS FROM  EDINBURGH,  written  in  the  years 
1774  and  1775. 


LETTER   THE   SEVENTEENTH. 
To  R.  D.    EsQ^ 

SIR,  Edinburgh,  January  24,  1775, 

DR.  Johnfon's  Account  of  his  Tour  into  Scotland  has  juft 
made  its  Appearance  here ;  and  has  put  the  Country  into 
a  Flame.  Every  Body  finds  fome  Reafon  to  be  affronted.  A 
thoufand  People,  who  know  not  a  fingle  Creature  in  the  Wcjlcrn 
IJlesy  intereft  themfelves  in  their  Caufe,  and  are  offended  at  the 
Accounts  that  are  given  of  them.  But  let  this  unfortunate 
Writer  fay  what  he  will,  it  muft  be  confeffed  they  return  it 
with  Intereft :  Newfpapers,  Magazines,  Pamphlets,  all  teem 
with  Abufe  of  the  Doctor  :  while  one  Day  fome  very  ingenious 
Criticifms  fhew  how  he  might  have  wrote  fuch  a  Thing  better ; 
the  next,  others  equally  ingenious  prove,  that  he  had  better 
never  have  wrote  fuch  a  Thing  at  all.  In  this  general  Uproar, 
aniidfl  this  Strife  of  Tongues,  it  is  impoffible  that  a  difpaflionate 

1  2  Man 
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Man   fhould  be  heard ;  fo  I  fit  down  a  quiet  Spedlator  of  what 
paiTes,  and  enjoy  the  Storm  in  Tranquillity. 

Though  I  cannot  fay  I  am  a  Friend  to  this  Method  of  Re- 
venge, or  to  feeing  thefe  great  Men  defcend  to  abufe  one  an- 
other, like  mere  common  Mortals,  I  muft  confefs,  at  the  fame 
Time,  that  Dr.  John/on  has  deferved  the  Treatment  he  meets 
with.  He  was  received  with  the  moft  flattering  Marks  of  Civi- 
lity by  every  one ;  and  his  Name  had  opened  to  him  an  Ac- 
quaintance, which  his  mofl  fanguine  Wifhes  could  fcarce  have 
hoped  for ;  but  which  his  Manners  would  certainly  never  have 
obtained.  He  was  indeed  looked  upon  as  a  Kind  of  Miracle  in 
this  Country  ;  and  almoll  carried  about  for  a  Shew.  Every  one 
defired  to  have  a  Peep  at  this  Phenomenon ;  and  thofe  who  were 
^fo  happy  as  to  be  in  his  Company,  were  iilent  the  Moment  he 
fpoke,  left  they  fhsuld  interrupt  him,  and  lofe  any  of  the  good 
Things  he  was  going  to  fay.  It  was  expected  that  he  fliould 
fpeak  by  Infpiration.  But  the  Dodtor,  who  never  faid  any  Thing 
that  did  not  convey  fome  grofs  Reflexion  upon  themfelves,  foon 
made  them  iick  of  Jokes  which  were  at  their  own  Expence. 
Indeed,  from  all  the  Accounts  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  he  re- 
paid all  their  Attention  to  him  with  Ill-breeding ;  and  when  in 
the  Company  of  the  ableft  Men  in  this  Country,  and  who  are 
certainly  his  Superiors  in  Point  of  Abilities,  his  whole  Defign 
■was  to  Ihew  them  how  contemptibly  he  thought  of  them.  Bat 
thofe,  who  make  Gods,  and  then  fall  down  and  worfhip  them, 
fhould  not  be  difappointcd  at  the  Stupidity  of  their  own  Idols. 
The  Scotch,  who  looked  up  to  Dr.  "Johnfon  as  fomething  fuper- 
natural,  fliould  not  have  been  furprifed  at  finding  him  quite  the 

Reverfe. 
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:  Reverfe.  Admiration  and  Acquaintance,  you  know,  are  gene- 
rally faid  to  be  incompatible:  with  him,  they  muft  always  be 
fo :  he  has  neither  the  Ambition  to  defire,  nor  the  Manners  to 
engage.  Attention.     Had  the  Scotch  been  more  acquainted  with 

.  Dr.  John/on  s  private  Charafter,  they  would  have  expedied  no- 
thing better.  A  Man  of  illiberal  Manners  and  furly  Difpofition, 
who  all  his  Life  long  had  been  at  Enmity  with  the  Scotch,  takes 
a  fudden  Refolution  of  Travelling  amongft  them  j  not,  accord,- 
ing  to  his  own  Account,   "  to  find  a  People   of  liberal  and  rcr- 

:fined  Education,  but  to  fee  wild  Men  and  wild  Manners." 
Confined  to  one  Place,  and  accuftomed  to  one  Train  of  Ideas  j 
incapable  of  acquiefcing   in  all  the  different  Tempers  he  might 

,meet  with,  and  mingling  with   different  Societies,  he  defcends 

-from  his  Study,  where  he  had  fpent  his  whole  Life,  to  fee  the 
World  in  the  Highlands,  and  Wejhrn  IJles  of  Scotland.  Behold 
this  extraordinary  Man  on  his  Journey,  in  Queft  of  Barbarifm ! 
and  at  length  fitting  down,  wearied,  and  difcontented,  becaufe 
he  has  met  with  Ibme  Degree  of  Civility  in  the  moft  defert 
Parts ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  becaufe  he  has  found  no- 
thing more  barbarous  than  himfelf. 

Poor  yohnfon,  who,  probably,  had  never  travelled  more  than 
a  few  Miles  from  London,  before  he  came  there,  mufi:  naturally 
be  aftonilhed  at  every  Thing  he  faw,  and  would  dwell  upon 
every  common  Occurrence  as  a  Wonder.  One  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  furprifed  at  his  obferving  *  that  the  Windows  in  fome 
'  of  the  little  Hovels  in  Scotland,  do  not  draw  up,  as  his  own 
'  do  in  London;  or  that  fuch  a  Spot  of  Ground  does  not  pro- 
•  duce  Grafs,  but  is  very  fertile  in  Thiflles.'  He  found  him- 
felf 
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felf  in  a  new  World  :  his  Senfations  were  thofe  of  a  Child  ju(l 
brought  forth  into  Day-Light  j  whofe  Organs  are  confufed  with 
the  numerous  Objedls  that  furround  him  -,  and  who  difcovers 
his  Surprife  at  every  Thing  he  fees.  Men  of  the  World  would 
not  have  defcended  to  fuch  Remarks.  A  petty  and  frivolous 
Detail  of  trifling  Circumftances  are  the  certain  Signs  of  Igno- 
rance or  Inexperience.  The  Scotch  fhould  have  treated  them  in 
this  Manner,  and  difregarded  them.  For  my  own  Part,  to  fay 
the  beft  of  it,  I  look  upon  all  his  Obfervations  in  regard  to  Men 
and  Manners,  to  be  thofe  of  a  Man  totally  unacquainted  with 
Mankind. 

Moft  of  his  Information,  I  know  to  have  been  received  from 
the  meaneft  and  moft  ignorant  of  the  People.  During  his  Stay 
at  St.  Andrew's,  he  refided  in  the  Houfe  of  a  Profeflbr  of  that 
Univerfity,  a  very  ingenious  Man,  and  capable  of  giving  him 
all  the  Information  he  could  have  wirtied ;  but  he  never  inquired 
one  Word  about  the  Matter:  and  yet,  after  this,  does  Dr. 
"Johnfon  fit  down,  and  give  you  a  long,  circumftantial  Account 
of  St.  Andrew  s,  with  fcarce  three  Words  of  Truth  in  the 
Whole  of  it.  But  this  might  be  forgiven.  In  regard,  however, 
to  Fafts,  to  Converfation,  and  to  Affairs  of  Literature,  one 
might  reafonably  have  expefted  from  the  Dodlor  more  Candour, 
and  more  Veracity.  But  here  again  we  are  to  be  difappointed : 
he  has  his  own  Maxims,  and  he  never  moves  from  them.  He 
had  taken  a  Refolution  not  to  believe  Fingal  to  be  the  Work  of 
OJpan,  but  an  Impofition  on  the  Public  by  Mr.  Macpherfon  : 
and,  after  various  Obfervations  almoil  unintelligible  from  the 
Language  they  are  conveyed  in,  he  is  fo  kind  as  to  fiy,  "  I  afk- 

"  ed 
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**  ed  a  very  learned  Miniiler  in  the  IJle  of  Sky,  (who  had  ufed 
**  all  Arts  to  make  me  believe  the  Genuinenefs  of  the  Book) 
**  whether  at  laft,  he  believed  it  himfelf?  But  he  would  not 
**  anfwer  :  he  wifhed  me  to  be  deceived  for  the  Honour  of  his 
**  Countrymen ;  but  would  not  diredtly  and  formally  deceive 
*'  me.  Yet  has  this  Man's  Teftimony  been  produced  publicly, 
*'  as  of  one  who  held  Fingal  to  be  the  Work  of  OJian.  "  This 
is  a  plain,  fimple  Tale,  that  I  own  ftaggered  me  :  I  have  only 
to  regret  for  the  Doctor's  Sake,  that  not  one  Word  of  it  is  true. 
*'  Of  all  the  Lies  in  the  Catalogue,"  as  "Houchjlone  fays,  *'  one 
ought  to  be  moil:  cautious  of  giving  the  Lie  diredt :  "  in  fome 
Cafes  it  is  unfortunately  neceflary.  In  a  Converfation  with  the 
Laird  of  Macleod,  who  was  prefent  at  the  Time,  and  whofe 
Word,  I  am  bold  to  fay,  I  can  depend  upon,  I  alked  him  whe- 
ther this  was  the  Truth  or  not  ?  His  Reply  was  this,  "  Quite 
**  the  contrary,  I  affure  you  :  Dodlor  'Johnfoti  was  very  over- 
*'  bearing,  and  laughed  at  the  Minifter  for  giving  Credit  to 
**  fuch  an  Impofition,  At  laft  he  afked  him,  whether  he  fe- 
"  rloufly  did  believe  it  ?  The  Gentleman's  Anfwer  was,  that 
*'  he  did." 

Now  what  Degree  of  Attention  ought  one  to  pay  to  a  Man 
who  can  mifreprefent  Fads  fo  grofsly,  and  interpret  them  to 
his  own  Purpofes  ?  **  A  Scotchman,"  Dr,  "John/on  fays,  "  muft 
*'  be  a  very  fturdy  Moralift,  who  does  not  love  Scotland  better 
"  than  Truth :  "  But  what  Country  or  what  Attachment  is  it 
that  makes  the  Dodtor  himfelf  regard  Truth  fo  little  ? 

On  many  other  Subjeds  his  Obfervations  are  equally  ingeni- 
ous. 
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ous,  novel,  and  entertaining.  In"fpite  of  the  many  able  Men'' 
this  Country  has  produced,  and  whofe  Works  are  an  Honour  tO' 
every  Part  of  Science,  the  Do<5tor  finds  out  the  Scotch  are  no' 
Scholars,  but  that  they  poffefs  a  middle  State  betwixt  profound' 
Learning  and  profound  Ignorance.  Thus  you  fee  how  we  have' 
been  hitherto  impofed  upon.  Some  People  have  thought  that 
Dr.  Robert/on,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Dr.  Beattie,  were  ingenious 
Men:  but  quite  the  contrary;  they  are  only  a  few  Degrees, 
above  profound  Ignorance.  Suppofe  one  fliould  aik.  At  what 
Line  of  this  literary  Barometer  the  Dodlor  places  himfelf  ? 
whether  it  is  at  profound  Knowledge,  at  Perfection  itfelf,  or 
whether  he  is  contented  with  being  only  a  little  above  Mr. 
Hume,  or  even  Dr.  Beattie^  How  much  are  the  World  obliged 
to  Dr.  Joh?ifo?i,  for  redtifying  the  wrong  Opinion  they  enter- 
tained of  the  Scotch  Nation  !  They  have,  however,  one  Con- 
folation  in  all  this  Dearth  of  Learning,  that  they  have  no  Pe- 
dantry ;  that  they  never  brandilh  their  Knowledge  in  your  Face, 
but  keep  it  contentedly  in  their  Pockets;  that  they  exprefs 
themfelves  in  a  natural^  plain  Way,  and  to  the  befl  of  their 
Abilities  ;  that  they  feek  for  no  Diftinftions  in  Words,  nor 
pride  themfelves  upon  Phrafes ;  that  they  are  not  fond  of  thofe 
pompous  Defcriptions,  which  "  amaze  the  unlearned,  and 
make  the  learned  fmile ; "  but  content  themfelves  with  that 
humble  Road  which  the  Mediocrity  of  their  Underftandings 
points  out  to  them ;  happy  in  giving  no  Offence  but  to  the 
learned  Dr.  John/on,  who  vifits  them  for  the  Benefit  of  theif 
Ignorance,  and  infults  them  with  his  Superiority. 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be,  &c. 
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AN    OLD    HIGHLAND    BARD. 


THE 
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K^UTHULLIN,  fitting  alone  at  the  Gate  of  Turn,  is  informed 
©f  the  Landing  of  Swaran.  Upon  which,  calling  his  Chiefs, 
Difputes  run  high  about  giving  Battle.  Connal  is  for  retreating, 
till  the  Arrival  of  Fingal.  But  Cahnar  is  for  engaging  the 
Enemy  immediately.  CiithiiUin,  inclined  to  War,  follows  the 
Opinion  of  Cahnar.  Fergus,  that  Inftant  arriving,  tells  him 
of  the  Death  of  Duchomar  and  Cathbat,  which  introduces  the 
Epifode  of  Morna.  CiithuUin,  notwithftanding,  refolves  to  at- 
tack the  Enemy.  The  Son  of  Arm,  who  had  been  fent  by 
Swaran  to  obferve  the  Irifio  Forces,  returning,  warns  the  King 
of  their  Approach,  gives  him  a  particular  Account  of  Cuthidlin's 
Chariot,  and  the  terrible  Appearance  of  that  Hero.  The  two 
Armies  engage,  but  Night  coming  on,  leaves  the  Vidory  unde- 
cided. Cuthtdlm  fends  a  Bard  to  invite  Swaran  to  a  Feaft,  but 
that  haughty  Monarch  refuTes  to  come.  Carril,  after  Supper, 
relates  the  Story  of  Grudar  and  Braffolis.  A  Party,  by  Connal's, 
Advice,  is  fent  to  obferve  the  Enemy ;  which  clofes  the  Adlion 
of  the  firft  Day. 
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Y  Turas  lofty  Wall  Cuthulltn  lay, 
Beneath  the  Shadow  of  the  ruftling  Tree. 

Againft 


V.  I.  5)1  TuraV  lofty  Wall  Cuthullin  hy!\  Cuthullin  the  Son  of  Semo, 
and  Grandfon  to  Cathhait,  a  Druid  celebrated  in  Tradition  for  his  Wifdom 
and  Valour.  Cuthullin,  when  very  young,  married  Bragela  the  Daughter 
of  Sorglan,  and  pafTing  over  into  Ireland,  lived  for  feme  Time  with  Connal, 
Grandfon,  by  a  Daughter,  to  Congal  the  petty  King  of  Ulfter.  His  Wif- 
dom and  Valour  in  a  fliort  Time  gained  him  fuch  Reputation,  that  in  the 
Minority  of  Coniiac,  the  fupreme  King  of  Ireland,  he  was  chofen  Guardian 
to  the  young  King,  and  fole  Manager  of  the  War  againft  Swaran  King  of 
Lochlin.  After  a  Series  of  great  Adlions  he  was  killed  in  Battle  fomewhere 
in   Connaught,    in   the  Twenty-feventh   Year  of  his   Age.     He  was  fo  re- 

B  2  markable 
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Againfl:  a  mofs-grown  Rock  reclin'd  his  Spear, 
His  boffy  Shield  upon  the  Grafs  lay  near. 

On 


markable  for  his  Strength,  that  to  defcribe  a  (Irong  Man  it  has  pafled  into 
a  Proverb,  He  has  the  Strength  of  Cuthullin.  By  Bragela  he  had  a  Son, 
named  Conloch,  who  was  afterwards  famous  for  his  Exploits  in  Ireland. 
He  was  fo  dexterous  in  handling  the  Javelin,  that  when  a  good  Markfman 
is  defcribed,  it  is  common  to  fiiy  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  He  is  unerring 
as  the  Arm  0/ Conloch^ 

v.  I.  By  Tura'j  lofty  Wall,  i^c.']  The  Poet  goes  not  back  to  a  tedious 
Recital  of  the  Beginning  of  the  War  with  Swaran-,  but  haftening  to  the 
main  Atflion,  he  falls  in  exadtly  with  the  Rule  of  Horace  : 

Semper  ad  even  turn  fejlinat,  et  in  medias  res 
Nonfecus  ac  notas,  audit  or  em  rapit. 
Nee  gemino  bellum  Trojanum  ordittir  ah  ovo. 

He  invokes  no  Mufe,  for  he  acknowledged  none  -,  but  his  occalional  Ad- 
drelTcs  to  Malvina,  have  a  finer  EfFeft  than  the  Invocation  of  any  Mufe. 
He  fets  out  with  no  formal  Propofition  of  his  Subjedl ;  but  the  Subjeft 
naturally  and  eafily  unfolds  itfelf ;  the  Poem  opening  in  an  animated  Man- 
ner, with  the  Situation  of  Cuthullin,  and  the  Arrival  of  a  Scout,  who  in- 
forms him  of  Stvaran's  Landing.  Mention  is  prefently  made  of  Fingal, 
and  of  the  expefted  Afllftance  from  the  Ships  of  the  lonely  Ifle,  in  Order 
to  give  farther  Light  to  the  Subjedt. 

V.5. 
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5   On  Carbar  were  his  Thoughts,   a  valiant  Knight, 
Whom,   Hand  to  Fland,   he  lately  flew  in  Fight ; 
When  Moran,   One  commifTion'd  to  explore 
The  diftant  Seas,   came  running  from  the  Shore, 

And 


V.  5.  On  Carbar,  i^c.']  Cairhar,  or  Cciirbrc,  fignifies  a  ftrong  Man. 
Before  the  Introduflion  of  Chriftianity,  a  Name  was  not  impofed  upon  any 
Perfon,  till  he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fame  remarkable  Aftion,  from 
which  his  Name  fhould  be  derived.  It  was  the  Cuftom  of  the  Eaftern  Na- 
tions to  give  Names  to  their  Children  exprefTive  of  the  moft  remarkable 
Accident  of  their  Birth.  Thus  Simo'iftus  in  Homer  received  his  Name  from 
the  River  Simo'is,  on  whofe  Banks  he  was  born.  The  Trojans  called  the 
Son  oi  Heolor,  Aftyanax  (though  by  his  Parents  called  Scamandrus,  from  the 
River  Scamander)  becaufe  his  Father  defended  the  City.  The  Old  Tefta- 
ment  is  likewife  full  of  Examples  of  this  Kind,  particularly  the  Thirtieth 
Chapter  of  Genejis,  where  the  Names  given  to  JacoFs  Children,  and  the 
Reafons  of  thofe  Names,  are  enumerated.  Almoft  all  OJfianh  Names  have 
Significations;  an  undoubted  Mark  of  the  Antiquity  of  his  Works. 

V.  7.  When  Moran,  One  commijfion^d  to  explore  The  diftant  Seas-I  Moran 
fignifies  many.  Cuthullin,  having  previous  Intelligence  of  the  Invafion  in- 
tended by  S-waran,  fent  Scouts  all  over  the  Coafts  of  Ullin  or  Ulfter,  to 
give  early  Notice  of  the  Appearance  of  the  Enemy,  at  the  fame  Time  that 
he  fent  Munan  the  Son  of  Stirmal  to  implore  the  AlTiftance  oi'  Fingal,  King 
of  thofe  Caledonians  who  inhabited  the  North-Weft  Coaft  oi  Scotland.  He 
himfelf  colleded  the  Flower  of  the  Iriftj  Youth  to  Tura,  a  Caftle  on  the 
Coaft,  to  ftop  the  Progrefs  of  the  Enemy  till  Fingal  ftiould  arrive  from 

Scotland, 
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And  thus  exclaim'd  —  Cuthullin  rife  !     The  Ships 

lo  Of  fnowy  Lochlin  hide  the  rolling  Deeps. 
Innumerable  Foes  the  Land  invade, 
And  Swaran  feems  determined  to  fucceed. 

To 


Scotland.  Mr.  Macpherfon  concludes  from  this  early  Application  of  Cu- 
thullin iov  Aid,  that  the  Irijh  could  not  have  been  very  numerous  in  thofe 
Days.  But  he  certainly  did  not  confider,  that  Swaran  was  only  oppofed 
by  the  Cael,  or  Caledonian  Irijh,  who  emigrated  from  Scotland.,  and  inhabited 
the  North  of  Ireland.  The  Fir-bolg,  or  Colonies  fettled  in  the  Southern 
Parts,  and  which  feem  to  have  been  by  far  the  moft  powerful,  being  the 
inveterate  Enemies  of  the  Caledonians,  did  not  join  them  on  this  Occafion. 
What  he  quotes  from  Tacitus,  viz.  that  one  Legion  only  was  thought  fuf- 
ficient,  in  the  Time  oi  Agricola,  to  reduce  the  whole  Ifland,  carries  with  it 
greater  Weight-,  as  fuch  a  Force  could  not  have  fubdued  the  Natives,  had 
they  been  any  Way  numerous,  or  the  Ifland  peopled  for  many  Centuries 
before. 

V.  12.  y^wJ  Swaran  feems  determin'd  to  fucceed.']  Swaran  King  of  Loch- 
lin, the  Galic  Name  for  Scandinavia  or  Scandinia.  His  Father  was  Starno, 
and  Grandfather  Amur,  both  of  them  Princes  of  a  moft  ferocious  Spirit,  a 
Vice  which  this  their  Defcendant  inherited,  as  the  Reader  will  perceive  in 
the  Courfe  of  the  Poem.  The  Scandinavian  Manners  in  general  are  de- 
fcribed  as  very  barbarous,  and  feem  to  mark  out  a  Nation  much  lefs  ad- 
vanced in  Civilization,  than  the  Inhabitants  oi  Britain  and  Ireland  were  in 
the  Times  of  OJfiav. 

V.  15. 
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To  him  the  Chief  unmov'd  :   Thy  Fears  are  grcatj 
They  make  thee  magnify  the  hoftile  Fleet. 
15  Perhaps  the  King  of  Morvcf?,  o'er  the  Main, 
Is  come  to  aid  me  on  green  Ullin\  Plaia. 

I  faw 


V.  15.  Perhaps  ibe  King  of  Movven.']  Fingal  the  Son  of  Comhal  and 
Morna.  His  Grandfather  was  Tratbal,  and  great  Grandfather  Treimor, 
both  of  whom  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Poem.  When  very  young,  he 
married  Kos-cram  the  Daughter  of  Cormac  King  o{  Ireland.  In  fucceeding 
Times,  the  Beauty  of  that  Princefs  pafled  into  a  Proverb  ;  and  the  highefl: 
Compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  a  Woman,  was  to  compare  her  Ferfon 
■with  the  Daughter  of  Cormac. 

'S  tu  fein  an  Ros-crana 
Siol  Chormaec  na  n'ioma  Ian. 

Fingal  is  faid  to  have  never  been  overcome  in  Battle.  From  this  pro- 
ceeded that  Title  of  Honour  which  is  always  beftowed  on  him  in  Tradition, 
FioN  Gal  na  buai,  Fingal  of  Viftories.  He  feems  to  have  been  very 
knowing  in  the  Virtue  of  Plants,  for  they  fable  concerning  him  that  he 
was  in  PoflelTion  of  a  Cup,  containing  the  EfTence  of  Herbs,  which  in- 
ftantaneoufly  healed  Wounds.  He  is  likewife  much  celebrated  by  the 
Irijh  Hiftorians  for  his  Wifdom  in  making  Laws,  his  poetical  Genius,  and 
his  Foreknowledge  of  Events.  0''Flaherty  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  Fin- 
gal's  Laws  were  extant  in  his  own  Time.  According  to  their  Accounts, 
he  died  in  283,  about  the  Ninetieth  Year  of  his  Age. 

V.  17. 
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I  faw  the  Son  of  Starno  on  the  Shores, 
Tall  as  a  glitt'ring  Rock  amidft  his  Pcw'rs. 
Like  yonder  blafted  Pine  the  Spear  he  held  j 
20  Broad  as  the  rifing  Moon  his  fhining  Shield  ! 

He 


V.  17.  I /aw  the  Son  o/Szzrno  on  the  Shores,  Csfc]  Where  the  Scouc 
here  makes  his  Report  to  Cuthidlin  of  the  Landing  of  the  Foe,  is  one  of  the 
moft  exaggerated  Defcriptions  in  the  whole  Work.  But  this  is  fo  far  from 
deferving  Cenfure,  that  it  merits  Praife,  as  being  on  this  Occafion,  natural 
and  proper.  The  Scout  arrives,  trembling  and  full  of  Fears  •,  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  no  Paffion  difpofes  Men  to  hyperbolize  more  than  Terror. 
It  both  annihilates  themfclves  in  their  own  Apprehenfion,  and  magnifies 
every  Objedl  which  they  view  through  the  Medium  of  a  troubled  Imagina- 
tion. Hence  all  thofe  indilVinft  Images  of  formidable  Greatnefs,  the  natu- 
ral Marks  of  a  difturbed  and  confufed  Mind,  which  occur  in  Moran's  De- 
fcription  of  Swaran^s  Appearance,  and  in  his  Relation  of  the  Conference 
which  they  held  together  •,  not  unlike  the  Report,  which  the  affrighted 
Jevaijh  Spies  made  to  their  Leader  of  the  Land  of  Canaan.  "  The  Land 
"  through  which  we  have  gone  to  fearch  it,  is  a  Land  that  eateth  up  the 
"  Inhabitants  thereof-,  and  all  the  People  we  faw  in  it,  are  Men  of  a  great 
"  Stature:  And  there  faw  we  Giants,  the  Sons  of  Anak,  which  come  of 
"  the  Giants,  and  we  were  in  our  own  Sight  as  Grafshoppers,  and  fo  were 
"  we  in  their  Sight."     Numb.  Chap.  XIII.  V.  33,  34. 

The  Comparifons  brought  to  heighten  the  Appearance  of  fe«;'^«,  are 
the  fame  that  Milton  ules  on  the  firft  Appearance  of  Satan, 

—  His 
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He  fat  upon  a  Rock  befide  the  Main, 
As  dark  as  Clouds  around  him  roll'd  his  Train. 
"  O  thou  !  I  faid,   who  rul'ft  the  ftormy  Sea, 
"  How  many  valiant  Chiefs  thy  Words  obey  ? 
25   "  Who  heads  in  Battle  fuch  a  num'rous  Hoft, 
"  Unrivall'd  may  the  pompous  Title  boaft 
"  Of  mighty  Man  !  for  many  mighty  Men, 
*'  Are  now  from  Tnras  airy  Turrets  feen." 

He  anfwer'd,  and  his  Voice  was  as  the  Roar 
30  Of  Surges  breaking  on  a  rocky  Shore, 
What  Warrior  has  the  Courage  to  oppofe 
In  all  this  Land,  the  matchlefs  King  of  Snows  ? 

The 

His  pond'rous  Shield 

Ethereal  Temper,  malTive,  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  caft  ;  the  broad  Circumference 
Hung  on  his  Shoulders  like  the  Moon.  — 
His  Spear,  to  equal  which  the  talleft  Pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  Hills,  to  be  the  Maft 
Of  fome  great  Ammiral,  were  but  a  Wand. 

C  V.  41. 
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The  greateft  dare  not  in  our  Prefence  ftand, 
Or  if  they  dare,   they  fall  beneath  our  Hand. 

3  5   F'lngal  the  King  of  Hills,   and  only  he 
Of  mortal  Men,  in  Prowefs  equals  me. 
We  wreftled  once  in  Malmor  *  ;   as  we  ftrove 
Our  rapid  Heels  o'erturn'd  the  crackling  Grove, 
Rocks  from  their  Places  torn,   with  dreadful  Sound, 

40  Came  bounding,  whirling,  thundVing  to  the  Ground. 
The  frighted  Streams  forfook  their  wonted  Courfe, 
And,  adverfe  murm'ring,  fled  to  fliun  our  Force. 

Three 


V.  41.  The  frighted  Streams,  &?£-.]  Virgil,  in  the  8th  Book,  where 
Hercules  is  defcribed  throwing  a  great  Rock  to  burft  open  the  Cavern  of 
CacuSf  makes  Ufe  of  the  like  bold  ExprefTion. 

Dijfultant  rip^s,  refliiitque  exteritus  amnis.     V.  249. 

On  either  Side 

The  Banks  leap  backward,  and  the  Streams  divide. 
The  Sky  flirunk  upward  with  unufual  Dread  : 
And  trembling  Tiber  div'd  beneath  his  Bed. 

Dryd£n, 


*  Malmor^  a  great  Hill. 

V-  53. 
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Three  Days  fucceffive  we  the  Strife  renew'd, 
While  Heroes  trembling  at  a  Diftance  vievv'd. 
45  Upon  the  fourth,  the  Monarch  of  the  Flood 
Fell,  (fays  Fiiigal)  but  Sxvaran  fays  he  ftood. 
Let  dark  Ciithullin  yield  to  him,  whofe  Arm 
Is  ftronger  than  the  Rage  of  Malmor^  Storm. 

I  yield  ?     The  blue-ey'd  Chief  of  Erin  faid  ; 
50  No,  Youth  !     Cuthidlin  will  be  great  or  dead. 
Take,  Son  of  Fill  *,  take  my  Spear,  and  fly- 
To  Turds,  ruftling  Gate,   where,  plac'd  on  high, 
The  Shield  of  Cathbait  hangs,  and  through  the  Land, 
With  thund'ring  Strokes,  proclaim  the  Foe  at  Hand. 

My 

V.  53,  The  Shield  of  Cathbait  hangs.']  Cathbait,  Grandfather  to  the 
Hero,  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  Valour,  that  his  Shield  was  made  Ufe  of 
to  alarm  his  Pofterity  to  the  Battles  of  the  Family.  We  find  Fingal  making 
the  fame  Ufe  of  his  own  Shield  in  the  Fourth  Book.  A  Horn  was  the 
moft  common  Inftrument  to  call  the  Army  together. 

*  Fili,  an  inferior  Bard. 

C  2  V.  58. 
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55  My  Heroes  on  the  Hill  fhall  hear  afar 

The  well-known  Sound,  the  Signal  of  the  War. 

He  went  and  ftruck  the  boffy  Shield  :     Around 
The  Rocks  and  Hills  repeat  again  the  Sound ; 

Along 


V.  58.  The  Rocks  and  Hills  repeat  again  the  Sound,  i^c.']     The  Sound  of 
AleSIo^i  Horn  has  the  fame  EfFed;  in  the  Seventh  iEneis. 

^id  protinus  omne 

Contremuit  nemus,  et  Sylva  intonuere  profunda. 
Audiit  et  Trivia  longe  lacus,  audiit  amnis 
Sulfurea  Nor  alius  aqua,  fontefque  Velini. 

The  Rocks  and  Woods  around. 

And  Mountains,  tremble  at  th'  infernal  Sound. 
The  facred  Lake  of  Trivia  from  afar,  ") 

The  Veline  Fountains,  and  fulphureous  Nar  r 

Shake  at  the  baleful  Blaft  the  Sig-nal  of  the  War.     J 

Dryden. 

The  Lines  almoft  immediately  preceding  thefe,  when  the  CoQntry 
People  are  defcribed  running  at  the  Cries  of  young  Sylvia  upon  the 
Death  of  her  favourite  Stag,  bear  a  near  Refemblarice  to  the  Hafte  and 
Terror  caufed  among  the  Irijh  Chiefs  upon  hearing  the  Sound  of  Cuthullin's 
Shield. 

Olli 
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Along  the  Wood  the  deaPning  Clangor  goes, 
60  The  frighted  Deer  ftart  at  the  Lake  of  Roes. 
Curach  *  alarm'd  leapt  from  the  founding  Rock, 
And  Co7i?ml^  rufhing  up,   his  Jav'lin  took. 

The 


om 

Improvijt  adfmt,  his  torre  armatus  obiijio, 
Stipitis  hie  gravidi  nodis.     ^od  cuiqne  repertum 
Rimanti,  telum  ira  facit.     Vocat  agmina  Tyrrhus, 
^ladrifidam  quercum  cuneis  tit  forte  coa5iis 
Scindebat,  raptd  fpirans  immane  fecuri. 

One  with  a  Band,  yet  burning  from  the  Flame  ; 
Arm'd  with  a  knotty  Club,  another  came: 
Whate'er  they  catch  or  find,  without  their  Care, 
Their  Fury  makes  an  Inftrument  of  War. 
Tyrrhus,  the  Fofter-father  of  the  Bead, 
Then  clench'd  a  Hatchet  in  his  horny  Fift, 
But  held  his  Hand  from  the  defcending  Stroke 
And  left  his  Wedge  within  the  cloven  Oak, 
To  whet  their  Courage,  and  their  Rage  provoke. 


Dryden, 


*  Ciiroach  fignifies  the  Madnefs  of  Battle. 
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The  fnowy  Breaft  oi  Criigal*  beat  through  Fear, 

The  Son  o{  Favi  left  the  dark-brown  Deer. 
65   The  Shield  of  War,  cried  Ronnar^  calls  to  Arms ; 

Cuthullins,  Spear,   faid  Lugar,  ftrikes  th'  Alarms. 

Son  of  the  Sea,  put  on  thy  fhining  Mail ! 

Hafte,   Cah?iar^  brandifh  high  thy  founding  Steel ! 

Rife,  Piinoy  horrid  Chief !   repel  the  Foe  ; 
70  Let  Cah-har  from  the  Tree  of  Cromla  go. 

Bend  thy  white  Knee  as  thou  defcend'fl:,   O  Eth  ! 

From  the  bright  Streams  of  Le?jds,  echoing  Heath  : 

And,  as  o'er  Mord^  whiftling  Brow  you  ftride, 

Caolty  expofe  to  View  thy  beauteous  Side  ; 
75   Thy  Side  far  whiter  than  the  Foam  that's  tofTr, 

By  angry  Winds,  on  Cutho?i\  -f  murm'ring  Coaft. 

Now  I  behold  the  Heroes,  moving  on 
In  all  the  Glory  of  their  pad  Renown. 

Fir'd 

*  Cruth-geal,  fair-complexioned. 

-  Cutbon,  the  mournful  Sound  of  Waves. 
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Fir'd  with  the  Battles  of  the  Thnes  of  old, 
80  Their  Steps  are  carelefs,   and  Demeanor  bold  ; 

Their  Hands  are  on  their  Swords,  their  Eyes,  that  glow, 
Like  Flames  of  Fire,  roll  fearching  for  the  Foe. 
Bright  from  their  Sides  of  Steel  a  thoufand  Beams 
Inceffant  flafhing,  fet  the  Heath  on  Flames. 

As 


V.  81.  Their  Hands  are  on  their  Swords,  ^c]  A  Poet  of  original 
Cenius  is  always  diltinguifhed  by  his  Talcnc  for  Defcription.  A  fecond- 
rate  Writer  difcerns  nothing  new  or  particular  in  the  Objecfl  he  means  to 
defcribe.  His  Conceptions  of  it  are  vague  and  loofe  ;  his  Expreffions 
feeble;  and  of  Courle  the  Objed  is  prefented  to  us  indiltindlly  as  through 
a  Cloud.  But  a  true  Poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  fee  it  before  our 
Eyes :  He  catches  the  diftinguifhing  Features ;  l\e  gives  the  Colours  of 
Life  and  Reality ;  he  places  it  in  fuch  a  Light  that  a  Painter  could  copy 
after  him.  This  happy  Talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  lively  Imagination, 
which  firfl:  receives  a  ftrong  ImprelTion  of  the  Objedl,  and  then,  by  a 
proper  Selection  of  capital  pidturefque  Circumftances  employed  in  de- 
fcribing  it,  tranfmits  that  ImprefTion  in  its  full  Force  to  the  Imagination 
of  others.  That  O^an  poflefles  this  defcriptive  Power  in  a  high  Degree, 
vie  have  a  clear  Proof  from  the  Effe6t  which  his  Defcriptions  produce 
upon  the  Imagination.  In  reading  the  above  Lines,  for  Example,  do  we 
not  think  that  we  fee  his  Heroes  marching  before  us%  with  their  Hands  on 
their  Swords,  and  their  Eyes  turned  towards  the  Enemy.  This  is  in  the 
higheft  Strain  of  Poetry,  and  cannot  fail  of  awakening  the  Attention  of  the 
Reader,  and  interefting  him  in  the  Event, 
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85   As  from  the  Mountains,  noify  in  their  Courfe, 
Pour  many  Currents  with  refiftiefs  Force ; 
So  rufh  the  Chiefs  —-  each,   from  his  native  Hill, 
Impetuous  haft'ning,  like  a  rapid  Rill. 
While  following  clofe,  and  deluging  the  Plain, 

.^o  Their  Men  advance ;   like  threatening  Clouds  of  Rain, 
That  dark  behind  the  fiery  Meteors  low'r, 
Ere  yet  the  Fields  have  felt  the  rattling  Show'r. 
Mean  Time  afcends  the  cradling  Din  of  Arms, 
The  gray  Dogs  howl  amidft  the  loud  Alarms ; 

95   Unequal  burfts  the  Song  of  War  j   the  Sound 
Spreads  o'er  the  Hills,  and  Cromla  echoes  round. 
At  length  on  Lends  dufky  Heath  they  ftand, 
Like  Autumn's  Mifts,   when  rifing  from  the  Land, 

They 

Y.^6.  And  CrorvAs.  echoes  round.']  Crom-lach  fignified  a  Place  of  Wor- 
ihip  among  the  Druid.  It  is  here  the  proper  Name  of  a  Hill  on  the  Coaft 
of  UHin  or  UTfler. 

V.  98.  Like  Autumn's  Mifts,  ^c]  There  is  in  the  Fifth  Iliad  of  Homer 
a  Comparifon  nearly  refembling  this. 
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They  fliade  the  Hills,   and  broken,  dark,  unev'n, 
loC  They  fettle  high,   and  lift  their  Heads  to  Heav'n, 

The  Son  of  Semo  here  the  Army  meets, 

And  courteous  thus  the  valiant  Heroes  greets. 

Hail  Warriors  all  !    Hail  Hunters  of  the  Deer  ! 

Chiefs  of  the  narrow  Vales,  there  now  draws  near, 
105  Far  other  Sport  than  what  began  the  Day  ; 

'Tis  like  the  Tempefts  of  yon  rolling  Sea. 

Ye  Sons  of  Battle  !  fhall  we  fight  the  Foe, 

Or  yield  green  Ullin  to  the  King  of  Snow  ? 

O  Connaly  firfl  of  Men  !   thy  Mind  declare, 
no  Wilt  thou  in  Battle  lift  thy  Father's  Spear  ? 

Thou 

— —  vi(pi'Kn<Tn  loMQTii  a;  te  Kpovluv,  V.  522. 

ATfE|tta;. 

So  when  th'  embattled  Clouds  in  dark  Array, 
Along  the  Skies  their  gloomy  Lines  difplay ; 
The  low-hung  Vapours  motionlefs  and  ftill 
Reft  on  the  Summits  of  the  fhaded  Hill. 

Pope. 
D  V.  113. 
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Thou  oft  haft  met  with  Lochlin  in  the  Field  ; 
Speak,  Son  of  Caithbaty  fhall  we  fight  or  yield  ? 

When  Connal  flow  to  fpeak  :   Know,  Prince  of  Men, 
My  Heart  is  fearlefs,  and  my  Spear  is  keen. 
115  It  loves  to  ftiine,   where  loud  the  Battle  roars, 

And  mix  where  thickeft  fall  the  fanguine  Show'rs. 
Yet,  though  my  Hand  delights  in  War,   my  Mind 
Is  for  the  Peace  of  Liisfail  inclin'd. 
Thou  Guardian  of  our  infant  Prince  !  furvey 
120  The  fable  Fleet  of  Swaran  on  the  Sea. 

His 


V.  113.  IFken  Conniifiow  to  fpeak.']  Comial,  the  Friend  of  Cutbulh'n, 
was  the  Son  oiCaithbait  Prince  of  the  Tongorma,  or  the  IJland  of  blue  IVaves, 
probably  one  of  the  Hebrides.  His  Mother  was  Fioncoma,  the  Daughter  of 
Congal.  He  had  a  Son  by  Foba  of  Conacharnefjer,  who  was  afterwards 
petty  King  of  Uljler.  For  his  Services  in  the  War  againft  Swaran,  he  had 
Land  conferred  on  him,  which,  from  his  Name,  were  called  Tir-cboiinuil, 
or  Tir-connel,  i.  e.  the  Land  of  Connal. 

V.  119.  Is  for  the  Peace  of  \nisia\\.']  Ireland,  io  called  from  a  Colony 
that  fettled  there  called  Falans,  the  Ifland  of  the  Fail  or  Falans. 

V.  128. 
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His  Mafts  upon  our  Coaft  as  crouded  ftand, 
As  Reeds  along  the  Side  of  Lego's  Strand  ; 
And  to  and  fro,  innumerable  move 
Above  the  Billows ;  like  a  lofty  Grove, 

125  Half-cloath'd  in  Mift,  when  fqually  Winds  defcend, 
And  force  by  Turns  the  lab'ring  Trees  to  bend. 
Be  cautious  then  ;    And  Terms  of  Peace  propofe, 
Ere  you  in  Fight  engage  the  King  of  Snows. 
A  Strength  like  his,  Fingal  might  fear  to  meet, 

130  Fi?igal^  the  firft  of  Men,  fupremely  great. 
By  whom  in  Battle  Armies  are  o'erthrown, 
Like  fcatter'd  Heath  before  a  Tempeft  blown, 
When  Conna  echoes  to  the  falling  Rills, 
And  Night  in  all  her  Clouds  fits  difmal  on  the  Hills. 

This 


V.  128.  ne  King  of  Snozvs.]  Swaran,  fo  called  on  Account  of 
the  great  Quantities  of  Snow,  that  fall  in  his  Territory  during  the  Winter 
Seafon. 


D  2  V.  1 35. 
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135        This  timid  Counfel  Calmar  could  not  brook  j 
But,   fierce  advancing,  thus  difdainful  fpoke. 
Hence,  recreant  Warrior  !  to  the  Hills  be  gone. 
Where  never  yet  the  Spear  of  Battle  fhone. 
Inglorious  there,  remote  from  War's  Alarms, 

140  Employ  in  Cromla\  Chafe  a  Huntfman's  Arms  j 
And,  aiming  Arrows  from  your  crooked  Bov/, 
With,  fudden  Death  arreft  the  bounding  Roe. 
But,  thou  Cuthullifz  /  mount  thy  rapid  Car, 
And  bid  this  Moment  to  commence  the  War. 

Roar 


V.  135.  'This  timid  Counfel  Calmur  could  not  brook.']  Calmar  (a  ftrong 
Man)  was  the  Son  of  Matha,  and  Lord  of  Lara  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Lego.  Though  gallant  and  generous,  he  appears  to  have  been  of  a  rafl), 
prefumptuous,  and  overbearing  Temper;  a  Charafter  well  contrafted  with 
the  prudent,  fedate,  modeft  and  circiimfpeft  Connal.  Their  Speeches, 
though  artlefs,  are  bold  and  expreffive.  The  Ideas  of  the  Speakers,  in- 
deed, feem  not  very  cxtenfive,  but  they  are  as  much  fo,  as  the  Events  of 
that  early  Period  could  naturally  difplay.  Valour  and  bodily  Strength 
■were  the  admired  Qualities  of  Offianh  Age,  His  Heroes  exprefs  Refine- 
ment of  Sentiment  on  feveral  Occafions,  but  not  of  Manners.  For  they 
^eak  of  their  pafV  Aftions  with  Freedom,  and  boaft  of  their  own  Exploits. 

V.  145. 
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145  Roar  through  the  Pride  of  Lochlins  thick  Array, 
And  routed  drive  them  headlong  to  the  Sea  ; 
That  thus  their  hoflile  Fleets  may  bound  no  more. 
On  the  dark-rolling  Waves  of  Inis-tore. 
Exert  your  utmoft  Rage,  contentious  Winds, 

150  And  point  the  Storm  at  Lara  of  the  Hinds  ! 

Snatch'd 


V.  145.  Roar  through  the  Pride  of  LochlinV  thick  Array ^  The  Rev. 
Mr.  John  Macpherfon  is  of  Opinion,  that  Lochlin  and  Scandinavia  are  fy- 
nonimous  Terms.  Harold  Harfagar^  and  Magnus  the  barefooted,  were 
No7-wegian  Princes,  and  the  Idanders  give  no  other  Appellation  to  thofe 
great  Conquerors,  nor  to  other  Normans,  who  held  their  Anceftors  under 
Subjeftion  for  many  Ages,  than  that  of  Lochlinich.  In  the  Galic  Lan- 
auaoe.  Loch  fignifies  a  great  Colleftion  of  Water,  whether  fait  or  fredi, 
and  Ian  full.  Lun  is  the  Name  of  a  certain  Bird  remarkably  voracious. 
The  Baltic  might  have  been  very  properly  called  Lochlan,  if  it  neither 
ebbs  nor  flows ;  and  many  different  Countries,  particularly  Scotland 
aiid  Ireland,  experienced  that  from  this  Sea  fwarmed  an  immenfe 
Number  of  Pirates,  who,  by  an  eafy  and  juft  Metaphor,  might 
have  been  compared  to  Birds  of  Prey  and  Paffage.  But  whatever  the 
Etymon  of  the  Word  Lechlin  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  Ad- 
venturers who  came  from  the  Baltic,  or  from  the  Northern  Sea?,  or 
the  Countries  bordering  upon  them,  whether  Norwegians,  Swedes,  Fin- 
landers,  Friejlanders,  or  Icelanders,  were  by  the  Irijh  and  Hebridian  Scots 
called  Lochlinich. 

V.  163. 
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Snatch'd  by  the  fudden  Hurricane  on  high, 
Amidft  the  furious  Tempeft  let  me  die  ; 
Torn  by  the  angry  Ghofts  of  Men,  and  hurl'd, 
The  Sport  of  giddy  Blafts,  around  the  World, 
1^5  If  Calmar  at  the  Chafe  e'er  found  Delight, 
To  be  compared  to  what  he  felt  in  Fight, 
When  clafhing  Bucklers,  and  the  mingled  Cries 
Of  Armies  met  in  Conflift  rent  the  Skies. 

Thus  madly  he  ;    and  Connal  made  reply  : 
1 60  The  Son  of  Matha  never  faw  me  fly. 

None  can  upbraid  me  with  inglorious  Flight, 
I  with  my  Friends  was  always  firft  in  Fight. 
Yet  fmall  is  my  Renown  !  —  I  muft  not  claim: 
A  Warrior's  Title  to  my  Share  of  Fame, 
165   While  others  in  the  Field  acquire  a  Name. 

•  Cuthullin ! 


V.  163.  Tet  fmallis  my  Renown !  fiff.]     Connal  fpeaks  here  ironically, 
and  as  if  he  had  faid  j  I,  who  have  always  been  the  foremoft  in  Battle, 

muft 
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CuthulUn  !  be  not  rafLly  hurried  on. 
To  a£t  againft  the  Good  of  Cormac\  Throne. 
Give  Wealth,  and  proffer  Half  the  Land  for  Peace, 
Till  we  are  join'd  by  Morven\  hardy  Race. 
170  So  I  advife  :    But,  if  thy  daring  Mind 
Is  bent  on  War,   I  fiiall  not  ftay  behind ; 

My 


rnufl:  now  retire,  and  be  an  idle  Spedator,  while  Calmar,  and  fuch  like 
redoubted  Heroes,  perform  Wonders  in  War. 

V.  167.  The  Good  of  Cormac'j  'Ti>rone.'\  Cormac  the  young  King  of 
Ireland;  his  Father  was  Arthoy  his  Grandfather  Cairhar^  his  great  Grand- 
father Ccrmac-,  and  great  great  Grandfather  CoHar,  the  Son  of  Trenmory 
who  was  the  great  Grandfather  of  the  famous  Fingal.  This  was  the  Reafon 
why  Fingal  affifted  him  and  his  Family  on  this  and  other  Occafions.  The 
Reign  of  Cormac  was  turbulent,  and  his  End  untimely.  CuthulUn  being 
killed  in  Battle,  he  himfelf  was  murdered  foon  after  by  Cairbar,  who 
ufurped  his  Crown.  This  Cairbar  was  of  the  Family  of  Atha^  and  Chief 
of  the  Firbolg  or  Belga  oi  Britain,  who  under  Larthon  planted  a  Colony 
in  the  Southern  Parts  of  Freland,  fome  Time  before  the  Cael  or  Scots  fettled 
in  Ulfter.  The  Fir-bolg  had  many  Wars  with  their  Northern  Neighbours, 
which  were  carried  on  with  various  Succefs,  till  Fingal^  at  length,  put  an 
End  to  them  by  the  entire  Extirpation  of  the  Houfe  of  ^/i?^ ;  and  efta- 
blifhed  Fernard-Ariho,  the  kft  of  the  Line  of  Cenar,  on  the  Throne  of 
Ireland,     This  is  the  Subjeft  of  the  Heroic  Poem  of  Teniora. 

V.  183. 
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My  Spear  fhall  fly,  my  Sword  fhall  fwift  defcend, 
Where  Thoufands  raging  in  the  Field  contend, 
And  all  fhall  fee,  that  Connal\  Soul  grows  bright, 
175   Amidfl  the  Gloom  and  Horrour  of  the  Fight. 

CuthulUn  then :   I  too  am  void  of  Fear  ; 
The  Noife  of  Arms  is  pleafant  to  my  Ear  ; 
More  pleafant  than  the  Thunder's  diftant  Sound, 
Before  the  Show'rs  of  Spring  refrejQi  the  Ground. 
180  No  longer  then  the  glorious  Strife  delay. 
All  here  aflembled  hope  the  bloody  Day. 
Hafte,  Warriors !    Bid  the  Tribes  advance  in  Form, 
Bright  as  the  Sun-fhine  which  precedes  the  Storm ; 

When 

V.  183.  Bright  as  the  Sun-Jhine  which  precedes  the  Storm.']  The  Appear- 
ance of  an  Army  glittering  in  Battle  Array,  before  it  is  broke  and  deformed 
by  an  Engagement,  is  finely  compared  to  a  Gleam  of  Sun-fliine,  that  is 
foon  to  be  followed  by  the  Gloom  and  Noife  of  an  approaching  Storm. 
The  Works  of  OJfian  are  full  of  thefe  fhort  and  beautiful  Similes.  The 
Reader  may  have  remarked  fcveral  in  the  little  he  has  already  feen  of  him ; 
as  the  March  of  an  Army,  to  dark  and  ftormy  Clouds  5  with  the  Leaders 

fliining 
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When  from  the  Weft  the  Clouds  colle^fted  low'r, 
185  And  Morvens,  Oaks  refound  along  the  Shore. 

But  where  are  thofe,  in  Battle  often  try'd, 

Who  us'd  in  Danger  to  be  near  my  Side  ? 

Among  the  reft  I  do  not  Cathbat  fee  ; 

The  firft  in  War,  Duchmnar  *,  where  is  he  ? 
1 90  When  Foes  invade,  does  Fergus  -f  like  wife  ftay, 

And  leave  me  ftngle  this  important  Day  ? 

Not 

fliining  confpicuous  in  Front,  like  Lightning  flalhing  at  Intervals  as  the 
Tempeft  draws  nearer.  What  a  pi£turefque  and  ftriking  Refemblance 
between  the  Mafts  of  a  Fleet  moving  upon  the  Waves,  and  the  Trees  of  a 
Foreft,  covered  with  Mift,  bending  backward  and  forward  to  the  Winds ! 
It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  the  Beauties  of  OJJian^s  Compofuions,  cannot 
be  felt  by  thofe,  who  have  given  them  only  a  fingle  or  a  hafty  Perufal. 
His  Manner  is  fo  different  from  that  of  the  Poets  to  whom  we  are  mofl: 
accuftomed ;  his  Style  is  fo  concife,  fo  much  crowded  with  Imagery ;  the 
Mind  is  kept  at  fuch  a  Stretch  in  accompanying  the  Author ;  that  an  ordi- 
nary Reader  is  at  firft  apt  to  be  dazzled  and  fatigued,  rather  than  pleafed. 
His  Poems  require  to  be  taken  up  at  Intervals,  and  to  be  frequently  re- 
viewed ;  and  then  it  is  impoffible  but  his  Beauties  muft  open  to  every 
Reader,  who  is  capable  of  Senfibility.  Thofe  who  have  the  higheft  Degree 
of  it,  will  relifh  them  the  moft, 

*  Duchomar,  a  black  well-made  Man. 

-j-  Fecr-guth,  the  Man  of  the  Word  j  or  a  Commander  of  an  Army. 

E  V.  196. 
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Not  thus  the  Chieftain  vaunted,  when  carefs'd 
He  {har'd  the  Banquet,  a  diftinguifh'd  Gueft. 
But  yonder  Fergus  comes,  the  Arm  of  Death 
195   With  hafty  Strides  fv/ift  traverfes  the  Heath  : 
So  bounds  a  Hart  from  Mahnor\  Hills  afar. 
Hail,  RoJfa\  Son  !    What  fhades  the  Soul  of  War  ? 

Cathbat^ 

V.  196.  So  hounds  a  Hart  from  Malmor'i  Bills  afar.'\  "  Be  thou  like 
a  Roe  or  young  Hart  on  the  Mountains  of  Bcther."  Solomon''^  Song. 
A  Refemblance  may  be  fometimes  obferved  between  Offian's  Comparifons, 
and  thofe  employed  by  the  facred  Writers.  The  Imagery,  indeed,  o£ 
Scripture  exhibits  a  Soil  and  Climate  altogether  different  from  thofe  of 
0£ian  %  a  warmer  Country,  a  more  fmiling  Face  of  Nature,  the  Arts  of 
Agriculture  and  of  Rural  Life  much  farther  advanced.  The  Wine  Prefs, 
and  the  Thrafhing  Floor,  are  often  prefented  to  us;  the  Cedar  and  the 
Palm  Tree,  the  Fragrance  of  Perfumes,  the  Voice  of  the  Turtle,  and  the 
Beds  of  Lilies.  The  Similes  are,  like  Offimi's,  generally  lliort,  touching  on 
one  Point  of  RefembLnce,  rather  than  fpread  out  into  little  Epilbdes. 
Take  the  following  from  the  18th  Chapter  of  7/^/^^  for  an  Example,  by 
which  may  be  perceived  what  inexpreffible  Grandeur  Poetry  receives  from, 
the  Intervention  of  the  Deity.  "  The  Nations  fhall  make  a  Noife  like 
"  the  Noife  of  Waters  overflowing,  but  he  fliall  rebuke  them,  and  they 
"  fhall  flee  afar  off:  And  they  fhall  be  carried  away  as  the  Dufl:  of  the 
"  Mountains  before  the  Wind,  and  as  a  Whirlwind  before  the  Tem- 
"  peft.'* 

V.  199. 
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Cathbat^  the  Hero  cried,  is  in  the  Ground  ; 
Four  mofly  Stones  his  verdant  Tomb  furround  ! 
200  Diichomar  too,  that  Cloud  in  War,  is  dead  ! 

Thefe  Hands  in  Earth  the  mighty  Chief  have  laid. 
White-bofom'd  Cathbat^  Torman\  *  youthful  Son, 
Bright  as  a  Sun-beam  on  the  Mountains  fhone. 
But  great  Duchomar^  more  for  Arms  renown'd, 
205   Was  like  the  deadly  Mift  of  Lano\  Ground  ; 

Which 

V.  199.  Four  moffy  Stones  his  verdant  tomb  furround.']  This  Paflage 
alludes  to  the  Manner  of  Burial  among  the  ancient  Scots.  They  opened  a 
Grave  fix  or  eight  Feet  deep  :  The  Bottom  was  lined  with  fine  Clay ;  and 
on  this  they  laid  the  Body  of  the  deceafed,  and,  if  a  Warrior,  his  Sword, 
and  the  Heads  of  twelve  Arrows  by  his  Side.  Above  they  laid  another 
Stratum  of  Clay,  in  which  they  placed  the  Horn  of  a  Deer,  the  Symbol  of 
Hunting.  The  Whole  was  covered  with  a  fine  Mould,  and  four  Stones 
placed  on  an  End  to  mark  the  Extent  of  the  Grave.  Thefe  are  the  four 
Stones  alluded  to  here. 

V.  205.  The  deadly  Mift  of  LanoV  Ground. }  The  Lake  of  Lano,  in 
Scandinavia,  was  remarkable,  in  the  Days  of  OJftan,  for  emitting  a  pefti- 
lential  Vapour,  in  Autumn,  which  deftroyed  the  Inhabitants.  Mention  is 
made  of  it,  with  the  fame  noxious  Property,  in  the  Wars  of  Inis-thona, 
and  the  Wars  of  Caros. 

*  Torman,  Thunder.     This  is  the  true  Origin  of  the  Jupiter  Taraifiis 

of  the  Ancients. 

E  2  V.  215. 
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Which  o'er  the  marfhy  Meads  of  Autumn  fails, 
And  breathes  Contagion  in  the  tainted  Gales. 
Thee  Morna  *  too  a  like  untimely  Death, 
In  "Turas  rocky  Cave,   depriv'd  of  Breath  ! 
2IO  Thy  Days  were  fhort,  thou  vanifh'd  as  a  Light, 
That  fhoots  athwart  the  Defart  in  the  Night ; 
When  wand'ring  fad,  the  Trav'Uer  is  alone, 
And  mourns  the  tranfient  Beam  has  fet  fo  foon. 

To  him  the  blue-ey'd  Hero :   Doft  thou  know 
215  What  laid  the  valiant  Chiefs  o^  Erin  low  ? 
Were  they  cut  ofF  by  Lochlin\  hoftile  Hand, 
Contending  bravely  for  their  native  Land  ? 

Or 

V.  215.  What  laid  the  valiant  ■  Chiefs  o/Erin  low.']  Erin,  a  Name  for 
Ireland;  from  ear  or  iar  Weft,  and  in  an  IQand.  This  Name  was  not 
always  confined  to  Ireland,  for  there  is  the  higheft  Probability  that  the 
lerne  of  the  Ancients  was  Britain  to  the  North  of  the  Forth.  For  lerne 
is  faid  to  be  to  the  North  of  Britain,  which  could  not  be  meant  of  Ireland. 
Straho,  L.  %.  and  4.     Cafaub.  Lib.  i. 

*  Morna,  or  Muirne,  a  Woman. beloved  of  all, 

V.  218. 
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Or  if  not  thus,   oh  Son  of  Rojfa  tell, 

Why  in  the  dark  and  narrow  Houfe  they  dwell  ? 

220        Where  high  the  Oak  its  verdant  Branches  fnreads. 
And,  hoarfely  gurgling  o'er  their  pebbly  Beds, 
The  Streams  have  mark'd  the  Hill's  indented  Side,    ■ 
The  Heroes  fought,  and  Cathbat  vanquifli'd  died. 
His  Rival  left  him  by  the  purling  Wave, 

225   And  haften'd  back  to  Turds,  iilent  Cave  ; 

Where 


V.  218.  Oh  Son  o/Rofla  tell,  ^c.']  The  Story  oi  Duchomar  and  Morna 
is  introduced  with  Propriety  before  the  Hurry  of  a  general  Adtion  comes 
on.  Being  nearly  conncv^led  with  the  Subjeft,  fo  it  naturally  riles  from  ir, 
a  Condufl  the  Poet  conRantly  obferves  with  regard  to  all  his  Epifodes, 
which  adds  much  to  their  Beauty.  This  here  is  particularly  introduced  to 
vindicate  the  Prudence  of  Comal,  in  Oppofition  to  the  precipitate  Meafures 
of  CuTHULLiN;  who,  at  the  Inftigation  o{  Calmar,  refolved  to  give  Battle. 
But  when  he  comes  to  view  his  Forces,  he  finds  them  much  weaker  and 
lefs  numerous  than  was  at  firfl  expedled  ;  he  particularly  mifles  three  of  his 
bravell;  Heroes,  in  whofe  Courage  he  moft  confided.  One  of  thefe  foon 
after  arriving,  informs  him  of  the  Death  of  the  other  two,  and  the  Manner 
of  it,  Notwithftanding  which,  Cuthullin  adheres  inflexibly  to  his  firfl 
Refolution,  and  rafhly  engages  in  a  War,  which  proves  the  total  Deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Irijh  Army,  and  his  own  Difgrace. 

V.  237. 
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Where  beauteous  Morna  for  her  Lover  ftaid. 
Duchomar  ent'ring,  thus  addrefs'd  the  Maid  : 

Why,  ftrong-arm'd  Cormac^  Daughter,  fit  you  here? 

Why  in  the  Cave  alone,  divinely  fair  ? 
330  Yon  falling  Waters  brawl  among  the  Stones, 

To  the  loud  Blaft  the  aged  Foreft  groans. 

The  troubled  Surges  of  the  I^ake  arife, 

And  gathering  Tempefts  blacken  in  the  Skies ; 

While,   fair  as  Snow  upon  the  defert  Wafte, 
235  You  here  in  folitary  Silence  reft; 

Thy  graceful  Locks  behind  difhevell'd  flow, 

So  looks  a  Wreath  of  Mift  on  Cromlds,  Brow, 

That 


V.  237.  So  looks  a  Wreath  of  Mift  on  CromU'i  Brow.]  It  deferves  par- 
ticular Notice,  that  very  few  general  Terms,  or  abftrad:  Ideas,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  whole  Colleftion  of  OJ/ian's  Works.  Tlie  Ideas,  at  firft, 
were  all  particular.  They  had  not  Words  to  exprefs  general  Conceptions. 
Thefe  were  the  Confequence  of  more  profound  Refledion,  and  longer 
Acquaintance  with  the  Arts  of  Thought  and  Speech.     OJ/ian,  accordingly, 

fcarcely 
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That  to  the  milder  Beam  of  Ev'ning  iliines, 
When  in  the  Weft  the  fetting  Suti  declines. 
240  Thy  Breafts  (beneath  thy  Bofom  gently  heaves)  . 
Are  fmooth  as  Rocks- by  Branno\  frothy  Waves  r 
Thy  Arms  are  white,   as  Pillars  in  the  Hall 
Of  Morve?is  mighty  King  ;   the  great  F'mgal, 

From  whence,  (the  fair-hair'd  Virgin  Anfwer  gave) 
245   From  whence  the  Chief  to  Turns,  lonely  Cave  ? 

How 


fcarcely  ever  exprefles  himfelf  in  the  Abftraft.  His  Ideas  extended  little 
farther  than  to  the  Objeifts  he  faw  around  him.  A  Public,  a  Community, 
the  Univerfe,  were  Conceptions  beyond  his  Sphere.  Even  a  Mift,  a  Rock, 
a  Sea,  or  a  Lake,  which  he  has  Occafion  to  mention,  though  only  in  a 
Simile,  are  for  the  mod  Part  particularized ;  it  is  the  Mift  of  Cromla,  the 
Rock  of  Bramto,  the  Storm  of  the  Sea  of  Malmor,  or  the  Reeds  of  the 
Lake  of  Lego.  A  Mode  of  Exprefllon,  which  while  it  is  charafleriftical 
of  ancient  Ages,  is  at  the  fame  Time  highly  favourable  to  defcriptive 
Poetry.  For  the  fame  Reafons,  Perfonification  is  a  poetical  Figure  not 
very  common  with  Offian.  Inanimate  Objefts,  fuch  as  Winds,  Trees, 
Flowers,  he  fometimes  perfonifies  with  great  Beauty.  But  the  Perfonifica- 
tions  which  are  fo  familiar  with  later  Poets,  of  Fame,  Time,  Terror, 
Virtue,  and  the  reft  of  that  Clafs,  were  unknown  to  our  Bard.  Thefe 
were.  Modes  of  Conception  too  abftraft  for  his  Age. 
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How  terrible  thy  Looks  !  a  fable  Brow 
Low'rs  o'er  an  Eye,  that  rolls  in  Fire  below. 
Has  Swaran  on  the  Coaft  as  yet  appear'd, 
What  of  the  Foe  has  dark  Duchomar  heard  ? 

250       Fatigu'd,  reply'd  the  Chief,  I  ftepp'd  in  here, 
Returning  from  the  Hill  of  dark-brown  Deer. 
Three  my  unerring  Bow  ftretch'd  on  the  Plain, 
As  many  my  fwift-bounding  Dogs  have  flain  ; 
And  mindful  of  the  Maid  I  love,  for  you 

255   A  ftately  Buck  upon  the  Fells  I  flew. 

High  rofe  his  branchy  Head,  his  Feet  of  Wind 
Left  no  ImprefHon  of  their  Tread  behind. 

Duchomar  I  calm  the  blufliing  Maid  began, 
I  love  thee  not,  thou  fierce  and  gloomy  Man ! 
260  For  unrelenting  is  thy  Heart  of  Rock, 
Dark  is  thy  Brow,  and  terrible  thy  Look. 

How 
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How  diff 'rent  are  the  Looks  of  Torma?ts  Son  ? 
Him  Morna  loves,  and  loves  but  him  alone  ! 
Who  as  a  Sun-beam  on  the  Hill  is  fair, 
265   When  ftormy  Clouds  are  thick'ning  in  the  Air. 
Ah  dark  Duchomar  !  tell  me,  in  your  Way 
Upon  the  defert  Mountains,  did  you  fee 

My 

V.  267.  upon  the  defert  Mountains,  i^cJ]  Wherever  we  dip  "into  the 
Worics  of  OJfic.n,  we  find  ourlelves  in  the  firfl:  Periods  of  Society,  when 
the  Cares  of  Men  are  few,  and  Hunting  the  Amufennent,  as  well  as  t^he 
principal  Means  of  Subfiftence.  Though  Hotner  lived  more  than  a  thou- 
fand  Years  before  the  ScottiJJj  Bard,  yet  he  was  born  in  a  Country  where 
Society  was  much  farther  advanced  ;  he  had  many  more  Objefts ;  Cities 
were  buik  and  flourifliing  -,  Laws  inftituted  ;  Order,  Difcipline,  and  Arts 
begun.  The  Creek  in  thefe  Points  has  a  manifeft  Superiority  ;  accordingly 
he  introduces  a  greater  Variety  of  Incidents.  He  poflefles  a  larger  Compafs 
of  Ideas ;  has  more  Diverfity  in  his  Characters ;  and  as  he  had  a  more 
fplendid  Field  of  Obfervation,  he  fliows,  of  Courfe,  a  more  extenfive  and 
deeper  Knowledge  of  Human  Nature.  But  if  OJJian's  Ideas  and  Objedls 
are  lefs  diverfified  than  thofe  of  Homer,  they  are  all,  however,  of  the  Kind 
fitted  for  Poetry  :  the  Bravery  and  Generofity  of  Heroes ;  the  Tendernefs 
of  Lovers  -,  the  Attachments  of  Friends,  Parents,  and  Children.  In  a 
rude  Age  and  Country,  though  the  Events  that  happen  be  few,  the  un- 
difTipated  Mind  broods  over  them  more  ;  they  ftrike  the  Imagination,  and 
fire  the  PafTions  in  a  higher  Degree;  and  of  Confequence  become  happier 
Materials  to  a  poetical  Genius,  than  the  fame  Events  when  fcattered 
through  the  wide  Circle  of  more  varied  Aftion,  and  cultivated  Life. 

F 
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My  Cathhat  lovely  on  his  Hill  of  Deer  ? 
For  his  Return  I  wait  impatient  here. 

270        And  .long  fhall  Mor7m  wait,   the  Warrior  faid,. 

Long  fhall  fhe  wait,   his  Blood  is  on  my  Blade. 

He  lies  where  Branno\  tumbling  Waters  foam, 

On  Cromla  I  defign  to  raife  his  Tomb  ; 

But  on  Duchomar  now  thy  Love  beftow, 
275  His  Arm  is  ftronger  than  the  Storms  that  blow. 

Then  is  my  Lover  dead  !   (the  Fair  replies) 
And  muft  he  never  greet  again  thefe  Eyes  ? 
Upon  his  echoing  Heath  is  Cathbat  low, 
The  aftive  Hunter  with  his  Breaft  of  Snow, 
280  The  firft,  when  Danger  fummon'd,  to  oppofe 
The  Depredations  of  invading  Foes  ? 
Duchomar  !  thou  art  dark  indeed  *,   thy  Hand 
Has  cruel  prov'd  to  me  and  all  the  Land. 

My 

*  She  alludes  to  his  Name,  the  dark  Man. 
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My  Cathbat  —  Ah  !  He  lies  at  Brannos  Flood  : 
285   But  let  me  have  that  Sword  —  I  love  his  Blood  I 

The  Virgin  faid  and  wept :    At  her  Requeft, 
He  gave  the  Sword  —  She  pierc'd  his  manly  Breaft. 
The  wounded  Warrior  down  unwieldy  came, 
(So  falls  a  Bank  fapp'd  by  the  Mountain  Stream) 

290  And  ftretching  forth  his  Arm,  o'ercome  with  Pain, 
Thus  doleful  fpoke.     Diichojnar  you  have  flain, 
Inhuman  —  Oh  !   the  Blade  is  cold,  I  feel 
The  frozen  Hand  of  Death  upon  the  Steel. 
When  from  thefe  Lips  the  vital  Breath  has  fled, 

295   To  Moina  *  let  my  Body  be  convey'd  ; 

Who  foft  of  Temper,  as  befpeaks  her  Name, 

Duchomar  lov'd  ;    he  was  her  nightly  Dream. 

She  to  my  Memory  a  Tomb  will  raife, 

Which  on  the  lonely  Heath,  in  after  Days, 

300  The  Hunter  fhall  behold,  and  give  me  Praife. 

But, 

*  Moina,  foft  in  Temper  and  Perfon. 
F2 
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But,  oh  !— The  Sword  is  cold  :  My  iliorten'd  Breath 
Begins  to  fail— I  find  approaching  Death. 
Ah  Moma  !  grant  a  dying  Man's  Requeft, 
And  draw  the  cruel  Sword— -It  chills  my  Breaft. 

305        His  Words  with  Pity  touch'd  the  tender  Maid, 
In  all  her  Tears  flie  came,  and  drew  the  Blade. 
But  as  fhe  turn'd  away,   he  pierc'd  with  Steel 
Her  fnowy  Side  ;   flie  fhriek'd,  and  reeling  fell. 
The  ample  Growth  of  Locks  the  Virgin  bore, 

310  With  Duft  diflionour'd  now,  beftrew'd  the  Floor  ; 
And,  like  a  Fountain,  gufhing  from  her  Side, 
The  luke-warm  Blood  her  Arm  in  purple  dy'd. 
She  ftruggling  lay  on  Earth,  and  as  fhe  mourn'd. 
Her  dying  Sobs  the  echoing  Cave  return'd. 

315        Peace  to  the  Heroes  Souls,  cried  Semos  Son, 

Their  Deeds  were  great,  their  Worth  in  Danger  known. 

Let 
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Let  them  propitious  now  on  Clouds  defcend, 
And  hover  round  to  animate  their  Friend  ; 
That  ftrong  as  theirs  his  Arm,  at  ev'ry  Blow, 

320  May  fall  like  Thunder  on  th'  aftonifli'd  Foe. 
Then  when  the  Hurry  of  the  Day  is  o'er, 
And  to  the  Conflid:'s  fierce  tumultuous  Roar 
Repofe  fucceeds ;   let  Morna  to  my  Dream 
Be  prefent  on  the  Moon's  refulgent  Beam. 

325  But  now,  ye  valiant  Leaders  of  cfur  Hoft ! 
CoUedl  the  Tribes,  and  haften  to  the  Coaft. 
Our  founding  Chariot  fhall  in  Front  proceed, 
And  through  the  hoftile  Ranks  Confufion  fpread. 
Here  fix  three  fhining  Jav'lins  at  my  Side. — 

330  Now  fliall  the  Fury  of  this  Arm  be  try'd  ! 

Where 

V.  317.  TLet  them  propitious  now  on  Clouds  defcend,  ii?r.]  It  was  the 
Opinion  then,  as  indeed  it  is  to  this  Day,  of  fome  of  the  Highlanders^ 
that  the  Souls  of  the  deceafed  hovered  round  their  living  Friends ; 
and  fometimes  appeared  to  them  when  they  were  about  to  enter  on  any 
great  Undertaking. 
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Where  midft  the  thickeft  War  my  fiery  Horfe 
Impetuous  charge,  purfue  their  rapid  Courfe ; 
That  ftrengthen'd  in  your  Aid  I  may  prevail, 
When  Battle  darkens  round  my  beamy  Steel. 

335        As  when  a  Stream  of  Foam  down  headlong  fweeps 
From  airy  Crofnla\  black  impending  Steeps  ; 

While 


V.  331.  Where  midft  the  thickeft  War  my  fiery  Horfe,  yc]  Ciithullin^ 
being  fenfible  that  he  had  not  Forces  fufficient  to  fight  a  pitched  Battle 
with  Swaran,  refolves  to  charge  at  the  Head  of  his  Men  ;  and  therefore 
orders  the  Iriftj  to  follow  his  Chariot  as  near  as  poffible,  hoping  by  the 
fudden  Violence  of  the  firft  Onfet  to  break  into,  and  difcompofe  the 
Enemy.  And  indeed,  as  he  was  fo  much  inferior  in  Numbers,  fuch  an 
Attack  was  the  only  Thing  that  could  promife  him  any  Probability  of 
Succefs. 

V.  335.  yfj  when  a  Stream  of  Foam  down  headlong  fweeps,  fcf^.]  The 
abrupt  Manner  and  enthufiaflic  Air  in  which  the  Poet  breaks  out  here, 
greatly  heightens  the  Image  in  general,  while  it  feems  to  tranfport  him 
beyond  the  Limits  of  an  exaft  Comparifon.  But  he  foon  returns  to  his 
ufual  Accuracy,  and  prefents,  in  that  incomparable  Simile  of  the  Whale, 
purfued  by  the  Waves  of  the  Ocean,  the  Iriftj  Army  marching  before  us, 
in  the  moft  perfedl  and  fulleft  Point  of  View  that  Words  could  poffibly 
defcribe. 

Homer, 
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While  Thunders  roar  above  in  broken  Peals, 
And  Half  the  Hill  the  Shade  of  Nio-ht  conceals : 
At  Intervals  appear  the  awful  Forms 
340  Of  pafTing  Ghofts,  dim  riding  on  the  Storms. 
The  Signal  giv'n,   thus  terrible  and  ftrong, 
The  Sons  of  Rri?^  move  with  Shouts  along. 
Cuthullin  in  his  Chariot  leads  the  Way, 
Like  fome  large  Whale ;   when  tempefting  the  Sea, 

He 


Homer,  Iliad  the  Fourth,  compares  the  Noife  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
engaged  in  Battle,  to  Torrents  pouring  down  the  Hills. 

'Sli;   ?     o'te   x^'I^'^PP "^   '!!>oTa//.oi,   xar    o^ta(pi   piovre;  V.   452. 

"Ej  /MayaFKeiav  <rviA,Sa>^>.nov   oSpi/jiov  v^ap, 
Kpxvuv  IK  fyisyxXuv,    xolxyfi  hroah  x^P^^f^> 

As  Torrents  roll  increas'd  by  numerous  Rills 
With  Rage  impetuous  down  the  echoing  Hills; 
RuHi  to  the  Vales,  and  poar'd  along  the  Plain, 
Roar  through  a  thoufand  Channels  to  the  Main, 


Pope. 


Virgil, 
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345  He  rufiies  in  his  Might :   The  Waves  divide, 
And  flow  in  Ridges  down  on  either  Side, 
Till  meeting  they  return  in  a  circumfluent  Tide. 
So  mov'd  the  Chief,  fo  fwift  behind  the  Car, 
Like  Billows,  rufli'd  his  Thoufands  to  the  War. 

350       Like  wint'ry  Torrents  pouring  o'er  the  Ground, 
The  Scandinavians  heard  the  coming  Sound, 
His  bofly  Shield  the  King  of  Ocean  ftruck, 
And  calling  to  the  Son  of  Arno,  fpoke  : 

What 


Virgil,  in  the  Twelfth  /Eiieis,  has  copied,  and,  I  think,  equalled  this 
Comparifon. 

^ut  nbi  decurfu  rapido  de  jnontibus  aids, 
Dant  fonitum  fpumofi  amnes,  et  in  aquora  currtmti 
^ifqtie  fuum  popukttis  iter. 

Or  as  two  neighb'ring  Torrents  fall  from  high, 
Rapid  they  run  ;  the  foaming  Waters  fry : 
They  roll  to  Sea  with  unrefifted  Force, 
And  down  the  Rocks  precipitate  their  Courfe. 

Drydem. 
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What  Clamours  echo'd  by  the  Hills  draw  near  ? 

:^^^  Not  Ev'ning  Flics  that  murmur  on  the  Ear. 
The  Sons  of  Inis-fail  to  Battle  move, 
Or  ruftling  Winds  roar  in  the  diftant  Grove. 
Such  is  the  furly  Noife  of  Gormal\  Trees 
Before  in  Mountains  roll  my  ftormy  Seas. 

360  Hafte,  climb  the  fteep  Afcent  of  yonder  Height, 
Thence,   Son  of  Arrio^  with  unbounded  Sight, 
Survey  the  Face  of  Lena's,  Heath  around, 
And  learn  the  Caufe  of  this  alarming  Sound. 

He  vanifh'd  fwift ;   but  foon  again  appear'd  : 
365   His  Heart  beat  thick  ;   he  fhook  and  wildly  ftar'd. 
The  Words  he  fpoke  were  fault'ring,   broken,  flow 
Rife,   King  of  Lochlin  rife  !   I  fee  the  Foe. 
The  Strength  of  Erins  Tribes,  in  firm  Array 
Deep- moving,  rolls  the  Tide  of  War  this  Way  ! 

G  The 
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370  The  Car  of  Battle,  like  the  Flame  of  Death,. 
Before  them  rapid  bounds  along  the  Heath  : 
It  forms  behind  a  concave  Arch,  and  looks 
Like  fome  huge  Billow  dafh'd  againfl;  the  Roeks  5 
Or  like  a  fhining  Wreath  of  Mift,  that  fails 

375   Upon  the  Pinions  of  the  pafling  Gales. 

The  Sides,  embofs'd  with  Stones,   refledl  a  Light, 
Like  Ocean  fparkling  round  the  Boat  of  Night. 

The 


V.  370.  The  Car  of  Battle,  ££?<:.]  Chariots  were  in  great  Repute  among 
the  ancient  5r//(7/>/j.  Julius  dcfar,  in  his  Invafion  ofthelfland,  mentions 
this  Pai;tic;ular,  and  defcribes  the  Natives  as  very  expert  in  the  Manage- 
ment of  them  in  their  Battles.  Pomponius  Mela  aflerts  the  fame:  Bj-itamu 
dimicant  non  equitatu  niodo,  aut  pedite,  verum  ,et  Bigis  et  Curribus.  L.  3. 
In  Times  of  Peace  they  ufed  them  for  the  Convenience  of  Travelling,  as 
we  do  Poft-Chaifes  :  but  fome  of  the  Cars  were  much  more  expenfive  than 
our  tawdry  Equipages;  for  the  Chariots  in  which  their  petty  Kings  fought 
in  Battle,  were  frequently  of  folid  Silver.  Though  OJfian  gives  the  Epithet 
of  Car-borne  to  feveral  of  his  Heroes,  yet  Cuthullin  is  the  only  Chief  he 
defcribes,  employing  his  in  War ;  probably  becaufe  Ulfter  was  more  favour- 
able to  fuch  Vehicles,  than  the  North- Weft  Parts  of  Scotland. 

V.  376.  The  Sides,  embofs'd  with  Stones,  fc?^.]  Thefe,  and  the  Jewels 
mentioned  hereafter,  with  which  the  Horfes  Harnefs  are  ornamented  ;   are 

no 
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The  Beam  is  made  of  polifli'd  Yew  ;   the  Throne 
(Where  fits  the  Hero)  of  the  fmootheft  Bone. 
380  Within  the  Chariot's  Sides  ftands  up  a  Wood 

Of  glitt'ring  Spears,  that  thirft  for  hoftile  Blood. 

Upon  the  Right,  before  the  rapid  Whee4, 
Is  feen  the  fnorting  Courfer  of  the  Hill. 
Bright  fhine  his  Sides,  proportion'd  is  his  Make, 
385   And  like  a  Rainbow  arch'd  appears  his  Neck  : 
His  Hoofs  refound  as,   haft'ning  to  the  Fleet, 
He  beats  the  trembling  Ground  with  nimble  Feet. 
As  yonder  Stream  of  Smoke  above  the  Plain, 
Waves  the  large  Growth  of  his  redundant  Mane  : 

The 


no  other  than  the  fhining  Stones  or  Pebbles,  known  to  be  frequently  found 
along  the  Weftern  Coaft  of  Scotland.  So  that  there  is  no  greater  Magnifi- 
cence reprefented  in  this  Defcription,  than  is  confiftent  with  the  fuppofed 
Poverty  of  that  Age. 

G  2 
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390  The  ftormy  Sons  of  Battle  call  the  Steed 
Sulin-fifadda  *,  from  his  matchlefs  Speed. 

Upon  the  Left,  before  the  rapid  Wheel, 
Is  feen  the  fnorting  Courfer  of  the  Hill. 
He  rears  his  Head,  dark-colour'd  looks  his  Mane, 

395  Strong  are  his  Hoofs,  they  fhake  the  folid  Plain  : 
He  fprings  along,  his  Noftrils  blow  a  Flame ; 
Among  the  Chiefs  Dufronnal  is  his  Name. 
A  thoufand  Thongs  on  high  the  Car  fuftain^ 
Hard  polifh'd  Bits  the  foaming  Horfe  reftrain : 

400  Thin  Thongs,  fet  thick  with  Jewels,  fparkle  round 
Their  Necks  and  ftudded  Harnefs,  as  they  bound. 
And  fwifter  than  the  Mift  of  Heav'n  can  fail. 
The  rattling  Chariot  whirls  along  the  Vale. 
Not  Harts  purfu'd  o'er  Mountains  flioot  away, 

405   Or  Eagles  headlong  dart  upon  their  Prey, 

With 

'  Sifadda,  i.  e.  long  Stride. 
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With  greater  Noife,  Velocity,  or  Force, 
Than  the  far-ftretching,   leaping,  a6tive  Horfe. 
Like  Winter's  Blaft  on  Gormal\  *  Head  of  Snow, 
The  Heath  refounds  beneath  them  as  they  go. 

410  Within  is  feen  a  formidable  Knight, 

The  firft  in  Strength,   the  Leader  of  the  Fight : 
Cuthullhi  is  his  Name ;   whofe  Cheek  in  Hue, 
Is  of  the  Colour  of  my  polifh'd  Yew  ; 
Whofe  large  blue-rolling  Eyes  terrific  glow, 

415  Beneath  the  threat'ning  Arches  of  his  Brow : 
And  as  a  Flame  flies  back  his  flowing  Hair, 
While  forward  bent,  he  brandifhes  the  Spear » 

Fly, 

V.  407.  Than  the  far-ftretching,  C^fc.]  OJfian,  like  Homer,  abounds  in 
compound  Epithets ;  blue-eyed,  white-armed,  dark-rolling,  and  fuch  like 
frequently  occur.  Here  in  the  beautiful  Defcription  of  CuthuUinh  Horfes 
we  meet  with  many  others ;  as  high-maned,  broad- breafted,  high-headed, 
far-leaping,  and  ftrong-hoofed.  The  greateft  Part  of  thefe  we  have  re- 
tained ;  and  exprefled,  as  v;e!l  as  we  could,  in  the  Verfe,  the  founding  ac- 
celerated Motion  of  the  Horfes,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  Intention  of 
the  Original  in  heaping  fo  many  compound  Words  together. 

*  A  Hill  of  Lochlin. 

V.  421. 
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Fly,   King  of  Ocean  fly  !  with  loofen'd  Reins, 
He  like  a  Tempeft  fweeps  along  the  Plains. 

420        To  this  the  haughty  Ruler  of  the  Sea  — 

A  Thought  fo  mean  dar'ft  thou  fuggeft  to  me, 
Thou  Chief  of  little  Soul  ?    When  did  I  fhun 
The  Strife  of  Heroes,  or  from  Danger  run  ? 

In 


V.  421.  A  Tloonght  fo  mean  dar'ft  thou  fuggeft  -to  me,  He.']  The 
Scandinavians^  according  to  all  Accounts,  were  remarkably  brave.  Love 
of  Fame  was  their  darling  Paffion.  Olave,  ¥Jma  oi  Norway,  placing  three 
of  his  Scalds  or  Bards  around  him  in  Battle,  "  You  fhall  not  relate,"  faid 
he,  "  what  you  have  only  heard,  but  what  you  are  Eye-witnefles  of." 
Upon  every  Occafion  we  find  them  infilling  upon  Glory,  Honour,  and 
Contempt  of  Death,  as  leading  Principles.  The  bare  Sufpicion  of 
Cowardice,  was  attended  with  univerfal  Contempt.  A  Man  who  loft  his 
Buckler,  or  received  a  Wound  behind,  durft  never  again  appear  in  Public. 
Frotho  King  of  Denmark,  taken  Captive  in  Battle,  obftinately  refufed 
either  Liberty  or  Life.  "  To  what  End,"  fays  he,  "  fliould  I  furvive 
•"  the  Difgrace  of  being  made  a  Captive  .''  Should  you  even  reftore 
"  me  to  my  Sifter,  my  Treafure  and  my  Kingdom,  would  thefe  Benefits 
*'  reftore  me  to  my  Honour .''  Future  Ages  will  always  have  it  to  fay, 
^  that  Frotho  was  taken  by  his  Enemy."      Saxo  Crammaticus. 

V.  430. 
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In  Gormars  Woods  when  Winds  were  heard  to  roar, 
425   Have  I  not  often  boldly  put  from  Shore, 

And  through  the  boifl'rous  Ocean  dauntlefs  rode 
Although  in  Mountains  rofe  the  whiten'd  Flood  ? 
And  fhall  I  now  a  mortal  Hero  fly, 
Who  have  not  fear'd  the  Terrors  of  the  Sky  ? 
430  No  !    Did  the  great  Fingal  himfelf  appear, 
My  Soul  undaunted  would  await  him  here. 
Be  not  difcourag'd  then,  my  gallant  Train, 
But  gather  round  me  like  the  echoing  Main  j 

About 

V.  430.  No  !  did  the  great  Fingal  himfelf  appear,  fife]  Ojfian,  from 
Time  to  Time,  makes  honourable  Mention  of  Fingal;  and  though  that 
Hero  has  not  yet  made  his  Appearance,  he  finds  Ways  of  celebrating- 
his  Valour,  even  in  his  Abfence.  Here  Swaran,  to  fhew  his  Intrepidity, 
declares  that  was  it  Fingal  himfelf,  who,  inftead  of  Cuthullin,  advanced  to 
give  him  Battle,  his  Soul  would  not  darken  before  him.  On  his  firft  Landing 
he  is  made  to  boaft,  that  none  durft  meet  him  in  Fight  but  the  King  of 
ftormy  Hills ;  and  though  too  proud  to  own  himfelf  overcome,  he  plainly 
enough  intimates  that  the  latter  had  the  better  in  the  Trial  of  Strength 
they  had  together  on  the  Heath  o(  Maimer.  When  Connal  would  perfuade 
Cuthullin  not  to  venture  a  Battle,  he  reprefents  the  Enemy  fo  raimerous, 
and  the  perfonal  Courage  of  Swaran  fo  great,  that  even  Fingal  would  fhun 

his 
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About  your  Monarch  refolutely  ftand, 
435   Firm  as  the  Rocks  that  guard  his  native  Land  ; 
Whofe  lofty  Forefts,   waving  in  the  Sky, 
Oppofe  the  Winds  and  all  their  Rage  defy. 

As  when  the  Storms  of  Autumn  adverfe  frown, 
And  from  two  echoing  Hills  come  pouring  down ; 
440  To  meet  each  other  fwift  the  Armies  flew, 

And  lefs  and  lefs  the  Space  between  them  grew. 
Till  now  dark,  rough  and  loud,  {like  Streams  that  throw 
Themfelves  from  Rocks,  and  mix  and  roar  below) 
Encount'ring  fiercely,   they  together  ran, 
445   Chief  mixing  Strokes  with  Chief,  and  Man  with  Man. 

In 

his  Arm,  the  firft  of  mortal  Men  :  Fingal  that  fcatters  the  mighty,  as  ft  or  my 
Winds  the  Heath.  Praifes  fo  artfully  drawn  from  the  Mouths  of  others", 
greatly  raife  the  Curiofity  of  the  Reader,  and  make  him  impatient  to  be 
acquainted  with  a  Perfonage  of  whom  he  has  already  conceived  the  higheft 
Opinion. 

V.  4-44,    Encountering  fiercely,    they  together  ran,  L^c.'\      The  Shock  of 
two  encountering  Armies,  the  Noife  and  Tumult  of  Battle,  afford  one 

of 
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In  flaming  Circles  the  broad  Faulchions  wheel, 
Steel  clanging  meets  the  temper'd  Edge  of  Steel, 

Ajar- 

of  the  moft  grand  and  awful  Subjefts  of  Defcription ;  on  which  all  Epic 
Poets  have  exerted  their  Strength.  The  Reader  may  compare  this  here 
with  a  fimilar  one  in  Homer,  Iliad  4th. 

O/'  J",    0T£  J)i  p    e;  xa^ov  hx  ^imovTz;  'imvTS,  V.   446. 

'Ka>JCio9j>pvtKm'   arap  aaTtwE;  ofji.(pa\o£jaai 
"ETT^tivT   «^^)i^>^(7■l,   ^ro^iij  0    opvfjiaydoi  opupsi. 
''EvfiaS"'  a/i   o'lpiiiyyt  rt  kou  £ux<"^»  ite^ev  av^pSv, 
'OMwTav  TE,   KM  oMM/xhiiiv    p£E  3'  atpiari  ycua. 

Now  Shield  with  Shield,  with  Helmet  Helmet  clos'd, 
To  Armour  Armour,  Lance  to  Lance  oppos'd, 
Hoft  againft  Hoft,  with  fliadowy  Squadrons  drew. 
The  founding  Darts  in  Iron  Temped  flew  ; 
Vidtors  and  Vanquifh'd  join  promifcuous  Cries, 
And  flirilling  Shouts  and  dying  Groans  arife-. 
With  ftreaming  Blood  the  llipp'ry  Fields  are  dy'd. 
And  flaughter'd  Heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  Tide. 

Pope. 

In  OJian's  Defcription  we  find  many  Images  refembling  thofe  of  Homer-, 
commonly,  indeed,  lels  extended  ;  but  thrown  forth  with  a  glowing 
Rapidity  which  characterizes  our  Poet.  Statius  has  very  happily  imitated 
Homer, 

Jam  clyptus  clypeis,  umbdne  tepellitur  umbo, 
Enfe  minax  en/is,  pede  pes,  et  cufpide  cufpis.    i^c. 

H  - —  Now 
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A  jarring  Sound  the  batter'd  Helmets  yield, 
With  mingled  Cries  inceflant  rings  the  Field  ; 
450  The  BoW'ftrlngs  twang,  the  winged  Arrows  foar 
To  Heav'n  in  Clouds,  then  fall  an  Iron  Show'r ; 
Spears  hifling  pafs  along,  like  Rays  of  Light 
Which  ftreak  with  Fire  the  ftormy  Face  of  Night. 

The 


- Now  ftormy  Fury  roff, 

And  Clamour,  fuch  as  heard  in  Heav'n  till  now 
Was  never ;  Arms  on  Armour  clafliing  bray'd 
Horrible  Difcord,  and  the  madding  Wheels 
Of  brazen  Chariots  rag'd.     Dire  was  the  Noife 
Of  ConHid !    Over  Head  the  difmal  Hifs 
Of  fiery  Darts  in  flaming  Vollies  flew  -, 
And  flying,  vaulted  either  Hofl  with  Fire. 
So  under  fiery  Cope  together  rufli'd 
Both  Battles  Main,  with  ruinous  Aflault 
And  inextinguifhable  Rage  :    All  Heav'n 
Refounded :   And  had  Earth  been  then,  all  Earth 
Had  to  her  Centre  fhook. — 

Milton,  6ui  Book. 

This  Defcription  as  much  excels  the  former,  as  the  heavenly  Spirits  the 
Poet  celebrates,  furpafs  in  Prowefs  the  Strength  of  mortal  Men. 

V.  464" 
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The  Difcord  orows  :   Not  Half  fo  loud  the  Waves 
455   Tnmiiltuoiis  roar,  when  angry  Ocean  raves  j 

Not  louder  burfts  the  Crack  that  Thunder  makes, 
When  the  laft  Peal  with  Noife  redoubled  breaks. 
Though  Cormac\  hundred  Bards  (a  numerous  Train) 
Were  there  to  celebrate  the  Warriors  (lain, 
460  They  prov'd  too  io.-^^  a  hundred  could  not  tell 
The  Deaths  to  future  Times,  fuch  Numbers  fell  \ 
In  Floods  of  Gore  the  reeking  Fields  are  drown'd. 
And  Heaps  of  flaughter'd  Heroes  fwell  the  Ground. 

SkhalBh  *  Fate  remember  in  the  Strain  ! 
465  Let  fad  Fiona  weep  her  Ardmi  flain  ! 

Pierc'd, 


V.  464.  SithallinV  Fale  remember  in  the  Strain^  OJJtan  here  addrefles 
himfelf  to  the  Bards,  who,  though  (as  mentioned  above)  they  could  not 
remark  the  Deaths  of  all  the  Heroes,  on  Account  of  the  Numbers  flain, 
are  however  defiied  not  to  pal's  over  unnoticed  that  of  Sithallin  ;  he  being 

*  Sithallin,  a  handfome  Man  —  Fiona,-  a  fair  Maid  —  Ardan,  Pride, 

H  2  probably 
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Pierc'd,   like  two  beauteous  Hinds  upon  the  Hill, 
They  fall  beneath  the  King  of  Lochlm\  Steel, 

As 


probably  a  Perfon  of  great  Diftinftion.  It  was  the  fpecial  Bufinefs  of  the 
Bards,  who  were  prefent  on  thefe  Occafions,  to  fing  the  martial  Exploits 
of  the  Leaders.  They  were  particularly  to  exert  the  whole  Force  of  their 
Genius  in  perpetuating  the  Memory  of  departed  Heroes,  in  exciting  the 
Nobles  to  walk  in  the  fame  Paths  of  Aftivity  and  Glory,  and  in  roufing 
up  their  Nation  to  fupport  its  Dignity  and  to  cultivate  the  generous  and 
manly  Virtues.  Praife  throws  around  Virtue  attradtive  Charms.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  raife  Sentiments  of  Magnanimity  in  the  Heart,  than  the 
nervous  and  glowing  Exhortation  of  the  Poet.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  Bard  was  the  great  and  fuccefsful  Inftrudor  of  the  Barbarian,  and  had 
in  fome  Meafure  a  Right  to  be  held  facred. 

Hiftory  informs  u?,  that  Men  of  that  Charaftcr  have  done  the  moft  im- 
portant Services  to  States  overpowered  by  a  viftorious  Enemy,  or  enflaved 
by  Tyrants.  I'yrt^us,  though  a  very  defpicable  Perfon  in  his  Appearance, 
faved  Laceda-Dion  from  utter  Ruin,  by  the  Strength  of  his  poetical  Abi- 
lities ;  and  Alcaus,  by  employing  the  fame  Talent,  refcued  his  Country 
from  the  Hands  of  cruel  Ufurpers. 

We  are  told  by  ^intilian,  that  Alcaus  was  rewarded  with  a  golden 
Pledlrum  for  his  great  Services.  Horace,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  afligns  him 
a  Place  of  diftinguiflied  Honour  in  the  Elyfian  Fields :  and  to  give  us  a 
juft  Idea  of  this  patriot  Poet's  Merit,  he  throws  around  him  a  numerous 
Crowd  of  Ghofts,  attentively  hearing  thofe  fpirited  War-Songs  whicli  con- 
tributed fo  much  to  expel  the  Enemies  of  Liberty  out  of  Lejlos.  Plalo, 
who  was  a  declared  Enemy  to  the  Qrder  in  general,  gives  the  Title  of  a 

moft 
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As  in  his  Fury  he  the  Vv^ar  deforms ; 
Like  the  dire  Spirit  of  the  midnight  Storms, 
470  That  dim  upon  the  Clouds  of  Gormal  flies. 

And  fwells  the  Tempcfl:  with  his  hideous  Cries, 

Till 


moft  divine-Poet  to  Tyrtaus,  and  pronounces  him  at  the  fame  Time  a  wife 
and  good  Man,  becaufe  he  had  in  a  very  excellent  Manner  celebrated  the 
Piaifes  of  thofe  who  excelled  in  War.  There  is  fomething  in  the  Charafter 
of  Tyrt^us  which  feems  to  refemble  that  of  a  Celtic  Bard.  He  was  a  Poet 
and  Mufician  at  once.  The  Inftruments  on  which  he  played  were  the 
Harp,  and  that  Kind  of  martial  Pipe  which  the  Lacedemonians  ufed  inftead 
of  the  Trumpet  of  other  Nations. 

V.  469.  Like  the  dire  Spirit  of  the  mdnight  Storms,  i^c."]  As  Homer 
O'alts  his  Heroes  by  comparing  them  to  Gods,  OJfian  makes  Ufe  of 
Comparifons  takerh  from-  Spirits  and  Ghofts.  In  fuch  Images  Offian 
appears  in  his  Strength  ;  for  very  feldom  have  fupernatural  Beings  been 
painted  with  fo  much  Sublimity,  and  fuch  Force  of  Imagination,  as  by 
this  Poet.  In  the  Poem  entitled  the  Death  of  Cuthullin,  Offian  defcribes 
that  Hero  in  the  laft  of  his  Battles  thus  :  "  He  ruflied  in  the  Sound  of 
"  his  Arms,  like  the  dreadful  Spirit  of  Loda,  when  he  comes  in  the  Roar 
"  of  a  thoufand  Storms,  and  fcatters  Battles  from  his  Eyes.  He  fits  in 
"  a  Cloud  over  Lochlin''&  Seas.  Flis  mighty  Hand  is  on  his  Sv/ord.  The 
"  Winds  lift  his  flaming  Locks.  So  terrible  was  Cuthullin  in  the  Day  of 
"  his  Fame."  Even  Homer,  great  as  he  is,  muft  yield  to  him  in  Si.oiles 
formed  upon  thefe. 
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Till  he  the  fliipwreck'd  Mariner  furveys, 
A  floating  Corfc  upon  the  roaring  Seas. 

Nor  does  the  Son  of  Semo  idle  ftand, 
475   Nor  by  his  Side  unaftive  fleeps  his  Hand  ; 

Where  loud  the  Shouts,  and  agonizing  Sounds, 
There  is  he  feen  infliding  deadly  Wounds ; 
And  through  the  Ranks  his  Sword  far-beaming  flies, 
Deftrudtive  as  the  Lightning  of  the  Skies, 
480  When  blafted  the  Inhabitants  expire, 

And  all  the  neighboring  Mountains  feem  on  Fire. 
Dufronnal*  fnorting  through  the  Carnage  fprings, 
And  proud  Sifadda  in  the  Blood  of  Kings 
His  Fetlock  bathes.     Behind  the  rolling  Car, 
485  Like  Groves  o'erturn'd,  appears  the  proftrate  War, 

When 


*  One  of  CulhulMi  Horfes,   Dubhjlron-gheal.     Black,   wich  a  white- 
flarred  Face. 
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When  loaded  with  the  Ghofts  of  Night,   the  Blaft 
Has  o'er  the  barren  Heights  of  Cromla  paft. 

Upon  the  Rocks  of  roaring  Winds  deplore. 
Bent  o'er  the  Waves,  fad  Maid  of  Inijlore  ! 
490  The  Air  with  thy  diftrefsful  Clamours  fill. 
Thou  fairer  than  the  Spirit  of  the  Hill, 
That  radiant,  pafling  in  the  Light  of  Day,, 
At  Noon,  o'er  Morveji  filent  glides  away. 

Thy 


V.  492.  That  radiant,  ISC']  The  Ideas  of  the  Times,  concerning  the 
Spirits  of  the  deceafed,  were  not  fo  gloomy  and  dilagreCAble,  as  thofe 
of  fucceeding  Ages.  The  Spirits  of  Women,  it  was  fuppofed,  retained 
that  Beauty  which  they  pofieffed  while  living,  and  tranfported  themfelvcs 
from  Place  to  Place,  with  that  gliding  Motion,  which  Homer  afcribes  to 
the  Gods.  The  Defcripiions  which  Poets,  lefs  ancient  than  OJfian,  have 
left  of  thofe  beautiful  Figures,  that  appeared  fomctimes  on  the  Hills,  are 
elegant  and  pi6lurefque.  They  compare  them  to  the  Rainbow  on  Streams; 
cr,  the  gliding  of  Sunbeams  on  the  Hills.  The  Diftinilion  which  they  made 
between  good  and  bad  Spirits,  was,  that  the  former  appeared  fometimes 
in  the  Day-time  in  lonely  unfrequented  Places,  but  the  latter  never  but  by 
Night,  and  in  a  difmal  gloomy  Scene. 

V.  49S. 
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Thy  Youth  lies  pale,  and  breathlefs  on  the  Ground, 

495   The  Arm  of  ftrong  Cuthullin  gave  his  Wound  ! 
He  never  muft  again  recrofs  the  Tide, 
Or,  rais'd  by  Valour,   feek  a  royal  Bride. 
Weep  on,  v^eep  on,  thou  Maid  of  Inijiore, 
For  Trenar^  lovely  Trenai"  is  no  more. 

500  His  Dogs  at  Home  perceive  their  Mafter's  Soul 
Borne  on  the  Winds,  and  melancholy  howl ; 

Againft 


V.  498.  Weep  on,  thou  Maid  of  Iniflore.]  The  Maid  of  Iniftore  was 
the  Daughter  of  "Gerlo  King  of  Iniftore,  or  Orkney  Iflands.  Trenar 
was  Brother  to  the  King  of  Inifcon,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  Iflands 
of  Shetland.  The  Orkneys  and  Shetland,  were  at  that  Time  fubjedt  to 
4:he  King  of  Lochlin.  We  find  that  the  Dogs  of  'Trenar  are  fenfible 
at  Home  of  the  Death  of  their  Mafter,  the  very  Inftant  he  is  killed. 
It  was  the  Opinion  of  the  Times,  that  the  Souls  of  Heroes  went  im- 
mediately after  Death  to  the  Hills  of  their  Country,  and  the  Scenes  they 
frequertted  the  moft  happy  Time  of  their  Life.  It  was  thought  that 
not  only  Dogs,  but  Deer  and  Horfes  likewife  faw  the  Ghofts  of  the 
dead.  To  this  Day,  when  Beafts  fuddenly  ftart  without  any  apparent 
Caufe,  the  vulgar  think  that  they  fee  the  Spirits  of  the  deceafed.  It 
was  likewife  fuppofed,  that  the  Arms  which  Warriors  left  at  Home, 
became  bloody  when  they  fell  in  Battle. 
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Againft  the  Wall  unftrung  his  polifli'd  Bow 
Negledted  hangs  ;  its  mighty  Owner  low, 
Shall  make  no  more  the  fylvan  Sport  his  Care  : 
505  No  Sounds  are  in  his  lonely  Heath  of  Deer. 

As  when  a  thoufand  Waves  the  Shores  aflail, 

The  Sca?2dmaviam  rufh  on  hiisfail-. 

Thefe  in  clofe  Order,  like  a  Ridge  of  Rocks, 

Immoveable  fuftain  their  fiercefl:  Shocks. 
510  The  dying  Groans,  the  Shouts,   the  thrilling  Cries 

And  Clalh  of  Shields  redoubled  rend  the  Skies. 

The  gloomy  Warriors  fliand  oppos'd  in  Fight, 

Their  gleaming  Falchions  wave  like  Rays  of  Light ; 

And  rife  and  fall,  as,  where  fome  Furnace  burns, 
515   An  hundred  Hammers  echoing  ftrike  by  Turns. 

Blood  flows  in  Streams,  they  die  by  mutual  Wounds, 


And  loud  from  Winer  to  Wino;  the  Battle  founds. 


But 
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But  who  are  thefe,  (o  dark  !  that  forward  ftride 
To  meet  each  other,  eager  to  decide 

520  The  doubtful  Day  ?  Like  ftormy  Clouds  they  move, 
Their  circling  Swords  like  Lightning  flafh  above  : 
The  Mountains  nod,   the  Forefts  wave  around, 
Beneath  their  Footfteps  groans  the  folid  Ground. 
Both  Armies  wait  th'  Event  with  anxiovis  Looks  ; 

525   Expe6ling  foon  to  fee,  with  thund'ring  Strokes, 
Ctithullm  and  the  Monarch  of  the  Sea, 
On  Lends  Heath,  engaged  in  horrid  Fray. 

But, 


V.  520.  Like  ftormy  Clouds  they  move,  tff.]  In  the  Second  Book  of 
Paradife  Loft,  where  Satan  and  Sin  are  on  the  Point  of  Fighting,  the 
Defcription  bears  fome  Refemblance  to  this  of  OJJian. 

Such  a  Frown 

Each  cad  at  th'  other;  as  when  two  black  Clouds 
With  Heav'n's  Artill'ry  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Cafpian.  - 


V.  528. 
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But,  ruflilng  fudden  o'er  the  darken'd  Field, 
Night  in  her  Clouds  th'  approaching  Chiefs  conceal'd. 

The 


V.  528.   But,  ruJJjing  fudden  i£c.^     It  was  not  proper  thefe  two  Heroes 
fhould  engage  each  other,  as  thereby  the  Cataftrophe  would  have  been 
brought  on  too  foon.     The  abrupt  Manner  therefore  of  ending  the  Battle 
juft   at  this   Conjunflure,  was   neceflary,  as  well  as  remarkably  judicious. 
Many,  I  am  perfuaded,  would   have  been  glad   it  had  continued  longer  \ 
but  nothing  could  be  added  to  heighten   the  Defcription  already  given, 
and  a  protrafted  Scene  of  Carnage  is  both  tedious  and  difgufting.     Homer, 
according  to  Lord  Karnes,  is  in  nothing  more  faulty  than  in  this  very  Par- 
ticular.    An  Account  of  a  fingle  Battle  employs  the  whole  Fifth  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  and  a  great  Part  of  the  Sixth.     Yet  in  the  Whole  there  is  no 
general  A6lion;  but  unknown  Warriors,  whom  we  never  heard  of  before, 
killed  at  a  Diftance  with  an  Arrow  or  a  Javelin  ;   and  every  Wound  de- 
fcribed  with  anatomical  Accuracy.     The  whole  Seventeenth  Book  is  em- 
ployed in  the  Conteft  about   the  dead  Body  of  Patroclus,  (luffed  with  mi- 
nute Circumftances  below  the  Dignity  of  an  Epic  Poem.     In  fuch  Scenes 
the  Reader  is  fatigued  with  endlefs  Particulars ;  and  has  nothing  to  fupport 
him  but  the  Melody  of  Homer's  Verfification.     Gratitude  would  prompt 
one  to  apologize  for  an  Author  who  affords  fo  much  Pleafure.     The  only 
Apology  I  can  think  of,  is,  that  Homer  had  no  good  Models  to  copy  after; 
and  that  without  good  Models  it  is  in  vain  to  expeft  Maturity  of  Judgment. 
In  a  Word,  Homer  was   a  blazing  Star,  and  the  more  to  be  admired,  be- 
caufe  he  blazed  in  an  obfcure  Age.     But  that  he  fliould  in  no  Degree  be 
tainted  with   the   Imperfeftions  of  fuch  an  Age,  is  a  wild  Thought :   it  is 
fcarce  poffible,  but  by  fuppofing  him  to  be  more  than  Man. 

I  2  V.  s^,6. 
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530       The  Conflid  ceas'd  ;   the  Sov'reign  of  the  Deeps, 
Leads  back  the  Pow'rs  of  Lochlin  to  their  Ships. 
And  Erin\  Sons  to  Cromlds  Side  repair, 
Where  Dorglas  left  behind  the  branchy  Deer, 
That  fell,  the  Fortune  of  the  early  Day, 

535  Before  the  Shield  to  Battle  call'd  away. 

Thefe  now  they  drefs ;  a  hundred  gather  Heath, 
And  heap  it  high  j   ten  labour  with  their  Breath 

To 


V.  536.  Thefe  now  they  drefs,  (£c.']  The  ancient  Manner  of  preparing 
Feafts  after  Hunting,  is  handed  down  by  Tradition.  A  Pit  lined  with 
fmooth  Stones  was  made ;  and  near  it  flood  a  Heap  of  fmooth  flat  Stones 
of  the  Flint  Kind.  The  Stones,  as  well  as  the  Pit,  were  properly  heated 
with  Heath.  Then  they  laid  fome  Venifon  in  the  Bottom,  and  a  Stratum 
of  the  Stones  above  it ;  and  thus  they  did  alternately  till  the  Pit  was  full. 
The  Whole  was  covered  over  with  Heath,  to  confine  the  Steam.  Some 
Pits  are  (hewn,  which  the  vulgar  fay,  were  ufed  in  that  Manner.  However 
improbable  this  Account  may  feem  to  fome  of  our  Readers,  it  agrees  ex- 
aftly  with  the  Defcription  Captain  IVcJUs,  and  others,  give  us  of  the 
Manner  in  which  fome  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Southern  Hemifphere, 
particularly  the  Otaheites,  drefs  their  Food.  I  fhall  tranfcribe  it  here,  as 
an  Inftancc  of  the  Cuftom  of  thofe  People,  and  a  curious  Elucidation  of 
this  Paffage  of  our  Author. 

"  Thcr 
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To  fire  the  fmoaking  Pile  :    three  hundred  Hands 
Seledb  the  Stones,  and  range  them  in  the  Sands. 
540  So  toil  the  Chiefs,  nor  ceafe  their  diff'rent  Cares, 
Till  breathing  fav'ry  Fumes  the  Feaft  appears. 

Mean 


"  They  kindle  a  Fire,"  fays  the  Captain,  "  by  rubbing  the  End  of  one 
Piece  of  dry  Wood  upon  the  Side  of  another,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  our 
Carpenters  whet  a  Chiflel.;  then  they  dig  a  Pit  about  Haifa  Foot  deep,  and 
two  or  three  Yards  in  Circumference:  they  pave  the  Bottom  with  large 
Pebble  Stones,  which  they  lay  down  very  fmooth  and  even,  and  then 
kindle  a  Fire  in  with  dry  Wood,  Leaves,  and  the  Hufks  of  the  Cocoa- 
Nut.  When  the  Stones  are  fufficiently  heated,  they  take  out  the  Embers, 
and  rake  up  the  Afhes  on  every  Side  ;  then  they  cover  the  Stones  with  a 
Layer  of  green  Cocoa-Nut-Tree  Leaves,  and  wrap  up  the  Animal  that  is 
to  be  dreffcd  in  the  Leaves  of  the  Plantain;  if  it  is  a  fmall  Hog,  they 
wrap  it  up  whole,  if  a  large  one  they  fplit  it.  When  it  is  placed  in  the 
Pit,  they  cover  it  with  hot  Embers,  and  lay  upon  them  Bread- Fruit  and 
Yams,  which  are  alfo  wrapped  up  in  the  Leaves  of  the  Plaintain  ;  over 
thefe  they  fpread  the  Remainder  of  the  Embers,  mixing  among  them  feme 
of  the  hot  Stones,  with  more  Cocoa-Nut-Tree  Leaves  upon  them,  and 
then  clofe  all  up  with  Earth,  fo  that  the  Heat  is  kept  in.  After  a  Time 
proportioned  to  the  Size  of  what  is  drefllng,  the  Oven  is  opened,  and  the 
Meat  taken  out,  which  is  tender,  full  of  Gravy,  and  better  in  every  Refpeft 
than  when  it  is  dreiTed  any  other  Way.  —  It  is  impofnble  to  defcribe  the 
AftoniChment  they  exprefled,  when  they  faw  the  Gunner,  who,  while  he 
kept  the  Market,  ufed  to  dine  on  Shore,  drefs  his  Pork  and  Poultry  by 
boiling  them  in  a  Pot ;  having  themfelves  no  Veflel  that  could  bear  the 
Fire,  they  had  no  Idea  of  hot  Water,  or  its  Effefts." 
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Mean  Time  Cuthullin  had  refum'd  his  Mind ; 
He  flood  upon  a  beamy  Spear  reclin'd. 
And  Carril  call'd,  Kinfend^  *  gray-hair'd  Son, 

545  The  venerable  Bard  of  Ages  gone. 

To  him  the  Chief :   Shall  I  the  Banquet  fpread, 
While  he,   by  whom  Scandivia\  Hoft  is  led, 
Muft  pafs  the  Night,  expos'd  to  fqually  Winds, 
Far  from  his  Halls  of  Shells  and  Hills  of  Hinds  ? 

550  It  fhall  not  be  :    Arife,   the  King  invite 

To  fhare  the  Feaft  amidfl  our  Groves  this  Night  5 
For  cold  and  bleak  th'  uncomfortable  Breeze, 
Comes  whiftling  o'er  the  Surface  of  his  Seas. 
Here  let  him  praife  the  Harps  harmonious  Strain 

555   (A  Concert  fweeter  than  his  roaring  Main) 

And  hear  our  Bards,  refponfive  to  their  Strings, 
Record  the  martial  Deeds  of  ancient  Kings. 

Without 

*  Ceatifeana,  i.  e.  the  Head  of  the  People. 
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Without  Reply  the  aged  Bard  obey'd, 
He  reach'd  the  Shore,   on  Swaran  call'd,  and  faid  : 
560  Redoubted  Sov'reign  of  the  boundiefs  Tides, 
Quit  that  uneafy  Bed  compos'd  of  Hides, 
And  pafs  with  Efins  car-borne  Chief  the  Night, 
Where  found  the  Groves  oiCromlas  neighb'ringHeight. 
For  there  the  Hero  fpreads  the  genial  Feaft, 
565   And  fends  his  Bard  thy  Prefence  to  requeft. 

The 


V.  565.  And  fends  his  Bard  thy  Prefence  to  requeft.']  The  Bards  were 
the  Heralds  of  ancient  Times  ;  and  their  Perfons  were  facred  on  account 
of  their  Office,  Old  Carril  was  chief  Bard  to  young  Cormac  King  of 
Ireland;  and  never  did  any  Nation  encourage  or  indulge  the  Profeffion 
with  a  more  friendly  Partiality.  Their  Nobility  and  Gentry,  their  Kings, 
both  provincial  and  fupreme,  patronized,  carefTed,  and  revered  them. 
The  Bards  of  a  diftinguifhed  Character  had  Eftates  in  Land  fettled  on 
themfelves  and  their  Pofterity.  Even  amidft  all  the  Ravages  and  ExcelTes 
of  War,  thefe  Lands  were  not  to  be  touched ;  the  Poet's  own  Perfon  was 
facred,  and  his  Houfe  was  efteemed  a  Sandluary.  Every  principal  Bard 
was  in  the  Irifh  Tongue  called  Filea,  or  Alhmh  Redan,  that  is  to  fay,  a 
DoElor  in  Poetry.  Each  of  the  great  Filias  or  Graduates  had  thirty  Bards 
of  inferior  Note  conftantly  about  his  Perfon,  and  every  Bard  of  the  fecond 
Ciafs  was  attended  by  a  Retinue  of  fifteen  poetical  Difciples. 

If 
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The  hoary  Herald  fcarce  thefe  Words  had  done, 
When  thus  the  Monarch,  in  a  furly  Tone, 

That 


If  any  Faith  can  be  given  to  Keating,  many  other  extraordinary  Ad- 
vantages and  Immunities  were  annexed  to  the  Office  of  Bard,  befides 
thofe  which  arofe  from  the  extravagant  Munificence  of  private  Perfons. 
It  was  ordained  by  Law,  that  all  Bards  fhould  live  at  the  public  Expence 
for  fix  Months  in  the  Year.  By  the  Authority  of  this  Law,  they  quartered 
themfelves  upon  the  People  throughout  the  Ifland  from  All-Hallow  Tide 
till  May,  This  heavy  annual  Tribute  was  of  a  very  old  ftanding,  and 
for  that  Reafon  the  Bards  who  were  authorized  to  exaft  it,  were  in  the 
Language  of  the  Country  called  Clear-hen- chaine,  that  is,  the  Songfters  of 
the  ancient  Tax. 

The  very  ample  Privileges  conferred  on  the  Bards,  and  the  blind 
Refpedt  paid  to  their  Perfons,  made  them  at  laft  intolerably  infolent. 
Their  Avarice  alfo  kept  Pace  with  their  Pride.  Their  haughty  Behaviour 
and  endlefs  Exaftions  became  an  infupportable  Grievance  to  the  Nations. 
The  Numbers  of  thole  Strollers  increafed  daily.  Such  as  inclined  to 
fpend  their  Time  in  Idlenefs  and  Luxury,  joined  themfelves  to  the 
Fraternity,  and  paffed  under  the  Character  of  Bards.  In  the  Reign  of 
Hugh  ain  Mearach,  fays  Keating,  that  is,  in  the  latter  End  of  the 
Sixth  Century,  a  third  Part  of  the  People  of  Ireland  went  under  that 
Tide,  and  claimed  the  Privileges  annexed  to  the  Order.  Thefe  Abufes 
in  latter  Times  drew  the  Attention  of  Parliament,  which  pafTed  feveral 
Laws  againft  them  and  their  Entertainers.  Till  at  length,  in  the 
Sixth  of  Elizabethy  1563,  an  effedtual  Stop  was  put  to  their  illicit 
Praftices, 
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That  founded  like  a  hollow  Guft  of  Wind, 
On  echoing  Cromla  when  a  Storm's  behind  : 

570  Though  all  thy  Daughters,  Ulli?t !  bright  in  Charms, 
Should  heave  the  Bread,  extend  their  fnowy  Arms, 
And  languifhingly  roll  their  Eyes  of  Love, 
I  would  not  from  my  Station  here  remove ; 
But  fix'd,  as  Lochli?i\  thoufand  Rocks,  will  ftay, 

575   Till  clad  in  youthful  Beams  the  new-born  Day 
Shall  tinge  the  Eaftern  Hills  with  early  red. 
And  light  my  Arm  to  lay  Ciithullin  dead. 
Delightful  to  my  Ears  are  Lochlin?,  Blafts ; 
They  found  like  Mufic  in  my  lofty  Marts, 

580  And  bring  the  Hills  oi  Gormal  to  my  Mind, 
And  {lately  Trees  that  echo'd  to  the  Wind, 
When  the  wild  Boar,  fwift  traveriing  the  Wood, 
I  clofe  purfu'd,  and  bath'd  my  Spear  in  Blood. 
Then  thefe  my  Words  report  to  Seme's  Son  ; 

585  Unlefs  he  yields  me  Cormac\  ancient  Throne, 

K  The 
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The  Streams  that  down  the  Mountains  foaming  pour, 
Shall  crimfon  flow  To-morrow  with  his  Gore. 

The  Bard  returning,  Erins  Chief  inform'd, 
How  threat'ning  Swaraft  fpoke,  and  how  he  ftorm'd, 

590       To  which  the  Chief—  If  fuch  the  Tyrant's  Pride, 

There  let  him  toft  upon  the  Billows  ride ; 

None  but  himlelf  will  fufFer  by  the  Choice. 

Then,  aged  Bard,  exalt  thy  tuneful  Voice  ; 

Some  Deed  renown'd  of  ancient  Times  recite, 
595  And  fpend  in  Song  a  Portion  of  the  Night. 

You  know  of  Chiefs  and  Maidens,  worthy  Praife, 

Who  Inisfall  adorn'd  in  former  Days  5 

The  Grief  unhappy  Lovers  fuffer,  fhow. 

And  give  the  melancholy  Joy  of  Woe. 

On 

V.  599.  And  give  the  melancholy  Joy  of  Woe^    The  Joy  of  Grief y  is  one 
of  0//Jan%  remarkable  Expreflions,  feveral  Times  repeated  in  his  Works. 

If 
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600  On  Albion^  Rocks,  how  ravifh'd  is  the  Ear 

With  Tales  of  Love,  when  from  the  Hills  of  Deer 

The  Hunters  late  return,  and  CoJia^  Streams 

Reverberate  the  Sound  of  OJJlan%  Themes. 

The 

If  any  one  fhall  think  that  it  needs  to  bejuftified  by  a  Precedent,  he  may 
find  it  twice  ufed  by  Homer ;  in  the  Iliad,  when  Achilles  is  vifited  by  the 
Ghoft  of  Patroclus ;  and  in  the  Odyjfey,  when  Ulyjfes  meets  his  Mother  in 
the  Shades.  On  both  thefe  Occafions,  the  Heroes,  melted  with  Tender- 
nefs,  lament  their  not  having  it  in  their  Power  to  throw  their  Arms  round 
the  Gholl,  "  that  we  might,"  fay  they,  "  in  a  mutual  Embrace,  enjoy  the 
Delight  of  Grief."  But  in  Truth-  the  Expreffion  {lands  in  Need  of  no 
Defence  from  Authority ;  for  it  is  a  natural  and  juft  Expreffion,  and 
conveys  a  clear  Idea  of  that  Gratification,  which  a  virtuous  Heart  often 
feels  in  the  Indulgence  of  a  tender  melancholy.  OJfian,  in  another  Place, 
makes  a  very  proper  Diftindion  between  this  Gratification,  and  the  de- 
ftruftive  Effed;  of  over-powering  Grief.  "  There  is  a  Joy  in  Grief,  when 
"  Peace  dwells  in  the  Breads  of  the  fad.  But  Sorrow  waftes  the  mournful, 
"  O  Daughter  of  Tofcary  and  their  Days  are  few."  To  give  the  Joy  of 
Grief,  generally  fignifies  to  raife  the  Strain  of  foft  and  grave  Mufic  -,  and 
finely  charadlerizes  the  Tafle  of  OJftatt's  Age  and  Country,  In  thofe  Days, 
when  the  Songs  of  Bards  were  the  great  Delight  of  Heroes,  the  Tragic 
Mufe  was  held  in  chief  Honour  :  gallant  Adions,  and  virtuous  Sufferings, 
were  the  chofen  Themes  ;  preferable  to  the  light  and  trifling  Strain  of 
Poetry  and  Mufic,  which  promotes  light  and  trifling  Manners,  and  ferves 
to  emafculate  the  Mind. 

V.  603.  Reverberate  the  Sound  of  OffianV  'Themes.']     OJlan,  the  Author 
of  the  Poem,  and  eldeft  Son  of  Fingal  by  Rcs-crana  the  Daughter  of 

K  2  Cormac 
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The  Bard  obedient  fung  —  In  Times  of  Yore, 
605   The  Sons  of  Ocean  touch'd  upon  our  Shore  : 

A  thou- 


Cormac  King  of  Ireland.  He  was  not  only  a  profefled  Bard,  educated 
with  Care,  as  we  may  eafily  believe,  to  all  the  poetical  Art  then  known, 
and  connected,  as  he  fhews  himfelf,  in  intimate  Friendlhips  with  the  other 
contemporary  Bards,  but  a  Warrior  alfo ;  and  the  Son  of  the  mod  re- 
nowned Hero  and  Prince  of  his  Age.  This  formed  a  Conjunftion  of  Cir- 
cumftances,  uncommonly  favourable  towards  the  exalting  the  Imagination 
of  a  Poet.  He  relates  Expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  he  fings 
of  Battles  in  which  he  had  fought  and  overcome ;  he  had  beheld  the  mod 
illuftrious  Scenes  which  that  Age  could  exhibit,  both  of  Heroifm  in  War, 
and  Magnificence  in  Peace.  While  yet  young,  he  took  to  Wife  EveralUn 
the  Daughter  of  Branno,  an  IriJJj  Chieftain,  and  Lord  of  the  Country 
about  the  Lake  of  Lego.  She  did  not  live  long,  and  left  him  no  Children 
but  Ofcar.  When  OJJian  himfelf  died,  is  not  afcertained.  He  feems  to 
have  lived  to  an  extreme  old  Age,  towards  the  latter  End  of  which  he  loll 
his  Eye-Sight;  this,  and  the  Circumftance  of  his  furviving  all  his  Friends, 
he  frequently  laments  in  the  mod  moving  and  pathetic  Manner. 

V.  605.  The  Sons  of  Ocean,  ^c."]  Not  only  from  the  Invafion  of 
Sivaran,  but  from  many  other  Pafiages  of  the  Poem,  we  learn,  that  thofe 
Northern  Adventurers,  who  fo  frequently  infefted  the  Coafts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  till  the  Thirteenth  Century,  began  thefe  piratical  De- 
predations even  before  the  Days  of  Offian.  Their  religious  Tenets,  as  well 
as  their  extreme  Poverty,  inftigated  the  old  Scandinavians  to  thefe  unpro- 
voked Hoftilities.  It  was  an  Article  of  their  Creed,  that  thofe  who  died 
in  Battle,  fighting  bravely,  were  inftantly  tranflated  to  the  Hall  oi  Odin, 
to  drink  Beer  out  of  the  Skull  of  an  Enemy.     "  The  Philofophy  of  the 

Cimbri," 
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A  thoufand  VefTels  bounding  o'er  the  Main, 
To  lovely  Ullin  bore  their  warlike  Train. 
In  Arms  the  Tribes  of  Inisfail  arofe, 
The  Chiefs  of  dark-brown  Bucklers  to  oppofe  ; 
610  And  ftately  Grudar,  equal  in  Command 

With  Cairbar,  firft  of  Men  !   led  on  the  Band. 
They  had  been  Foes,  each  claiming  as  his  Right 
The  fpotted  Bull  of  Golbim\  echoing  Height. 

About 


Cimbri"  fays  Valerius  Maximus,  "  is  gay  and  refolute.  They  leap  for  Joy 
"  in  a  Battle,  hoping  for  a  glorious  End  :  in  Sicknefs  they  lament,  for 
"  Fear  of  the  contrary."  Other  ancient  Authors  give  the  fame  Account 
of  them.  "  Happy  in  their  Miftake, "  fays  Lucan,  "  are  the  People 
"  who  live  near  the  Pole.  Perfuaded  that  Death  is  only  a  Paffage  to  long 
"  Life,  they  are  undifturbed  by  the  moft  grievous  of  all  Fears,  that  of 
"  dying  :  they  eagerly  run  to  Arms,  and  efteem  it  Cowardice  to  fpare  a 
"  Life  they  Ihall  foon  recover  in  another  World."  Such  was  their  Mag- 
nanimity, that  they  fcorned  to  fnatch  Viftory  by  Surprize.  Even  in  their 
piratical  Expeditions,  Inftances  are  recorded  of  fetting  afide  all  the  Ships 
that  exceeded  thofe  of  the  Enemy,  left  the  Vidlory  ftiould  be  attributed  to 
Superiority  of  Numbers.  It  was  held  unmanly  to  decline  a  Combat, 
however  unequal ;  for  Courage,  it  was  thought,  rendered  all  Men  equal. 
The  Hiedding  Tears  was  unmanly,  even  for  the  Death  of  Friends. 

V.  617. 
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About  this  Beaft  arofe  fuch  fierce  Debate, 

615   That  often  Sword  in  Hand  the  Heroes  met. 
But  then,   their  private  Enmities  forgot. 
They  Side  by  Side  to  fave  their  Country  fought : 
This  Unanimity  obtain'd  the  Day, 
And  Lochli?is  Sons  or  died  or  ran  away. 

620  No  Names  are  in  our  Annals  to  be  found, 

Than  Grudars  or  than  Cairbars  more  renownM ; 

Two  fairer  Hunters  never  trod  the  Hill, 

Nor  fhow'd  in  Battle  a  fuperiour  Skill. 

But,  ah  !  why  did  the  Bull  of  Golbun  *  low  ? 

625^  They  faw  him  leaping  white  as  Winter  Snow 

Upon 

v.  617.  'They  Side  by  Side  to  fave  their  Country  fought^  i^c.']  This  Epi- 
fode  is  introduced  with  great  Art  and  Propriety.  Calmar  and  Connal, 
two  of  the  Irijh  Heroes,  had  difputed  warmly  before  the  Battle  about 
engaging  the  Enemy,  Carril  endeavours  to  reconcile  them  with  the  Story 
of  Cairbar  and  Grudar ;  who,  though  Enemies  before,  fought  Side  by  Side 
in  the  War  to  expel  the  common  Enemy.  The  Poet  obtained  his  Aim, 
for  we  find  Calmar  and  Connal  perfedly  reconciled  in  the  Third  Book. 

*  Golh-bhean,  as  well  as  Crottileach,  fignifies  a  crooked  Hill.     It  is  here 

the  Name  of  a  Mountain  in  the  Country  of  Sligo. 

V.  620. 
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Upon  the  echoing  Heath.     Again  return'd 
Their  former  Claims,  again  their  Fury  burn'd. 

Where  through  the  verdant  Meadows  Lubar  *  flows. 
They  met  in  Arms  to  try  deciflve  Blows ; 
630  And  Grudar,  beauteous  as  a  Beam  of  Light, 
By  Cairbar  vanquifh'd,  fell  in  fingle  Fight. 
To  Turd^  Vale  the  Vi<9:or  back  return'd. 
Where  Brajfolis  -j-  his  faireft  Sifter  mourn'd  ; 

Who 


v.  629.  They  met  in  Arms  to  try  decifive  Blows.]  Some  Readers  will 
be  furprized  to  fee  two  Heroes  fall  out,  and  fight  about  fo  trivial  a  Thing 
as  a  Bull.  But  they  fhould  reflett  that  in  thofe  early  Days  Cattle  were 
very  fcarce,  and  confequently  in  much  higher  Eftimatiorr  than  with  us, 
when  fuch  ufeful  Articles  of  Life  are  become  more  common.  Befides,  it 
is  probable  that  feveral  other  Circumftances  contributed  to  aggravate  the 
^Quarrel.  Were  we  to  trace  back  the  original  Caufes  of  the  Duels,  in 
which  fo  many  lofe  their  Lives,  in  thefe  more  polifhed  Times,  we  fliould 
find  them,  in  general,  fully  as  frivolous,  as  what  occafioned  the  Debate 
ot  Carrbar  and  Grudar. 

*  Lubar,  a  River  in  Ulfter.     Lahhar,  loud,  noify. 
i  Braffhlis  fignifies  a  Woman  with  a  white  Bread. 
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Who  to  Diflradion  lov'd  the  fallen  Chief, 

635   And  fearful  for  him  rais'd  the  Song  of  Grief. 
That  Day  fhe  iaw  him  to  the  Field  depart, 
She  faw,  and  Anguifh  rack'd  her  boding  Heart. 
Some  Intervals  of  Hope  relieved  her  Pain, 
But  foon  relapfing,  fhe  complain'd  again. 

640  Beneath  the  thin  Contexture  of  her  Veft, 

Were  feen  the  Heavings  of  her  fnowy  Breaft  : 
So  looks  the  Moon  (imperial  Queen  of  Night) 
When  pafling  Clouds  obfcure  her  heav'nly  Light. 
Soft  as  the  Harp,   her  plaintive  Voice  was  fvveet, 

645   When  tuneful  Bards  fome  tragic  Tale  repeat. 
Fix'd  in  her  Soul  young  Grndar\  Image  lay  ; 
She  dreaded  much  the  Reafon  of  his  Stay, 
And  tow'rds  the  Heath  impatient  gave  a  Look, 
Then  wrung  her  Hands,  and  thus  lamenting  fpoke  : 

650   "  When,   clad  in  fhining  Armour,  will  appear 

"  My  gallant  Youth  ?"— Her  Brother,  ent'ring  here, 

Cut 
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Cut  fliort  her  Speech.     Before  the  Maid  he  flood, 
And  cried,   take  Brajfolis  this  Shield  of  Blood  ! 
Sufpend  it  in  my  Hall ;   the  haughty  Foe, 

655  Who  own'd  it  once,   by  Cai?~bars  Arm  lies  low. 
The  Target  of  her  Love  the  Virgin  knew, 
And  riling,  filent,   pale,  diftradted  flew. 
No  fooner  in  his  Blood  flie  faw  the  Chief, 
Than,  flnking  on  the  Heath,  fhe  died  of  Grief. 

660  There  refts  their  Duft,  Cuthullin^  in  the  Grave, 
And  thofe  two  lonely  Yews,  that  yonder  wave. 
Spring  from  their  verdant  Tombs,  and  o'er  them  form 
A  lafling  Shade  impervious  to  the  Storm. 

She 


v.  662.  Spring  from  their  verdant  'Tombs,  i^c.l  In  the  firfl:  Editions, 
this  PafTage  flood  thus :  "  Here  refts  their  Duft,  Cuthullin  ;  and  thefe 
"  two  lonely  Yews,  fprung  from  their  Tombs,  wifh  to  meet  on  high. " 
This  Sympathy  of  the  Trees  with  the  Lovers,  feems  to  have  been  added 
by  the  Tranflator ;  for  in  the  laft  Edition  I  find  it  corredled.  Probably, 
becaufe  Dr.  Blair  cenfures  it  as  bordering  upon  an  Italian  Conceit,  and 
the  only  Inftance  of  that  Sort  of  Wit  to  be  found  in  our  Celtic  Bard,  who 
has  no  affeded  Ornaments,  no  Marks  either  in  Style  or  Thought  of  a 

L  ftudied 
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She  was  the  faireft  of  the  Virgin  Train, 
665  And  he,  of  all  the  Youth,  the  loveliefl:  Swain  : 
The  Bard  fhall  fpeak  their  Names  to  future  Days, 
And  in  the  Song  commemorate  their  Praife. 

Thus  having  fung,  the  old  Mufician  ceas'd : 
When  Semd's  Son  his  Tranfports  thus  exprefs'd : 
670  Harmonious  Bard  !  delightful  are  thy  Lays, 
And  lovely  found  the  Tales  of  other  Days. 
So,  when  the  Sun  gleams  faint  upon  the  Plains, 
In  balmy  Spring  defcend  refrefhing  Rains, 

And 


ftudied  Endeavour  to  Ihine  and  fparkle.  0£ian  appears  every  where  to 
be  prompted  by  his  Feelings,  to  fpeak  from  the  Abundance  of  the  Heart ; 
and  the  Simplicity  of  his  Manner  adds  great  Beauty  to  his  Defcriptions, 
and  indeed  to  his  whole  Poetry.  The  laft  Edition  contains  feveral  other 
Emendations  and  Improvements,  fome  of  which  may  have  efcaped  my 
Notice,  as  it  was  only  haftily  compared  to  this  Verfion  jufl:  before  it  was 
fent  to  the  Prefs. 

v.  672.    So,  when  the  Sun  gleams  faint  upon  the  Plains,  ^c."]     There  is 
in  the  32d  Chapter  of  Deuteronomy  a  Paffage  very  like  this.     "  Let  my 

"  Doctrine 
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And  calm  on  Earth  their  genial  Warmth  diftil, 
675  While  light  the  Cloud  flies  o'er  the  fliadowy  Hill. 
Oh  take  iigain  the  Harp  you  touch  fo  well. 
And  to  the  Sound  Bragela\  Praifes  tell, 
The  Spoufe  of  Semo\  Son,  divinely  fair, 
Who  in  the  Ifle  of  Mijt^  far,  far  from  here  I 

Indulges 


"  Do£lrine  gather  as  Rain,  let  my  Speech  diftil  as  the  Dew,  as  a  Shower 
"  upon  the  Herb,  and  as  Drops  upon  the  Grafs."  Homer  compares  the 
Eloquence  of  UlyjJ'es  to  the  Fall  of  Winter  Snows, 

•^——  iTTia  vtipdhj-atv  kmroe  XEi/tSfWiv.  Iliad,   III.  V.  222. 

But  when  he  fpeaks,  what  Elocution  flows ! 
Like  the  foft  Fleeces  of  defcending  Snows. 

Pope. 

V.  679.  IVho  in  the  IJle  o/Mift.]  The  Ifle  of  Sky,  not  improperly  called 
the  Ifle  oi  Miji,  as  its  high  Hills,  which  catch  the  Clouds  from  the  Weftern 
Ocean,  occafion  almoft  continual  Rains.  In  this  Ifland  the  Ruins  of  the 
Caftle  of  Bunfcaith,  upon  an  unacceflible  Rock  hanging  over  the  Sea,  are 
ftill  vifible.  The  Caftle,  as  vouched  by  Tradition,  belonged  to  Cuthullin. 
Upon  the  Green  before  the  Caftle  there  is  a  great  Stone,  to  which,  they 
fay,  his  Dog  Luaih  was  chained. 

L  2  V.  6S2. 
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680  Indulges  at  Dunfcaith  her  fecret  Woes, 

And  of  her  abfent  Lord  no  Tidings  knows. 
Methinks,  e'en  now,  I  fee  thy  beauteous  Face, 
Shine  like  a  Sun-beam  on  the  wat'ry  Space  j 
While  anxious  looking  for  Cuthullins  Ship, 

685  Before  thee  rolls  the  vaft  tempeftuous  Deep. 

The  Foam  that  whitens  on  the  breaking  Waves, 
At  Diftance,  for  his  Sails,  thy  Eye  deceives. 

But 


V,  682.  Methinks,  e'en  now,  I  fee  thy  beauteous  Face,  ^c]  With 
Apoftrophes,  or  Addrefles  to  Perfons  abfent  or  dead,  which  has  been,  in 
all  Ages,  the  Language  of  PafTion,  our  Poet  abounds,  and  they  are  among 
his  higheft  Beauties.  The  Reader,  without  Doubt,  has  remarked  that  fine 
one  to  the  Maid  of  Inijiore,  when  her  Lover  was  killed  in  the  foregoing 
Battle.  This  of  Cuthullin  here  to  Bragela  is  inimitable.  He  commands 
the  Harp  to  be  ftruck  in  her  Praife,  and  the  very  Mention  of  her  Name 
immediately  fiiggefting  a  Crowd  of  tender  Ideas,  he  thus  paffionately 
breaks  out;  Methinks,  e'en  now,  I  fee  thy  beauteous  Face,  tfr.  and  his 
Imagination  being  wrought  up  to  conceive  her  as,  at  that  Moment,  really 
in  this  Situation,  he  becomes  afraid  of  the  Harm  Ihe  may  receive  from  the 
Inclemency  of  the  Night ;  and  with  an  Enthufiafm,  happy  and  alFefting, 
though  beyond  the  cautious  Strain  of  modern  Poetry,  he  proceeds.  But 
Night  her  Influence  fpreads !  retire,  (^c.  Such  Poetry  as  this,  breathes  all 
the  native  Spirit  of  Paffion  and  Tendernefs. 
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But  Night  her  Influence  fpreads  ;  retire,  my  Dear, 
The  Winds  are  cold,  they  lift  thy  raven  Hair. 

690  The  Hall  of  Shells  is  near,  there  eafe  thy  Mind, 
With  Thoughts  of  other  Times,  and  be  refign'd  ; 
For  to  the  Ifle  of  Mifi  I  fhall  not  fail. 
Till  War's  fierce  Tumults  ceafe  in  Inisfail, 
Of  Battle,   Colgars  gray-hair'd  Son,  difcourfe, 

695   And  from  my  Mind  the  fair  Seducer  force; 
While  Honour  calls,  Affe^lion  pleads  in  vain, 
White-bofom'd  Dame  of  Sorglan\  noble  Strain. 

Tongormany  Connal  flow  to  fpeak  replied, 
Againfl:  the  Craft  of  Ocean's  Sons  provide : 
700  Let  fl:raight  a  Corps  of  adive  Men  be  fent. 

To  w^atch  their  Motions,  and  Surprize  prevent. 

Cuthullin  !  ftill  I  am  to  Peace  inclin'd, 

Till  by  the  Race  of  Morven  we  are  join'd  ; 

Till  great  Fingal  his  Sword  in  Battle  wields, 

705   And  like  a  Sun-beam  fets  on  Flame  the  Fields. 

As 
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As  he  advis'd,  the  Son  of  Sefm  chofe 
A  Guard,  to  watch  the  Motion  of  the  Foes. 
He  ftruck  his  bofly  Shield,  and  to  the  Sound 
'  They  all  march'd  off,  and  took  their  Stations  round. 

710  Laid  in  the  Heath,  the  lonely  Haunt  of  Hinds, 
The  reft  repofe,  amid  the  dufky  Winds. 
The  Souls  of  thofe,  who  lately  fell  in  Fight, 
Come  fwimming  on  the  murky  Clouds  of  Night ; 
But  make  no  Noife  :    A  deadly  Silence  reigns, 

715   O'er  all  the  Face  of  Le?id^  darken'd  Plains  ; 
Except  at  Intervals,  along  the  Coafts, 
The  feeble  Shrieks  of  death-foretelling  Ghofts. 


V.  717.  ne  feeble  Shrieks  of  death-foretelling  GhoJls.'\  It  was  long  the 
Opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that  a  Ghoft  was  heard  fhrieking  near  the 
Place  where  a  Death  was  to  happen  foon  after.  The  Accounts  given,  to 
this  Day,  among  the  vulgar,  of  this  extraordinary  Matter,  are  very 
poetical.  The  Ghoft  comes  mounted  on  a  Meteor,  and  furrounds  twice 
or  thrice  the  Place  deftined  for  the  Perfon  to  die;  and  then  goes  along  the 
Road  through  which  the  Funeral  is  to  pafs,  flirieking  at  Intervals  ;  at  laft» 
the  Meteor  afid  Ghoft  difappear  above  the  Burial  Place. 
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HE  Ghoft  of  Crugal,  one  of  the  Inyjj  Heroes  who  was  killed 
in  the  Battle,  appearing  to  Co?inal,  foretels  the  Defeat  of 
Cuthullm  in  the  next  Battle ;  and  earneftly  advifes  him  to  make 
Peace  with  Swaran.  Cordial  communicates  the  Vifion  ;  but 
CuthiiUin  remains  inflexibly  refolved  to  continue  the  War. 
Morning  comes ;  Swaran  propofes  difhonourable  Terms  to 
Cuthullin,  which  are  rejedled.  The  Battle  begins,  and  is 
obftinately  fought  for  fome  Time,  until,  upon  the  Flight  of 
Grumal,  the  whole  Irijfo  Army  give  Way.  Cuthullin  and 
Connal  cover  their  Retreat :  Carril  leads  them  to  a  neighbour- 
ing Hill,  whither  they  are  foon  followed  by  Cuthullm  himfelf, 
who  defcries  the  Fleet  of  Fingal  making  towards  the  Shore ; 
but.  Night  coming  on,  he  lofes  Sight  of  it  again.  Cuthullin, 
dejedted  after  his  Defeat,  attributes  his  ill  Succefs  to  the  Dieath 
of  Ferda  his  Friend,  whom  he  had  killed  fome  Time  before. 
Carril,  to  fliew  that  ill  Succefs  did  not  always  attend  thofe 
who  innocently  killed  their  Friends,  introduces  the  Epifode  of 
Comal  and  Galbina. 


THE  Adion  of  this  Book  begins  about  the  Middle  of  the 
firft  Night,  and  lafts  till  towards  the  Middle  of  the  fecond.  The 
Scene  lies  on  the  Side  of  the  Mountain  of  Cromla,  and  the  Heath 
of  Lena. 
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WHERE  from  the  broken  Cliffs,  down  head- 
long leap'd 
The  Mountain  Stream,   the  Son  of  Colgar  flept ; 
Beneath  the  Shelter  of  an  aged  Oak, 

His  Head  fupported  by  a  mofs-grown  Rock. 

The 

V.  2.  The  Son  of  Colgur  Jlept.]  Conml,  fo  called  from  one  of  that  Name 
who  was  the  Founder  of  his  Family.  The  Scene  here  defcribed  will  appear 
natural  to  thofe  who  have  been  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  Poet 
removes  him  to  a  Diftance  from  the  Army,  to  add  more  Horror  to  the 
Defcription  oi  Crugalh  Ghoft  by  the  Lonelinefs  of  the  Place. 

M  V.  lo. 
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5  The  Voice  of  Night  fhrill  founded  in  his  Ear, 
And  Sca7tdinavia\  Hoft  encamp'd  lay  near  ; 
Yet  fearlefs,  from  the  reft  he  flept  apart, 
His  fureft  Guard  a  iinn  and  dauntlefs  Heart. 

But  fcarce  to  foft  Repofe  had  clos'd  his  Sight, 
lo  When  Heav'n  wide  op'ning  flafh'd  with  fudden  Light ; 

And 


V.  lo.  When  Heav'n  wide  opening  flap d  with  fudden  Light,  £i?f.]  The 
Marvellous,  it  muft  be  admitted,  has  always  a  great  Charm  with  the  Bulk 
of  Readers.  It  gratifies  the  Imagination,  and  affords  Room  for  ftriking 
and  fublime  Defcription.  No  Wonder  therefore,  that  all  Poets  fliould 
have  a  ftrong  Propenfity  towards  it.  But  I  muft  obferve,  that  nothing  is 
more  difficult,  than  to  adjuft  properly  the  Marvellous  with  the  Probable. 
If  a  Poet  facrifice  Probability,  and  fill  his  Work  with  extravagant  fuperna- 
tural  Scenes,  he  fpreads  over  it  an  Appearance  of  Romance  and  childifh 
Fidlion  j  and  lofes  that  Weight  and  Dignity  which  fliould  reign  in  Epic 
Poetry.  No  Work,  from  which  Probability  is  altogether  banifhed,  can 
make  a  lafting  or  deep  ImprefTion.  Human  A6tions  and  Manners,  are 
always  the  moft  interefting  Objefls  which  can  be  prefented  to  a  human 
Mind.  All  Machinery,  therefore,  is  faulty,  which  draws  thefe  too  much 
from  View ;  or  obfcures  them  under  a  Cloud  of  incredible  Fiftions.  Be- 
fides  being  temperately  employed,  Machinery  ought  always  to  have  fome 
Foundation  in  popular  Belief.  A  Poet  is  by  no  Means  at  Liberty  to  invent 
what  Syftem  of  the  Marvellous  he  plcafes :  he  muft  avail  hinfelf  either  of 

the 
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And  from  the  Hill  fliot  down  a  fparkling  Stream 
Of  dark-red  Fire,  and  Crugal  on  the  Beam  ; 
(A  Chief  for  Valour  fam'd,  of  /r^  Strain, 
Who  was  by  Swara?i  in  the  Battle  flain.) 
15   His  melancholy  Face,   more  pale  than  bright, 
Shone  like  the  Weftern  Moon's  departing  Light  ; 
His  Eyes  were  like  two  dying  Flames ;   the  Shroud, 
Which  formed  his  Robe,  was  of  the  Mountain  Cloud: 

Dark 


the  religious  Faith,  or  the  fiiperflitious  Credulity  of  the  Country  wherein 
he  lives ;  lb  as  to  give  an  Air  of  Probability  to  Events  which  are  mod 
contrary  to  the  common  Courfe  of  Nature. 

In  thefe  Refpefls,  Offian  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  happy.  He 
found  the  Tales  of  his  Country  full  of  Ghofts  and  Spirits:  it  is  likely  he 
believed  them  himfelf,  and  introduced  them,  becaule  they  gave  his  Poems 
that  folemn  and  marvellous  Caft,  which  fiiited  his  Genius.  This  was  the 
only  Machinery  he  could  employ  with  Propriety  ;  becaufe  it  was  the  only 
Intervention  of  fupernatural  Beings,  which  agreed  with  the  common  Belief 
of  the  Country.  It  was  happy,  becaufe  it  did  not  interfere,  in  the  leaflr, 
with  the  proper  Difplay  of  human  Characters  and  Actions  -,  becaufe  it  had 
lefs  of  the  Incredible,  than  mofl:  other  Kinds  of  poetical  Machinery  ;  and 
becaufe  it  ferved  to  diverfify  the  Scene,  and  to  heighten  the  Subjedh  by  an 
awful  Grandeur,  which  is  the  great  Defign  of  Machinery. 

M  2  V.  32. 
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Dark  look'd  his  wounded  Breaft.  The  well-known  Man, 
20   As  foon  as  Co?mal  faw,   he  thus  began. 

O  Son  of  Dedgall  on  the  Hill  of  Deer 
So  far  renown' d  ;   why  doth  thy  Face  appear 
Thus  pale  and  fad  ?    For  never  in  the  Fields 
Look'd  pale  through  Fear  the  Breaker  of  the  Shields. 
25   Can  Sorrow  after  Death  the  Mind  moleft  ? 
I  thought  in  Heav'n  the  Souls  of  Heroes  bleft. 

Bedew'd  with  Tears,   the  vifionary  Shade, 
Drew  nearer  to  the  Place  where  he  was  laid  ; 
And  ftretching  his  dim  Hand  above  the  Chief, 
30  Thus  anfwer'd  ia  a  Voice  half  drown'd  with  Grief; 
Refembling  the  low  Noife  the  Sedges  make 
Along  the  murm'ring  Banks  of  Legos  Lake. 

O  Son 

V.  32.   Along  the  murmuring  Banks  of  LegoV  Lake.]     The  Mift   which 
rofe  from  this  Lake,  as  well  as  that  of  Lano,  mentioned  in  the  Firft  Book, 

occafioned 
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O  Son  o^  Colgar/  on  the  Hills  of  Hind, 

This  Form  immortal  wanders  unconfin'd  ; 

2,S  But  dead  on  U/Iins  Shore,   in  open  Air, 

My  Body  lies  a  Prey  for  Birds  to  tear. 

You'll 

occafioned  Difeafes  and  Deatli  ;  therefore  the  Bards  feigned  that  it  was  the 
Refidence  of  the  Ghoffis  of  the  deceafed,  during  the  Interval  between  their 
Death,  and  the  pronouncing  of  the  Funeral  Elegy  over  their  Tombs  •,  for 
it  was  not  allowable,  unlefs  that  Ceremony  was  performed,  for  the  Spirits 
of  the  dead  to  mix  with  their  Anceftors  in  their  airy  Halls.  This  Circum- 
ftance  will  add  a  farther  Beauty  to  the  Comparifon,  as  the  Sedges  or  Reeds, 
which  grew  upon  the  Borders  oi'Lego,  often  founded  to  the  Voices  of  the 
Ghofts,  that  were  fuppofed  to  dwell  amidft  the  Fogs,  which  brooded  con- 
ftantiy  upon  the  Surface  of  that  Lake. 

V.  34.  'This  Form'immortal wanders  uncofifiri'd.']  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  was  Ta  capital  Article  "in  the  Celtic  Creed,  inculcated  by  the  Druids 
(Pomp.  Mel.  Amm.  Alar.)  And  in  Valerius  Maximus  we  find  the  following 
Paffage  (Lib.  2.)  Gallos,  menioria  proditmn  eft,  pecunias  mutuas,  qu^e  fihi 
apud  inferos  redderentur,  dare  :  quia  perfuafum  habuerint,  animas  hominum 
immor tales  ejfe.  Dicerem  ftultos,  nifi  idem  hraccati  fenjijfent  quod  palliatus 
Pythagoras  fentit.  All  Savages  have  an  Impreffion  of  Immortality  ;  but 
few,  even  of  the  mod  enlightened,  before  Chriftianity  prevailed,  had  the 
lead  Notion  of  any  Occupations  in  another  Life,  but  what  they  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  in  this.  Even  Virgil.,  with  all  his  poetical  Invention,  finds  no 
Amufements  for  his  departed  Heroes,  but  what  they  were  fond  of  when 
alive;  the  fame  Love  for  War,  the  fame  Tafte  for  Hunting,  and  the  fame 
Affeftion  for  their  Friends.  As  we  have  no  Reafon  to  expeft  more  Inven- 
tion in  OJJian,  the  Obfervation  may  ferve  as  a  Key  to  the  Ghofts  introduced 
by  him,  and  to  his  whole  Machinery. 
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You'll  talk  no  more  with  Criigal  Face  to  Face, 

Or  on  the  Wafte  his  lonely  Footftep  trace  ! 

For  light  as  fhadowy  Mift,  or  Cromlas  Wind, 
40  I  fwiftly  pafs,  and  leave  no  Trace  behind. 

But  though  no  Evils  now  afted  my  State, 

Yet  mufl:  I  mourn  my  Friend's  approaching  Fate ! 

Yes,  Connal !  I  behold  the  Cloud  of  Death  ; 

It  dark  and  threat'ning  hangs  o'er  Lends  Heath. 
45  There,  lovely  Ulli?i !  there  it  is  decreed. 

The  beft  and  braveft  of  thy  Sons  fhall  bleed. 

Forfake  thefe  Plains,  they  haunted  are  by  Ghofts, 

And  bid  the  Tribes  move  farther  from  the  Coafts. 

He  faid,  and  like  the  darken'd  Moon  from  View, 
50  Amidft  the  Whiftling  of  the  Blaft  withdrew. 

Stay,  Crugal^  ftay,  the  Chief  awaking  cried, 
Son  of  the  windy  Cromla  !  lay  afide 

Thofe 
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Thofe  fky-red  tindlur'd  Beams ;   far,  far  too  bright 
To  be  endur'd  by  Man's  imperfed:  Sight. 

^^  What  mofTy  Grotto,  or  green-headed  Hill, 
Do  you  refort  to,  when  the  Winds  are  ftill  ? 
Shall  we  not  hear  you  in  the  Tempeft  fcream, 
And  know  your  Murmur  in  the  Mountain  Stream, 
When  with  your  Brother-Ghofts  you  rufh  from  high, 

60  And  in  a  Whirlwind  o'er  the  Defart  fly  ? 

So  fpoke  the  foft-voic'd  Chief,  but  quick  as  Thought 
The  Spirit  pafs'd  away,  and  anfwer'd  nought. 
On  which  from  Earth  the  frighted  Warrior  fprung 
Upon  his  Feet :  around  his  Armour  rung. 
65  He  ftruck  his  Shield  above  Cuthullms,  Head, 
Who,  ftarting  at  the  Sound,  arofe  and  faid : 
Why  Connal  this  Alarm  ?    You  fhould  have  fpoke, 
And  not  fo  near  your  bofly  Buckler  ftruck, 

Left 
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Left  turning  to  the  Noife,  a  fudden  Wound 

70  My  Spear  had  aim'd,  and  fix'd  you  on  the  Ground. 
Thy  Death  would  have  dejefted  Enns  Train, 
And  I  the  fatal  Blow  bewail' d  in  vain  ! 
But  tell  the  Reafon  of  this  hafty  Call, 
The  Wifdom  of  thy  Counfel  governs  all. 

75        CuthuUin  !  faid  the  Hero  with  a  Sigh, 

The  Ghoft  of  Criigal^  from  his  Cave  on  high. 

Shot 

V.  ^(}.  The'Gh'oft  o/Grugal!]  As  OJfian\  Mythology  is  peculiar  to  him- 
felf,  and  makes  a  confiderable  Figure  in  his  other  Poems,  as  well  as  ia 
Fingal;  it  may  be  proper  to  make  feme  Oblervations  upon  it,  independent 
of  its  Subferviency  to  Epic  Compofition.  It  turns  for  the  moft  Part  on 
the  Appearances  of  departed  Spirits.  Thefe,  confonantly  to  the  Notions 
of  every  rude  Age,  are  reprefented  not  as  purely  immaterial,  but  as  thin 
airy  Forms,  which  can  be  vifible  or  invifible  at  Pleafure;  their  Voice  is 
feeble ;  their  Arm  is  weak ;  but  they  are  endowed  with  Knowledge  more 
than  human.  In  a  feparate  State,  they  retain  the  fame  Difpofnions  which 
animated  them  in  this  Life.  They  ride  on  the  Wind  ;  they  bend  their 
airy  Bows-,  and  purfue  Deer  formed  of  Clouds.  The  GhoRs  of  departed 
Bards  continue  to  fing.  The  Ghofts  of  departed  Heroes  frequent  the  Fields 
of  their  Fame.  All  this  prefents  to  us  much  the  fame  Set  of  Ideas,  con- 
cerning Spirits,  as   we  find   in  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Odyjfey,  v/hcre 

Ulyffes 
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Shot  as  a  Lightning  through  the  op'ning  Skies, 
And  flood  an  awful  Form  before  my  Eyes. 

The 


Ulyjfes  vifits  the  Regions  of  the  dead ;  and  in  the  Twenty-third  Book  of  the 
Hiad,  the  Ghoft  of  Patrocliis,  after  appearing  to  Achilles,  vanifhes  precifely 
like  Crugal,  emitting  a  flirill  and  feeble  Cry,  and  melting  away  like  Smoke. 

—  -^uxyi  3e  xa/ra  x^o^<'i>  ^^^  Kamo;,  Iliad,  XXIU.  V.  lOO. 

"il%£To  TiTpiyuia. 

Like  a  thin  Smoke  he  fees  the  Spirit  fly. 
And  hears  a  feeble  lamentable  Cry. 

Pope. 

But  though  Homer^s  and  Offtan^  Ideas  concerning  Ghofts  were  of  the  fame 
Nature,  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that  Offian's,  Ghofts  are  drawn  with  much 
flronger  and  livelier  Colours  than  thofe  of  Homer.  OJJian  defcribes  Ghofts 
with  all  the  Particularity  of  one  who  had  feen  and  converfed  with  them, 
and  whofe  Imagination  was  full  of  the  Impreflion  they  had  left  upon  it:  he 
calls  up  thofe  awful  and  tremendous  Ideas  which  the 

Simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris, 

are  fitted  to  raife  in  the  human  Mind-,  and  which,  '\n  Shakefpear''s  Style, 
"  harrow  up  the  Soul."  CrugaPs  Ghoft  here,  in  particular,  may  vie  with 
any  Appearance  of  this  Kind,  defcribed  by  any  Epic  or  Tragic  Poet  what- 
ever. Moft  Poets  would  have  contented  themfelves  with  telling  us,  that 
he  refembled  in  every  Particular  the  living  Crugal;  that  his  Form  and 
Drefs  were  the  fame,  only  his  Face  more  pale  and  fad  5  and  that  he  bore 

N  the 
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The  Stars  dim-twinkled  through  his  airy  Frame, 
80  His  feeble  Voice  was  like  a  diftant  Stream. 

He 


the  Mark  of  the  Wound  by  which  he  fell.     So  Homer   and  Virgil  defcribe 
their  Ghofts.     Thus  the  former,  in  the  Twenty-third  Book  of  the  Iliad. 

Tlavr.  aiiTu  /isyeOo;  re.  xod  o//i.fjMra  xah  slxma, 
Kai  puDW  KM  roia  Trcpi  xpfi  ilfiaTo,  £ro. 

When  lo  !  the  Shade,  before  his  clofing  Eyes, 
Of  fad  Patroclus  rofe,  or  feem'd  to  rife  ; 
In  the  fame  Robe  he  living  wore  he  came ; 
In  Stature,  Voice,  and  pleafing  Look  the  fame. 

Pope. 

Virgil,  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  JEneis,  thus  reprefents  the  Ghoft  of 
HeSior. 

In  fomnis  ecce  ante  oculos  majlijimus  He5lor 
Vifus  adejfe  mihi,  largofque  effundere  fletus, 
Raptatus  higis,  ut  quondam,  aterque  cruento 
Pitlvere,  perque  pedes  trajeSlus  lora  tumentes.  — 
i>qualenlem  barbam,  et  concretes  fanguine  crines, 
Vulneraque  ilia  gerens,  qu^e  cireum  plurima  muros 
Accepit  patrios.  — 


When  HeSlor's,  Ghofl:  before  my  Sight  appears  : 
A  bloody  Shroud  he  feem'd,  and  bath'd  in  Tears. 


Such 
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He  is  a  MefTenger  of  Death  come  down, 
Talks  of  the  narrow  Houfe  and  lonely  Stone. 
Oh  fue  for  Peace  !  or  with  the  fad  Remains 
Of  Erin\  Sons,  retreat  from  Le?ias  Plains. 

85        To  this  the  Chief —  The  Ghoft  of  Crugal  came, 
And  fpoke  tho'  Stars  dim-twinkled  thro'  his  Frame ! 

A  Story 

Such  as  he  was,  when,  by  Pelides  flain, 
Thejfalian  Courfers  dragg'd  him  o'er  the  Plain. 
Swoln  were  his  Feet,  as  when  the  Thongs  were  thruft 
Through  the  bor'd  Holes,  his  Body  black  with  Duft. — 
His  Hair  and  Beard  flood  ftiffen'd  with  his  Gorci 
And  all  the  Wounds  he  for  his  Country  bore. 

Dryden. 

But  OJJian  fets  before  our  Eyes  a  Spirit  from  the  invifible  World,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  all  thofe  Features,  which  a  ftrong  aftonifhing  Imagination 
would  give  to  a  Ghoft.  The  Circumftance  of  the  Stars  being  beheld, 
"  dim-twinkling  through  his  airy  Frame,"  is  wonderfully  pifturefque ; 
and  conveys  the  mofl  lively  ImprciTion  of  his  thin  and  fhadowy  Subftance. 
The  Attitude  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  the  Speech  put  into  his  Mouth, 
are  full  of  that  folemn  and  awful  Sublimity  which  fuits  the  Subjedt. 

V.  82.    Talks  of  the  narrow  Houfe.']     The  Grave —  "  The  Houfe  ap- 
pointed for  all  living."     Job. 

N  2  V.  88. 
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A  Story  fo  abfurd  who  will  believe  ? 

Has  not  fome  Guft  of  Wind,  in  Lena's,  Cave, 

With  fudden  Noife  your  nightly  Slumber  broke, 

90  And  you  the  Blufter  for  a  Voice  miftook  ? 

Or  if  a  heav'nly  Form,  array'd  in  Light, 

Did  vifibly  defcend  ;   why  to  my  Sight 

Was  not  the  Spedre  brought  ?    Have  you  inquir'd 

To  what  fequefter'd  Rock  he  has  retir'd  ? 

If 

V.  88.  Has  not  fome  Guft  of  Wind,  y<:.]  Though  Cuthullin  might  have 
been  cenfured  by  OJftan,  for  not  giving  Credit  to  the  Appearance  of  Crugal's 
Ghofl",  efpecially  as  he  was  affured  of  it  by  a  Perfon  of  Connal^s  known 
Probity  and  Veracity ;  however,  in  his  Anfwer,  he  accounts  very  naturally 
for  the  Reafon  why  his  Countrymen  gave  fuch  univerfal  Belief  to  Appari- 
tions of  that  Kind.  For  as  their  Journeys  lay  over  wide  and  unfrequented 
Heath?,  where  often  they  were  obliged  to  deep  in  the  open  Air,  amidft  the 
Whiftling  of  Winds,  and  Roar  of  Water-falls  •,  the  Gloominefs  of  the 
Scenes  around  them  was  apt  to  beget  that  melancholy  Difpofuion  of  Mind, 
which  mod  readily  receives  ImprefTions  of  the  extraordinary  and  fuperna- 
tural  Kind.  Falling  alleep  in  this  gloomy  Mood,  and  their  Dreams  being 
difturbed  by  the  Noife  of  the  Elements  around,  it  is  no  Matter  of  Wonder, 
that  they  thought  they  heard  the  Voice  of  the  dead.  This  Voice,  however, 
was  no  more  than  a  (hriller  Whiftle  of  the  Winds  in  an  old  Tree,  or  in  the 
Chinks  of  a  neighbouring  Rock,  as  Cuthullin  tells  Connal  in  this  Place. 
It  is  to  this  Caufe  muft  be  afcribed  thofe  many  and  incredible  Tales  of 
Ghoft'?,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Highlands;  for,  in  other  Refpeds,  the 
Inhabitants  are  no  more  credulous  than  their  Neighbours. 
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95   If  yonder  neighb'ring  Grot  I  thought  the  Place, 
My  Sword  would  quickly  there  difturb  his  Peace  ; 
Yes,   I  would  force  him  from  that  lonely  Cell, 
And  make  him  all  his  boafted  Knowledge  tell : 
Which,  Connal.^  is  but  fmall :    For  fince  in  War 
100  The  Chief  fo  lately  fell,   he  could  not  far 
Beyond  the  Summit  of  our  Mountains  fly  ; 
And  who  has  then  inform'd  him  we  fhould  die  ? 

Tongorman^  Connal  wifely  thus  replied  : 
Departed  Souls  upon  the  Tempefts  ride ; 
105   They  meet  together  in  their  Caves,  and  know 
What  Deftiny  prepares  for  Men  below. 

The  boding  Threats  of  feeble  Ghofts  above, 
Shall  not  Cuthidlin  from  his  Purpofe  move ; 
Who  is  determin'd,  blame  it  as  they  may, 
110  Still  to  oppofe  the  Monarch  of  the  Sea. 

If 
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If  I  muft  fall,  fo  let  it  be  !  my  Tomb 
Shall  rife  amidft  the  Fame  of  Times  to  come  ; 
The  mofly  Stone  fhall  on  the  Heath  appear, 
And  there  the  Hunter  fhed  a  friendly  Tear ! 

115   The  fair  Bragela  will  be  told  my  Death, 

And  Sorrow  cloud  the  Sun-beam  of  Dtmfcaith  ! 
But  better  nobly  to  expire  with  Praife, 
Than  buy  with  Ignominy  Length  of  Days : 
Fingal,  who  faw  me  conquer,  fhall  not  hear, 

120  That  from  the  King  of  Snow  I  fled  through  Fear. 
No  I   feeble  Shadow  of  the  windy  Storm  ! 
No !  though  refplendent  in  a  heavenly  Form 

You 


V.  116.  And  Sorrow  cloud  the  Sun-beam  of  Dunfcaith.]  Perfonal 
Epithets  have  been  much  ufed  by  all  the  Poets  of  the  mod  ancient  Ages : 
and  when  well  chofen,  not  general  and  unmeaning,  they  contribute  not  a 
little  to  render  the  Style  defcriptive  and  anim.ated.  Befides  Epithets  found- 
ed on  bodily  Diftindlions,  akin  to  many  of  Homer's,  we  find  in  Ojjian  fe- 
veral  which  are  remarkably  beautiful  and  poetical,  fuch  as  this  here, 
Bragela,  the  lonely  Sun-beam  of  Dunfcaith ;  Ofcar  of  the  future  Fights ; 
Fingal  of  the  mildeft  Look;  Carril  of  other  Times;  the  mildly  blufhing 
Everaliin ;  a  Culdee,  the  Son  of  the  fecret  Cell. 
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You  iliould  defcend,  commiffion'd  from  the  Sky, 

And  prove  it  certain  Death,   I  would  not  Ry. 
125  My  Soul  on  Fire,  impels  me  to  the  Field  : 

Go,   Son  of  Cohar  !  ftrike  on  Caithbais  Shield  ; 

Between  the  Spears  it  hangs  :   at  the  firft  Blow, 

Our  Friends  will  rife,  and  boldly  face  the  Foe. 

For,   fince  the  King  of  ftormy  Hills  delays, 
130  With  Morvens  hardy  Race  to  crofs  the  Seas, 

We  will  ourfelves  our  native  Land  defend^ 

And  Liberty  and  Life  together  end. 

The  Sound  fpread  wide;  tumultuous  rofe  the  Bands, 
Like  Waves  blue-rolling  on  the  levell'd  Sands, 

And 

v.  133.  'The  Sound  fpread  wide.]  The  Sound  of  Caithbat^  Shield, 
which  CttthuUin  ordered  Connal  to  ftrike.  From  this  and  feveral  other 
■  Paflages  of  the  Poem,  it  is  evident  that  neither  Drums,  Trumpets,  or 
Bagpipes  were  known  or  ufed  in  their  Battles.  They  had  no  Expedient 
of  giving  the  Military  Alarms,  but  rtriking  a  Shield,  founding  a  Horn, 
or  raifing  a  loud  Cry :  hence  the  loud  and  terrible  Voice  of  Fingal  is 
often  mentioned,  as  a  neceffary  Qualification  of  a  great  General  j  like  the 

0OW 
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135  And  on  the  diifky  Heath  in  Order  flood, 
With  Spears  ereded,  like  a  lofty  Wood 
Of  aged  Oaks,  that  fhake  along  the  Coaft, 
And  murmur  hoarfely  to  the  Streams  of  Froft  ; 
.     When  Winter  binds  in  Ice  the  rigid  Waves, 

140  And  withers  with  his  Breath  the  ruftling  Leaves. 

Now  dawning  in  the  Eaft  came  on  the  Day, 
And  lofty  Cromlas  Head  of  Clouds  look'd  gray. 

It 


Pow  iyah;  Mmxaoj  of  Homer.  Of  Military  Difcipline  or  Skill,  they  appear 
to  have  been  entirely  deftitute.  Their  Armies  feem  not  to  have  been  very 
numerous ;  their  Battles  were  diforderly,  and  terminated,  for  the  moft  Part, 
by  a  perfonal  Combat,  or  Wreftling  of  the  two  Chiefs  ;  after  which  the 
Bard  fung  the  Song  of  Peace,  and  the  Battle  ceafed  along  the  Field. 

V.  136.  Like  a  lofty  Wood,  ^c.'\  This  is  ajuft  and  noble  Comparifon. 
Milton,  in  the  Firft  Book  of  Paradife  Loll,  has  a  beautiful  Simile  of  this 
Kind.       . 

, As  when  Heav'n's  Fire 

Hath  fcath'd  the  Foreft  Oaks,  or  Mountain  Pines, 
With  finged  Tops,  their  ftately  Growth  tho'  bare 
Stands  on  the  blafted  Heath. 
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It  hazy  prov'd,  the  Sun  with  lickly  Rays, 
Pale  trembled  on  the  half-enlighten'd  Seas. 
145  The  Fog  condenfing,  which  the  Deeps  exhal'd, 
Pafs'd  {lowly  by,  and  Erins  Hoft  conceal'd. 

The  King  of  dark-brown  Shields,  who  thought 
them  fled, 
Alarm'd  his  Pow'rs,  and  thus  exulting  faid : 
To  Arms,  all  ye  that  come  o'er  Lochlms  Seas, 
150  This  Day  will  crown  you  with  immortal  Praife. 
The  Tribes  of  f////;z,  favour'd  by  the  Night, 
Have  tow'rds  the  Mountains  turn'd  their  hafty  Flight. 
A  fecond  Field  they  had  not  Heart  to  ftand  ; 
O'er  Lems  Heath  purfue  the  flying  Band  : 
155  And  Morhy  to  the  Halls  of  Cormac  go  ; 
Command  them  to  obey  the  King  of  Snow, 
Or  all  the  People  in  his  Rage  will  fall, 
And  univerfal  Ruin  fllence  all. 

O  He 
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He  faid  ;   and  as  a  Flock  of  Sea- Fowl  foar, 
1 60  When  riling  Waves  expel  them  from  the  Shore, 

They 

v.  159.  As  a  Flock  of  Sea-Fowl  foar,  (ic.']  To  remark  all  the  Beauty 
and  Propriety  of  Offian\  Similes,  would  be  to  multiply  Notes  without 
End.  No  Poet  abounds  more  in  this  Figure  than  he.  There  are  in  this 
Poem  oi  Fingal  alone,  as  many  as  in  the  whole  Iliad  oi  Homer.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  the  Works  of  both  Poets  are  too  much  crowded  with 
them.  Similes  are  fparkling  Ornaments ;  and  like  all  Things  that  fparkle, 
are  apt  to  dazzle  and  tire  us  by  their  Luftre.  But  if  Offian's  Similes  be 
too  frequent,  they  have  this  Advantage  of  being  commonly  fhorter  than 
Horner''^  ;  they  interrupt  his  Narration  lefs,  he  but  juft  glances  afide  to 
fome  refembling  Objed,  and  inftantly  returns  to  his  former  Track.  Homer's. 
Similes  include  a  wider  Range  of  Objedls.  But  in  Return,  OJfian's  are, 
without  Exception,  taken  from  Objefts  of  Dignity,  which  cannot  be  faid 
for  all  thofe  Homer  employs.  The  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  the  Stars,  Clouds 
and  Meteors,  Lightning  and  Thunder,  Seas  and  Whales,  Rivers,  Tor- 
rents, Winds,  Ice,  Rain,  Snow,  Dews,  Mift,  Fire  and  Smoke,  Trees  and 
Forefts,  Heath  and  Grafs,  Flowers,  Rocks  and  Mountains,  Mufic  and 
Songs,  Light  and  Darknefs,  Spirits  and  Ghofts  ;  thefe  form  the  Circle 
within  which  OJfiati^s  Comparifons  generally  run.  Some,  not  many,  are 
taken  from  Birds  and  Beafts  ;  as  Eagles,  Sea-Fowl,  the  Deer,  and  the 
Mountain  Roe ;  and  a  very  few  from  fuch  Operations  of  Art  as  were  then 
known,  as  the  Hammering  of  Iron.  Homer  has  diverfified  his  Imagery 
by  many  more  Allufions  to  the  animal  World ;  to  Lions,  Bulls,  Goats, 
Herds  of  Cattle,  Serpents,  Infefts  -,  and  to  the  various  Occupations  of 
rural  and  paftoral  Life.  Offian's  Defeft  in  this  Article,  is  plainly  owing  to 
the  defert,  uncultivated  State  of  his  Country,  which  fuggefted  to  him  few 
Images  beyond  natural  inanimate  Objefts,  in  their  rtideft  Form.      The 

Birds 
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They  rufh'd  at  once  to  Arms ;   the  deaf 'ning  Sound 
Was  like  the  Noife  of  Waters  brawling  round, 
When  after  nightly  Storms,  a  thoufand  Rills 
Pour  down  the  rocky  Sides  of  Cofias  Hills, 
165   And  mixing  in  the  Vales,  their  Eddies  turn. 
Beneath  the  Beams  of  the  pale  rifing  Morn, 

As  to  the  Light  fucceeding,  fwiftly  pafs 
The  Shades  of  Autumn  o'er  the  Hills  of  Grafs ; 
So  gloomy,  dark,  fucceiTive  march  the  Pow'rs 
170  Of  Lochlins  echoing  Woods  along  the  Shores. 
Tall  as  the  branchy  Stag  of  Morven,   moves 
Before  the  reft  the  haughty  King  of  Groves, 
With  ample  Strides.      His  Shield,   refulgent  bright. 
Shines  like  a  Flame  upon  the  Heath  at  Night ; 

When 

Birds  and  Animals  of  the  Country  were  probably  not  numerous ;  and  his 
Acquaintance  with  them  was  flender,  as  they  were  little  fubjedled  to  the 
Ufes  of  Man. 

V.  173.  His  Shield,  ^f.]     The  Poet  informed  us,  that  the  Mift  blown 
from  the  Sea,  only  covered  the  Irijh  Army  •,  fo  that  the  Side  of  the  Heath 

O  1  occupied 
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175   When  not  a  Star  is  kindled  in  the  Skies, 
And  the  flill  Gloonj  the  Trav'ller  terrifies ; 

Who 


occupied  by  the  Scandinavian  Forces  was  free  from  it,  and  therefore  the 
Shield  of  Swaran  might  have  (hone  as  here  defcribed.  The  Comparifon 
which  follows  is  beautifully  imagined,  efpecially  the  Circumftance  of  the 
Traveller  bewildered  in  the  Night,  and  frightened  by  a  fupernatural  Ap- 
pearance, gives  a  lively  Idea  of  the  awful  and  terrible  Senfation,  with  which, 
the  Irijh  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  filled  at  the  Sight  of  the  Hero.  I  think 
the  Defcription  of  Achilles^  Shield  in  the  19th  Book  of  the  Iliad  inferior  to 
it. 

'        Alnap  sTtena  (toho;  (Uey«  T£,  riBapov  te,  V.  373- 

Sli  $  oTav  bt  TTovroio  uBf^ag  vaurtiin  (panin 
H-aw/jievow  wvpo;,  ro  ?£  xaisTai  v^off  hpea^i, 

novTcv  £3"  ly(fiuQma  ^/?vs)v  onraviuh  (pEpovaiv 

And,  like  the  Moon,  the  broad  refulgent  Shield 
Blaz'd  with  long  Rays,  and  gleam'd  athwart  the  Field. 
So  to  night-wand'ring  Sailors,  pale  with  Fears, 
Wide  o'er  the  wat'ry  Wafte,  a  Light  appears. 
Which  on  the  far-feen  Mountain  blazing  high. 
Streams  from  the  lonely  Watch-tow'r  to  the  Sky  : 
With  mournful  Eyes  they  gaze,  and  gaze  again. 
Loud  howls  the  Storm,  and  drives  them  o'er  the  Main. 

Pope. 

The 
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Who  lonely  wand'ring  fees,  or  thinks  he  fees 
Some  airy  Phantom  fporting  in  the  Blaze. 

And  now  a  fudden  Blaft  from  Ocean  blew, 
1 80  Difpers'd  the  Mift,  and  brought  again  to  View 


lOI 


The 


The  Splendor  of  Diomede's  Shield,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Fifth  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  is  likewife  very  finely  defcribed.  Virgil,  in  the  Tenth  Book  of 
the  jEneis,  has  imitated  thefe,  and  even  furpafled  them. 

y^rdei  apex  capiti,  crijlifque  ac  vertice  flamma 
Funditur,  et  vajios  umbo  vomit  aureus  ignes. 
Non  /ecus  ac  liquida,  fi  quando  no£le  cometa 
Sanguinei  lugubre  rubent :  aut  Sirius  ardor, 
Ilkfitim  morbofque  f evens  mortalibus  agris 
Nafcitur,  et  lavo  contrijiat  lumine  calum. 

The  Latians  faw  from  far,  with  dazzl'd  Eyes, 
The  radiant  Creft  that  feem'd  in  Flames  to  rife. 
And  dart  diffufive  Fire  around  the  Field ; 
And  the  keen  Glitt'ring  of  the  golden  Shield. 
Thus  threat'ning  Comets,  when  by  Night  they  rife. 
Shoot  fanguine  Streams,  and  fadden  all  the  Skies : 
So  Sirius,  flafliing  forth  finifter  Lights, 
Pale  Human-kind  with  Plagues,  and  with  dry  Famine  frights. 

Pryden. 
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The  Sons  of  Inisfail ;   who  rang'd  before, 
Stood  like  a  Ridge  of  Rocks  along  the  Shore. 
When  Swaran  thus  —  Step,  Morhy  forth  to  thofe, 
Perhaps  now  any  Terms  may  pleafe  our  Foes ; 
185   E'en  fuch  we  give  when  vanquifh'd  in  the  Field, 
Proud  Kings  are  humbled,  and  the  Nations  yield  ; 
When  all  the  valiant  are  in  Battle  (lain. 
And  helplefs  Virgins,  a  lamenting  Train  ! 
Run  out  to  weep  them  on  the  fanguine  Plain. 

190       Such  Hopes  poffefs'd  the  Ruler  of  the  Flood  : 
The  Son  of  Swart  majeftic  forward  ftrode, 
To  where  the  Irijh  flood  array 'd,  and  found 
Cuthullin  with  his  lefTer  Heroes  round. 
To  them  the  Chief:    With  Joy,  ye  Peers,  embrace 

195  The  happy  Moment !  Swaran  offers  Peace, 
And  only  flipulates  that  you  will  own 
His  jufl  Pretention  to  the  Irifi  Throne ; 

And 
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And  that  Cuthullin  .(who,  in  open  Field, 
Has  daringly  opposed  the  fame)  will  yield 
200  His  Spoufe,  the  faireft  of  the  Female  Kind, 
And  fav'rite  Dog  that  overtakes  the  Wind. 
If  you  to  thefe  Conditions  will  agree, 
Your  Lives  and  Properties  are  left  you  free. 

To  this  Cuthullin^  fir'd  with  juft  Difdain  ; 
205   Go  tell  the  haughty  Tyrant  of  the  Main, 

That  I  rejedl  his  proffer'd  TermS  with  Scorn, 
Nor  yield  to  him  or  any  Man  yet  born. 

Then 


V.  198.  And  that  Cuthullin,  iic.'\  Morla,  in  requiring  Cuthullin  to  give 
up  his  Wife,  and  his  favourite  Dog,  goes  beyond  his  Commiffion,  unlefs 
we  fuppofe,  that  thefe  Conditions  were  virtually  included  in  Swaran'i  In- 
ftruftion  to  the  Herald:  he  told  him  in  general  Terms,  they  muft  yield 
on  fuch  Conditions  as  were  ufually  given  to  People  overcome  in  Battle  ; 
which,  perhaps,  according  to  the  common  Praftice  of  thofe  Times,  might 
prefuppofe  thefe  Conceffions  to  be  made  on  the  Part  of  the  Leader  of  the 
vanquifhed  Party.  Conformable  to  this  Opinion,  I  have  ventured  to  omit 
the  Repetition  of  Swaran's  Words  to  Morla,  being  in  the  Senfe  I  have 
mentioned,  only  an  Anticipation  of  the  Conditions  fpecified  afterwards. 
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Then  let  him  with  his  People  plough  the  Waves, 
Or  here  on  Lena  fhall  arife  their  Graves. 
2IO  But  never,  while  this  Arm  can  lift  the  Sword, 
Shall  bright  Bragela  own  a  foreign  Lord ; 
Or  over  Gormal\  lofty  Hills  of  Snow, 
Swift-footed  Luath  chace  the  bounding  Roe. 

The  Herald  then  ;    Vain  Ruler  of  the  Car  ! 
^15   What  will  you,  madly  bent  upon  a  War, 

Withftand  a  Prince,  whofe  Ships  of  many  Sail, 
Would  even  carry  ofF  your  Inisfail  P 
Such  is  thy  Pow'r  compar'd  to  his,  whofe  Sway 
Extends  o'er  Lochlin^  and  the  boundlefs  Sea. 

220       To  this  the  Leader  of  the  Irtp  Hoft ; 
Your  Mafter  can  of  vaft  Dominions  boaft : 
But  yet  this  trufty  Sword,  which  yields  to  none, 
Shall  ftill  fupport  young  Cormac  on  the  Throne, 

And 
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-     And  in  defpite  of  him,  maintain  his  Pow'r, 
225  Till  Co7mal  2iXid  Cuthullin  are  no  more. 
O  Son  of  Colgar  !  Breaker  of  the  Shields, 
And  firft  of  Erm\  Race  in  martial  Fields  ; 
Have  not  the  Words  of  Morla  reach'd  your  Ear, 
And  can  you  after  this  for  Peace  declare  ? 
230  Why,  fallen  Crugalj  Rider  of  the  Winds, 
Did  you  defcend  to  terrify  our  Minds 
With  formal  Threats  of  Death  ?     Amidft  the  Light 
Of  fair  Renown  let  me  expire  in  Fight, 
And  in  the  narrow  Houfe  of  Death  be  laid, 
235  Before  I  will  to  fuch  a  Peace  accede. — 

Ye 


V,  226.  O  Son  of  Colgar  I  fif^.]  Cuthullin  feems  always  to  pay  the 
utmofl:  Deference  to  Conndl's  Judgment  -,  and  nothing,  but  an  ardent  Love 
of  Glory,  could  ever  make  him  diflent  from  his  Opinion.  The  ignominious 
Terms  propofed  here  by  the  Enemy,  give  Cuthullin  an  Opportunity  to  juf- 
tify  his  own  Conduft,  in  acting  contrary  to  the  Advice  of  his  Friend,  who 
iias  been  all  along  for  pacific  Meafures  ;  and  Connal,  by  his  Silence  on  the 
Occafion,  thinks,  no  Doubt,  the  Terms  offered  too  ignominious  for  a 
Perfon  of  Courage  and  Honour  to  accept. 

P  V.  242. 
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Ye  Sons  of  Ullin  I  let  your  Arrows  fly, 
And  hizzing  Jav'lins  intercept  the  Sky  : 
Then  wrapt  in  Darknefs,  furious  rufh  to  Fight, 
Dire  as  the  howling  Ghofts  of  flormy  Night, 
240  That  midft  the  Roaring  of  the  Winds  defcend, 
And  in  their  Rage  the  crafhing  Forefts  rend. 

As  Mifts,  that  blown  before  the  northern  Blaft, 
Fill  all  the  Valley,  and  the  Sun  o'ercaft, 
When  fudden  Storms  invade  the  Calm  ferene ; 
245  So  dark,  and  inftant,  deluging  the  Plain, 
The  Gloom  of  Battle  dreadful  roll'd  along, 
Rank  behind  Rank  indifTolubly  ftrong. 

The 


V.  242.  As  Mifts,  £r?f.]     AElton  has  a  beautiful  Comparifon  of  this 
Nature. 

As  Evening  Mid 

Ris'n  from  a  River  o'er  the  Marifh  glides. 
And  gathers  round  fall  at  the  Lab'rer's  Heel 
Homeward  returning. 

V.  257. 
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The  great  Cuthullin  leads  himfelf  the  Hoft 
Clad  in  bright  Armour;   like  an  angry  Ghofl: 

250  Before  a  Cloud,  while  Thunders  roll  on  high, 
And  fiery  Meteors  brighten  all  the  Sky  : 
Amidft  furrounding  Flames  the  Spirit  ftands, 
And  the  dark  Winds  of  Heav'n  are  in  his  Hands. 
No  lefs  refplendent,  in  the  Front  of  War, 

255  The  Hero  looks ;   while  on  the  Heath  afar, 
Old  Carril  bids  the  Horn  of  Battle  found, 
And  pours  his  Soul  into  the  Warriors  round. 

Where, 


v.  257.  And  fours  his  Soul  into  the  Warriors  round.]  The  chief  Bards 
of  the  Celtic,  and  other  Northern  Nations,  followed  their  Patrons  into  the 
Field,  and  were  frequently  of  fignal  Service.  It  was  their  Bufinefs  and 
Cuftom,  upon  the  Eve  of  a  Battle,  to  harangue  the  Army  in  a  War-Song 
compofed  in  the  Field,  This  Species  of  Song  was  in  the  Earfe  called 
Brofnuha  Cath,  that  is  to  fay,  an  Infpiration  to  War.  The  Poet  addreffed 
a  Part  of  this  Song  to  every  diftinft  Tribe,  (hewing  them  the  Rewards  of  a 
glorious  Death,  and  reminding  them  of  the  great  Adtions  performed  by 
their  Anceftors.  He  began  with  a  warm  Exhortation  to  the  whole  Army, 
and  ended  with  the  fame  Words.  The  Exhortation  turned  principally  on 
the  Love  of  Fame,  Liberty,  and  their  Prince.     "  The  Germans"  (fays 

P  2  Tacitus^ 
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Where,  fings  the  Bard,  is  fallen  Crugal  now  ? 
Forgot  on  Earth  the  valiant  Chief  lies  low ! 

But 


'Tacitus,  de  mor.  Germ.  cap.  3.)  "  have  Poems  that  are  rehearfed  in  the 
"  Field,  and  kindle  the  Soul  into  a  Flame.  The  Spirit  with  which  thefe 
"  Songs  are  fung,  predids  the  P^ortune  of  the  approaching  Fight ;  nor  is 
"  their  Manner  of  Singing  on  thefe  Occafions  fo  much  a  Concert  of  Voices 
"  as  of  Courage.  In  the  Compofition  they  fludy  a  Roughnefs  of  Sound, 
"  and  a  certain  broken  Murmur.  They  lift  their  Shields  to  their  Mouths, 
"  that  the  Voice,  being  rendered  full  and  deep,  may  fwell  by  RepercuITion." 
The  Fate  of  Battles  depended  not  a  little  on  the  Encomiums  and  Invedtives 
of  the  Bards.  To  be  declared  incapable  of  ferving  the  Sovereign  in  any 
Military  Station,  is  now  deemed  an  indelible  Reproach.  To  incur  the 
Satire  of  the  Bard,  by  a  cowardly  Behaviour,  was  reckoned  in  former  Times 
the  laft  Degree  of  Infamy  and  Misfortune. 

We  are  told  by  Torfaus,  a  Norwegian  Hiftorian,  that  in  Time  of  Sea 
Engagements,  if  near  the  Coaft,  the  Scalds  of  Norway  were  fometimes 
landed  in  a  fecure  and  convenient  Place,  and  ordered  to  mark  every  Event 
diftin<5l;ly,  fo  as  to  be  afterwards  able  to  relate  them  in  Verfe.  The  fame 
Author  informs  us,  that  Olaus,  the  Saint,  had  in  a  Day  of  Adlion  ap- 
pointed ftrong  Guards  for  his  three  principal  Poets,  after  giving  them 
Inftrudions  of  the  fame  Kind. 

In  like  Manner  in  Britain,  when  a  great  and  decifive  Battle  was  fought, 
the  Bards  were  employed  in  doing  Honour  to  the  Memory  of  thofe  gallant 
Men,  who  had  facrificed  their  Lives  in  Defence  of  their  Country,  and  in 
extolling  the  Heroes  who  had  furvived  the  Slaughter  of  the  Day.  In  the 
Year  13 14,  Edward  the  Second,  oi  England,  invaded  Scotland  nt  the  Head 

of 
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260  But  though  his  Soul  the  pafTing  Tempeft  fwells, 

No  Sounds  are  in  the  filent  Hall  of  Shells. 

A  Stranger  from  a  foreign  Land  his  Wife, 

Become  a  Widow  in  the  Bloom  of  Life, 

And 

of  a  very  great  Army,  having,  according  to  all  human  Appearance, 
Reafon  to  expedt  an  abfolute  Conqueft  of  that  Kingdom.  Full  of  this 
Imagination,  he  ordered  the  Prior  of  Scarjhorough,  a  celebrated  Rhimer, 
according  to  the  Tafte  of  thofe  Times,  to  follow  his  Troops  all  the  Way 
to  Bannockbitrn.  He  intended  to  employ  this  eminent  Poet  in  immortalizing 
his  Vidlory ;  but  Fortune  declared  for  the  Enemy,  and  the  Prior  was  found 
among  the  immenfe  Number  of  Prifoners  which  the  Scots  had  made.  The 
Ranfom  demanded  for  his  Liberty  was,  a  Poem  on  the  Battle  in  Praife  of 
the  Conqueror.  He  gave  a  Specimen  of  his  Skill,  but  it  was  invita 
Minerva,  as  appears  by  the  following  Lines. 

Hie  capita  hie  rapit^  hie  terit,  hie  ferit,  eeee  dolor es  •, 
Vox  tonat ;  as  fonat ;  hie  ruit ;  hie  hit ;  arSio  modo  res. 
Hiefecat;  hie  meat-,  hie  docet ;  hie  noeet ;  ijle  fugatur  : 
Hie  latet,  hie  pat et;  hie  pr emit,  hie  gemit ;  hie  fuperatur. 

V.  261.  No  Sounds  are  in  the  filent  Hall  of  Shells. '\  The  ancient  Sects, 
like  the  prefent  Highlanders,  drank  in  Shells ;  hence  it  is  that  we  fo  often 
meet,  in  Ojftanh  Poems,  with  the  Chief  of  Shells,  and  the  Halls  of  Shells. 

V.  262.  A  Stranger  from  a  foreign  Land  his  Wife.'\  Crtigal  had  married 
Degrena  (or  Des-ghrena,  i.  e.  a  Sun-beam)  but  a  little  Time  before  the 
Battle,  confequently  flie  may  with  Propriety  be  called  a  Stranger  in  the 
Hall  of  her  Sorrow. 

V.  274. 
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And  left  alone,  difconfolate  remains, 
265   Without  a  Friend  to  mitigate  her  Pains. 
But  who  is  {he,  that  like  a  Sun-beam  goes 
Before  the  black  Battalions  of  the  Foes  ? 
It  is  that  Light  of  Beauty,  CrugaFs  Love, 
The  fair  Degrena  to  Diftra6tion  drove  ! 
270  Upon  the  Wind  her  Hair  difhevel'd  flies, 

Her  Voice  is  fhrill,  and  red  her  ftreaming  Eyes  : 
She  feeks  in  vain  her  fallen  Lord  to  find  ! 
An  empty  Form  he  rides  upon  the  Wind ; 
Or  on  the  barren  Mountain  lonely  keeps, 
275  In  fome  green  Grotto,  while  the  Tempeft  fleeps; 

Thence 


V.  274.  Or  on  the  barren  Mountain  lonely  keeps^  iSc.'\  OJJian  here  gives 
us  an  Account  of  the  Situation  of  Souls  in  a  feparate  State ;  which,  if  not 
entirely  happy,  is  at  leaft  more  agreeable  to  Reafon  than  the  Notions  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  concerning  their  departed  Heroes.  Mr. 
Macpherfon,  in  his  Introduftion  to  the  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
fays  that  our  Anceftors  feigned  the  Refidence  of  the  Blefled  to  be  in  a 
Place  furrounded  with  Tempeft?,  in  the  Weftern  Ocean,  called  Flathinnis, 
or  Noble  JJland.   This  Aflertion  he  grounds  upon  an  ancient  Highland  Tale. 

That 
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Thence  to  the  Ear  of  Reft,  fwifc  gliding  down, 
He  comes,  and  whifpers  in  a  feeble  Tone, 

Like 


That  Part  of  it  that  defcribes  this  Paradife,  I  fliall  here  tranfcribe.  "  The 
Light  in  this  happy  Region,  was  not  a  Light  that  dazzled,  but  a  pure, 
diftinguifhing,  and  placid  Light,  which  called  forth  every  Objecft  to  View 
in  their  moft  perfeft  Form.  The  Ifle  fpread  far  before  him,  like  a  pleafing 
Dream  of  the  Soul ;  where  Diftance  fades  not  on  the  Light ;  where  Near- 
nefs  fatigues  not  the  Eye.  It  had  its  gentle-floping  Hills  of  Green ;  nor 
did  they  wholly  want  their  Clouds ;  but  the  Clouds  were  bright  and  tran- 
fparent ;  and  each  involved  in  its  Bofom  the  Source  of  a  Stream ;  a  beau- 
teous Stream,  which,  wandering  down  the  Steep,  was  like  the  faint  Notes 
of  a  half-touched  Harp  to  the  diftant  Ear.  The  Valleys  were  open,  and 
free  to  the  Ocean  ;  Trees  loaded  with  Leaves,  which  fcarcely  waved  to  the 
light  Breeze,  were  fcattered  on  the  green  Declivities  and  rifing  Grounds. 
The  rude  Winds  walked  not  on  the  Mountains ;  no  Storm  took  its  Courfe 
through  the  Sky.  All  was  calm  and  bright;  the  pure  Sun  of  Autumn 
Ihone  from  his  blue  Sky  on  the  Fields.  He  haftened  not  to  the  Weft  for 
Repofe ;  nor  was  he  feen  to  rife  from  the  Eaft.  He  fits  in  his  mid-day 
Height,  and  looks  obliquely  on  the  Noble  IJle.  In  each  Valley  is  its  flow- 
moving  Stream.  The  pure  Waters  fwell  over  the  Banks,  yet  abftain  from 
the  Fields.  The  Showers  difturb  them  not  •,  nor  are  they  leflened  by  the 
Heat  of  the  Sun.  On  the  rifing  Hill  are  the  Halls  of  the  Departed  —  the 
high-roofed  Dwellings  of  the  Heroes  of  old." 

The  Employments  of  the  Bleffed  in  their  fortunate  Ifland  differ,  in  no 
Refped:,  from  the  Amufements  of  the  moft  uncultivated  Inhabitants  of  a 
mountainous  Country.  The  Bodies  with  which  the  Bard  clothes  his  dead 
Heroes  have  more  Grace,  and  are  more  aftive,  than  thofe  they  left  behind 

them 
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Like  the  faint  Humming  of  the  Mountain  Bee, 
Or  Flies  coUedled  at  the  Eve  of  Day. 

But 

them  in  this  World ;  and  he  defcribes  with  peculiar  Elegance  the  Beauty 
of  the  Women,  According  to  the  Tale,  the  Departed  retained  in  the 
Midfl:  of  their  Happinefs  a  warm  Affeflion  for  their  Country  and  living 
Friends.  They  fometimes  vifited  the  firft  ;  and  by  the  latter,  as  the  Bard 
exprefles  it,  they  were  tranfiently  feen  in  the  Hour  of  Peril,  and  efpecially 
On  the  near  Approach  of  Death.  It  was  then  that  at  Midnight  the  Death- 
devoted  were  fuddenly  awakened  by  a  ftrange  Knocking  at  their  Gates  ; 
it  was  then  that  they  heard  the  undiftindl  Voices  of  their  departed  Friends 
calling  them  away  to  the  Noble  IJle.  "  A  fudden  Joy,"  continues  the 
Author  of  the  Tale,  "  rulhed  in  upon  their  IVIinds -,  and  that  pleafing 
Melancholy,  which  looks  forward  to  Happinefs  in  a  diftant  Land."  It  is 
worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  though  thofe  who  died  a  natural  Death 
were  not  excluded  from  the  Celtic  Paradife,  the  more  pleafant  Divifions  of 
the  Flath-innis,  were  afligned  to  Men  who  fell  in  War. 

Mr.  Macpherfon  farther  obferves,  that  the  animated  Defcriptions  which 
the  Druids  and  Bards  gave  of  the  Flatb-innis,  rendered  the  Celtic  Nations 
carelefs  about  a  tranfitory  Life  which  muft  terminate  in  Happinefs.  They 
threw  away  with  Indifference  the  Burden  when  it  galled  them,  and  became 
in  fome  Meafure  independent  of  Fortune  in  her  word  Extreme.  They 
met  Death  in  the  Field  with  Elevation  and  Joy  of  Mind ;  they  fought 
after  him  with  Eagernefs  when  opprefled  with  Difeafe,  or  worn  out  with 
Age.  To  the  fame  Caufe,  and  not  to  a  Want  of  Docility  of  Difpofition 
and  Temper,  we  ought  to  afcribe  their  fmall  Progrefs  in  the  Arts  of  Civil 
Life,  before  the  Ph^nicians  and  Greeks,  with  their  Commerce,  and  the 
Romans,  with  their  Arms,  introduced  a  Taftc  for  Luxury  into  the  Regions 
of  the  Weft  and  North. 

V.  284. 
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280  But  lol  Degrena^  like  a  Morning  Cloud, 

Sinks  on  the  Heath,  and  welters  in  her  Blood. 
Thy  lovely  Daughter,  Cairbar^  is  no  more, 
The  Pride  and  Glory  of  thy  youthful  Hour ! 
Pierc'd  in  the  Side  by  Lochlin\  Sword  fhe  falls, 

285   The  cruel  Deed  for  Vengeance  loudly  calls. 

Thus 


V.  284.  "Pierc'd  in  the  Side  hy  hochWn' s  Sword  Jbe  fails. ^  Women,  in 
the  Days  of  OJiein,  were  not  chained  to  the  DiftafF,  or  confined  to  the 
trivial  Cares  of  Domeftic  Life.  They  entered  into  the  aftive  Scenes  of 
Public  Affairs,  and,  with  a  mafculine  Spirit,  fliared  the  Dangers  and  Fa- 
tigues of  the  Field  with  their  Hufbands  and  Friends,  They  unmanned 
not  their  Countrymen  in  the  Hour  of  Peril  with  vain  Terrors  and  Com- 
plaints -,  they  animated  them  to  Adion  with  Exhortation,  and  confirmed 
their  Valour  with  Examples  of  perfonal  Courage.  Routed  Armies  have 
been  known  to  return  to  the  Charge  at  their  Entreaty,  Battles  have  been 
gained  by  their  timely  Interpofition.  Strangers  to  the  acquiefcing  Difpofi- 
tion  of  other  Women,  they  fcorned  to  furvive  the  Defeat  of  their  Friends; 
they  fiiatched  the  Triumphs  of  Viftory  from  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy, 
and  refcued  themfelves  from  Slavery  by  a  voluntary  Death.  Initead  of 
foothing  the  untra6table  Minds  of  their  HuflDands  into  ConcefTions  that 
might  procure  Safety,  they  encouraged  them  to  lofe  their  Lives  rather 
than  their  Liberty  and  Independence.  This  Charafter  of  the  Cei/ic  Women 
accounts  for  the  Death  of  Degrena  in  this  Place  •,  who,  inconfolable  for  the 
Lofs  of  her  Hufband,  and  refolved  not  to  outlive  him,  throws  herfelf  in  a 
Fit  of  Defpair  upon  the  Swords  of  the  Enemv. 
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Thus  fung  the  Bard  :  Sad  Cairbar  heard  the  Song, 
And  like  the  Whale  of  Ocean  rufh'd  along. 
He  faw  his  Daughter  fall  before  his  Eyes, 
And  midft  a  thoufand,  fhouting  to  the  Skies, 

290  Difcharg'd  his  eager  Jav'lin  at  the  Foe, 

Which  reach'd  and  laid  a  mighty  Warrior  low. 
This  as  a  Signal  both  the  Armies  took, 
And  fierce  encounter'd,  with  a  dreadful  Shock, 
From  Wing  to  Wing  ;  refounding  clafh'd  their  Shields, 

295   And  copious  Slaughter  died  the  flipp'ry  Fields. 

As  when  in  Gormal\  Wood  the  Tempeft  roars. 
Or  Mountain  Firs  the  crackling  Flame  devours ; 
So  loud,   fo  ruinous,  with  thund'ring  Sound, 
Whole  Ranks  at  once  come  groaning  to  the  Ground. 
300  Two  tow'ring  Chiefs  above  the  reft  appear. 
There  gloomy  Swaran,  great  CuthulU?i  here  ; 

^  Thiss 
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This,  down  the  fable  War  of  Lochlin  mows, 
And  that,  the  Sons  of  Erin  overthrows : 
Unhappy  Curach  would  his  Fury  ftand, 

305   And  fell  an  inftant  Vidtim  to  his  Hand. 

He  left  him  there,  and  with  a  lingle  Blow,   " 
Laid  C air  bar  of  the  bofly  Buckler  low. 
Again  his  brandifli'd  Faulchion  dealt  a  Wound, 
And  Morglan  breathlefs  prefs'd  the  fanguine  Ground. 

310  Caolt  fucceeded  him  ;  upon  the  Plain 
He  quiv'ring  lies  in  Agonies  of  Pain ; 

With 


V.  310.  QzaV  fucteeded  him  \  upon  the  Plain,  iSc.'\  It  has  been  objedted 
to  OJJian,  tha>t  his  Defcriptions  of  Military  Aflions  are  imperfed,  and 
much  lefs  diverfified  by  Circumftances  than  thofe  of  Homer.  This  is  in 
feme  Meafure  true.  The  amazing  Fertility  of  Homer's  Invention  is  no 
where  fo  much  diiplayed,  as  in  the  Incidents  of  his  Battles,  and  in  the 
little  Hiftory  Pieces  he  gives  of  the  Perfons  (lain.  Nor  indeed  with  regard 
to  the  Talent  of  Defcription,  can  too  much  be  (aid  in  Praile  of  Homer. 
Every  Thing  is  alive  in  his  Writings.  The  Colours  with  which  he  paints 
are  thofe  of  Nature.  But  OJfian's  Genius  was  of  a  different  Kind  from 
Homer's.  It  led  him  to  hurry  towards  grand  Objefts,  rather  than  to  amufe 
himfelf  with  Particulars  of  Ids  Importance.  He  could  dwell  on  the  Death 
of  a  favourite  Hero  :    but  that  of  a  private  Man  feldom  flopped  his  rapid 

0^2  Courfe. 
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With  ftreaming  Blood  is  ftain'd  his  Bofom  fair, 
And,  trampled  in  the  Duft,  his  yellow  Hair 
Beftrews  the  very  Place,  where  in  the  Vale 
315   He  formerly  had  often  fpread  his  Meal : 

There  has  he  heard  the  Harp's  melodious  Lay,, 
While  joyful  round  his  Dogs  have  leapt  in  Play, 
And  his  Companions,  eager  of  the  Chace, 
Prepar'd  their  Bows  to  wound  the  favage  Race. 

320       As  when  a  Torrent,  fwoln  by  heavy  Show'rs, 
Defcends  impetuous  from  the  higher  Moors ; 

The 


Courfe.  Homer's  Genius  was  more  comprehenfive  than  OJJian's.  It  in- 
cluded a  wider  Circle  of  Objefts ;  and  could  work  up  any  Incident  into  a 
Defcription.  Offian^s  was  more  limited ;  but  the  Region  within  which  it 
chiefly  exerted  itfelf  was  the  higheft  of  all,  the  Region  of  the  Pathetic  and 
Sublime.  However,  we  fee  that  his  Battles  do  not  always  confift  of  ge- 
neral indill:inft  Defcription  •,  for  fuch  beautiful  Incidents  are  fometimes  in- 
troduced, and  the  Circumftances  of  the  Perfons  flain  fo  much  diverfified, 
as  in  the  Death  of  Caolt  here,  and  in  feveral  other  Places ;  which  fhow 
that  he  could  have  embcUilhed  his  Military  Scenes  with  an  abundant  Va- 
riety of  Particulars,  if  his  Genius  had  led  him  to  dwell  upon  them. 

V.  320. 
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The  roaring  Deluge,  with  deftrudive  Sway, 
Before  it  fweeps  the  leffer  Hills  away  ; 

The 

V.  320.  As  when  a  Torrent,  &?f.]     We  may  compare  this  Comparifon, 
with  the  following  one  of  Homer  upon  the  fame  Subjeft. 

— — —  Xloraiia  'rr^riSom  toixug,  Iliad,  V.  V.  87. 


Xsi/^tafpa,    or'  ^uxa  psuv  ExeSairo-e  yipipoif' 
Tov  y  OUT  ap  T£  ye^upai  hpy/jievxi  iVxavoa(TWj 
OiV  apa  'ipuia  i<TX^^  aXaatov  iplSn^£al/, 

Ilo^^a  J'  uTT  cuiTou  epya  KanpiTtt  udfi  alinSv' 


Thus  from  high  Hills  the  Torrents  fwift  and  ftrong 
Deluge  whole  Fields,  and  fweep  the  Trees  along, 
Thro'  ruin'd  Moles  the  rufliing  Wave  refounds, 
O'erwhelms  the  Bridge,  and  burfts  the  lofty  Bounds ; 
The  yellow  Harvefts  of  the  ripen'd  Year, 
And  flatted  Vineyards,  one  fad  Wafte  appear! 
While  Jove  defcends  in  fluicy  Sheets  of  Rain, 
And  all  the  Labours  of  Mankind  are  vain. 

Pope. 

Homer,  it  muft  be  owned,  has  introduced  more  Circumftances  than  OJIan^ 
fuch  as  burfting  and  overwhelming  the  Bridges,  laying  the  Corn,  fpoiling 
the  Country ;  all  which  reprefent  the  dreadful  Devaftations  of  a  violent 
Flood.  But  OJian's  Silence  in  thefe  Particulars  is  plainly  owing  xo  the 
wild  uncultivated  State  of  his  Country,  which  fupplied  him  with  none  of 

the 
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The  Rocks  half-funk,  can  fcarce  the  Weight  fuftain 
325  Of  rapid  Waters  rufhing  to  the  Main  : 

The  Monarch  thu§  refiftlefs  waftes  the  Field ; 
Where-e'er  he  turns  the  Sons  of  Erin  yield  ; 
Ail  but  Cuthullin,  who  undaunted  ftill 
Stood  on  his  Car  before  him,  like  a  Hill, 

Abrupt 


the  forementioned  Incidents.     Firgll,  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  Mmh, 
has  inferted  an  Imitation  of  Homer. 

Nonjic  agger ibus  rtiptis  aim  fpumctis  ammis 
Exiif,  oppqfitafque  evicit  gurgite  moles, 
Fertiir  in  arva  furens  cumulo,  campofqt'.e  per  omnes 
Cmnjiabulis  armenta  trahit. - 

Not  with  fo  fierce  a  Rage,  the  foaming  Flood 
Roars  when  he  finds  his  rapid  Courfe  withftood ; 
Bears  down  the  Dams  with  unrefifted  Sway, 
And  fweeps  the  Cattle  and  the  Colts  away. 

Dryden. 


v.  329.  Stood  on  bis  Car  before  him,  like  a  Hill,  Uc.']  Virgil  and  Milton 
have  made  Ufe  of  a  Comparifon  fimilar  to  this.  I  fhall  lay  both  before 
the  Reader,  and  let  him  judge  for  himfelf  which  of  thefe  great  Poets  have 
beft  fucceeded, 

^antu$ 
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330  Abrupt  and  huge,  that  /Loots  into  the  Sky, 
And  intercepts  the  Tempefts  as  they  fly ; 
Though  rattling  Show'rs  of  pointed  Hail  defcend. 
Though  angry  Spirits  on  the  Winds  contend, 
Though  even  Thunders  burft  in  frequent  Peals, 

335  It  flands  unmov'd,  and  fhelters  Cofia^  Vales. 
So  brave  CuthulUn^  now  by  all  aflail'd,    ^ 
Oppofing  to  a  thoufand  Swords  his  Shield, 

The 


^antus  Athos^  aiit  quantus  Erix,  cut  ipfe  ccnifcis^ 
Cum  f remit  ilicibus  quantus,  gaudetque  nivali 
Vertice  fe  attolkns  paler  Appeniniis  ad  auras. 

Like  Er'ix  or  like  Athos  great  he  fhows. 
Or  Father  Ap-penim  when  white  with  Snows ; 
His  Head  divine  obfcure  in  Clouds  he  hides. 
And  fhakes  the  founding  Forefts  on  his  Sides. 

Dryden. 

On  the  ctlier  Side  Satan  alarm'd 
CoUefting  all  his  Might,  dilated  flood 
Like  Teneriff  o\-  Adas  u'nremov'd  : 
His  Stature  reach'd  the  Sky. 

MlLTOH- 


V.  I4fi. 
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The  Oiifet  of  an  Army  fingly  ftands, 
And  from  Deftrudlion  faves  the  vanquifh'd  Bands. 
340  As  Water  from  a  Rock,  from  Heroes  round 

The  Blood  diftils,  and  purples  wide  the  Ground. 

But,  in  the  Centre,  while  he  checks  the  King, 
The  Irip^  overpow'r'd  on  either  Wing, 
Yield  to  fuperior  Force,  and  fall  away, 
345  Like  Snows  that  melt  before  the  Beams  of  Day. 
When  Grumalj  feeing  all  Reliftance  vain, 
Addrefs'd  the  few  who  yet  the  Fight  maintain. 

"  Forc'd 


V.  346.  Tf^hen  Grumal,  i^c.'\  The  Brevity  of  GrumaFs  Speech  is  very 
fuitable  to  the  Hurry  of  the  Occafion.  This  and  the  Speech  of  CuthuUin 
a  little  after,  are  the  only  two,  in  the  whole  Poem,  fpoke  in  the  Heat  of 
Battle.  When  a  Mart's  Attention  is  fuppofed  to  be  taken  up  amidft  the 
Confufion  of  a  general  Engagement,  it  is  not  a  Time  to  be  employed  in 
Words,  except  fomething  of  the  higheft  Confequence  abfolutely  requires 
it.  For  which  Reafon  the  frequent  Taunts  and  Infults  uttered  by  the 
Heroes  oi  Homer  in  the  very  Midft  of  an  Atlion  are  ill  timed,  and  unna- 
tural, confidering  the  violent  Agitation  of  Mind  as  well  as  Body,  the 
Speakers  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  upon  fvch  perilous  Conjuncftures. 

Another 
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"  Forc'd  back,  like  Reeds  that  to  the  Tempeft  bend, 
"  Why  will  you  longer  with  the  Fee  contend  ? 

350  "  Hafte!  gain  the  Hills  of  dark-brown  Deer."  Hefaid, 
And,  like  the  Stag  of  Morven,  fvviftly  fled 
Along  the  Plain ;  his  Jav'lin  fhining  bright, 
Behind  him  trembled  like  a  Beam  of  Light. 
Some  into  Grumal\  timid  Counfel  came, 

'}y^$  And  fled  like  him,  forgetful  of  their  Fame  : 
But  moft,  to  fliameful  Flight  preferring  Death, 
O'erwhelm'd  by  Numbers  died  on  Lend^  Heath. 

Cuthulli?z 


Another  Particular  is  his  Digrefllons  without  End,  which  draw  Our  Atten- 
tion from  the  principal  Subjedl.  I  (hall  only  inftance  one.  Agamemnon, 
Iliad,  XIV.  defiring  Advice  how  to  refift  the  Trojans,  Dicnedes  fprings 
forward,  but  before  he  offers  Advice,  gives  the  Hiftory  of  all  his  Progeni- 
tors, and  of  their  Charafters,  in  a  long  Train.  And  after  all,  what  was 
the  fage  Advice  that  required  fuch  a  Preface  ?  It  was  that  Jgantemnon 
fliould  exhort  the  Greeks  to  fight  bravely.  At  any  Rate,  was  Diomcdes  fo 
little  known,  as  to  make  it  proper  to  fufpend  the  AiSlion  at  fo  critical  a 
Conjuncture  for  a  genealogical  Hiftory  ? 

R  V.  362. 
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Cuthulli?i  ftood  upon  his  flaming  Car 
Of  many  Gems,  amidft  the  hopelefs  War. 
360  He  laid  a  mighty  Chief  of  Lochlin  dead,. 

And  turning  round,  in  Hafte  to  Cojtnal  faid  : 
To  wield  the  Sword,  O  firfl:  of  mortal  Men  ! 
You  taught  this  Arm  of  Death,  nor  taught  in  vain. 

Though 

V.  362.  To  wield  the  Sword,  (^c-l  From  this  we  learn  that  Connal  had 
been  Cuthiillin^%  Preceptor,  and  taught  him  the  Ule  of  Arms ;  which  ac- 
counts for  that  Hero's  refpeftful  Deference  towards  him  on  all  Occafions, 
though  the  Intrepidity  of  Youth  makes  him  fometimes  deviate  from  his 
prudent  Counfels.  Cuthullhi%  taking  the  old  Man  into  his  Chariot,  when 
in  evident  Danger  of  perifhing  amidft  the  Enemy,  is  like  where  Diomed^ 
in  the  8th  Book  of  the  Iliad,  refcues  Neftor  from  the  Fury  of  the  Trojans. 
Homer,  indeed,  in  faying  that  had  not  Jupiter  interpofed,  Tydides  alone 
had  driven  the  whole  Army  of  Troy  to  their  Walls,  is  what  may  be  termed 
the  Bombaft  in  Fiftion,  it  being  impofllble  for  one  Man  to  rout  a  whole 
Army,  where  there  were  feveral  Heroes  of  equal  Strength  and  Valour 
with  himfelf,  without  the  immediate  Interpofition  of  fome  Deity.  The 
firft  Time  I  read  this  PalTage,  it  llruck  me  in  the  fame  Light,  though 
then  at  an  Age  when  the  moft  incredible  Fictions  are  apt  to  go  down.  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  acquaint  the  Reader,  that  the  Remarks  already 
made,  or  any  others  I  may  make  hereafter  upon  Homer,  are  not  done  with 
any  invidious  Defign  of  depreciaring  the  much-admired  Works  of  that 
celebrated  and  amazing  Genius ;  but  only  to  point  out  fuch  Blemifhes,  as 
are  incident  to  all  human  Performances,  and  from  which  his,  great  as  he 
was,  are  not  exempt. 
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Though  Inisfail  difpirited  retires, 

365  Yet  boafts  thy  manly  Soul  its  wonted  Fires  ? 
If  fo,  let  Carril  to  the  Hills  convey 
The  few  Survivers  of  this  fatal  Day ; 
While  firm  as  Rocks,  we  two  the  Charge  fuftain 
Of  L,ochlin%  Hoft,  and  fave  the  flying  Train. 

370  Tongorman  Comial  mounts  the  Car  of  Light : 

Mean  Time  the  Irijh  Tribes,  difpers'd  in  Flight, 
Are  chas'd  along.     The  Heroes  interpofe  ; 
Dark  round  their  Shields  the  hoftile  Squadrons  clofe, 
Like  Clouds  that  round  the  Moon  a  Circle  form, 

375  When  dim  through  Heav'n  fhe  pafTes  in  a  Storm. 
Again,   emerging  from  an  Iron  Show'r 
Of  Darts  that  thick  from  every  Quarter  pour. 
The  Chiefs  appear  :    Sithfadda  panting  goes, 
Dufronnal^  haughty  Steed  !  befide  him  blows ; 

380  Fatigu'd,  the  fteep  Afcent  they  climb  but  flow. 

As  Waves  behind  a  Whale  behind  them  rufli  the  Foe. 
R  2  Now 
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Now  on  the  riiing  Side  of  Cromla  ftood 
The  few  fad  Sons  of  Erin^  like  a  Wood, 
Through  which  the  rapid  Flame  of  Heav'n  hath  pafs'd, 

3^85  Urg'd  by  the  Fury  of  the  nightly  Blaft. 
A  little  diftant  from  the  routed  Bands, 
Befide  an  Oak  the  Son  of  Semo  ftands. 
His  fiery  Eyes,  made  wilder  by  Defpair, 
Roll  filent  round  ;  and  in  his  bufliy  Hair 

390  The  Winds  are  heard  ;  when  Fili\  Son  arriv'd, 

And  joyful  thus  the  Hero's  Soul  reviv'd. 

The  Ships,  the  Ships  we  look'd  for  long,  appear  I 

Fingal^  the  King  of  lonely  Hills,  draws  near. 

The  firft  of  Men,  the  Breaker  of  the  Shields, 

395  Will  fhortly  join  you  on  green  Ullins  Fields. 

The 

V.  393.  Finga],  the  King  of  lonely  Hills,  drazc^s  near.']  OJftan  often 
fhews  his  Addrefs  in  gradually  preparing  us  for  the  Events  he  is'to  intro- 
duce, and  in  particular  the  Preparation  for  the  Appearance  oi  Fingah,  the 
previous  Expedlations  that  are  raifed,  and  the  extreme  Magnificence,  fully 
anfwering  thefe  Expectations,  with  which  the  Hero  is  at  length  prefented 
to  us,  are  worked  up  with  fuch  fkilful  Conduft,  as  would  do  Honour  to 
any  Poet  of  the  mod  renned  Times. 
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The  Sea,  divided  by  his  fable  Prows, 

On  either  Side  in  frothy  Furrows  flows ; 

Like  Groves  in  Clouds,  his  Mafts  with  many  Sails, 

Nod  to  each  Breath  of  the  inconftant  Gales. 

4.00       CtithnUtn  rais'd  his  eager  Hands  on  high, 

And  call'd  upon  the  Spirits  of  the  Sky. 

Immortal  Ghofts,  Inhabitants  of  Air  ! 

Swift  from  my  native  Ifle  of  Mifts  repair  ; 

Diftend  his  Canvafs  with  a  profp'rous  Gale, 
405  And  urge  his  rapid  Courfe  to  In'isfail. 

Hafle,  glorious  King  of  Morven^  hafte  to  Land  ! 

The  Death  of  Thoufands  here  awaits  thy  Hand. 

With  Joy  I  view  thy  long-expe6led  Ships, 

With  Sails  like  Clouds,  o'erfhading  wide  the  Deeps  ; 
410  And  thou  thyfelf,  in  Arms  fuperior  bright. 

Like  a  red  Pillar  of  the  Fire  of  Night, 

Which 
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Which  on  fome  Mountain  blazing  to  the  Skies, 
With  Light  the 'wand'ring  Traveller  fupplies. 
What  Pleafure,   Connal^   to  behold  our  Friends ! 
41 5   But  lo  !   the  gath'ring  Night  her  Gloom  extends : 
In  Abfence  of  the  Sun,   which  now  has  fet, 
My  Eyes  in  vain  explore  the  diftant  Fleet. 
Here  till  the  Dawn  of  Morning,  let  us  ftay, 
And  vvidi  the  Moon  of  Heav'n  may  light  the  Sea. 

420        Downon  the  Woods  the  Windshoarfemurm'ringblow, 
From  echoing  Rocks  the  noify  Torrents  flow, 

A  Show'r 


V.  420.  Down  on  the  Woods,  t?r.]  The  two  great  Charafteriftics  of 
OJfiari'i  Poetry  are,  Tendernefs  and  Sublimity.  It  breathes  nothing  of  the 
chearful  Kind.  An  Air  of  Solemnity  and  Serioufnefs  is  diffufed  over  the 
Whole.  OJfian  is  perhaps  the  only  Poet  who  never  relaxes,  or  lets  hrmfelf 
down  into  the  light  and  amufing  Strain.  He  moves  perpetually  in  the 
high  Region  of  the  Grand  and  Pathetic.  One  Key  Note  is  ftruck  at  the 
Beginning,  and  fupported  to  the  End ;  nor  is  any  Ornament  introduced, 
but  what  is  perfcftiy  concordant  with  the  general  Tone,  or  Melody.  The 
Events  .recorded,  are  all  ferious  and  grave ;  the  Scenery  throughout,  wild 

and 
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A  Show'r  of  Rain  the  Head  of  Cromla  fKroiids, 
The  Stars  red-tremble  through  the  flying  Clouds ; 
While  on  a  purling  Riv'let's  windy  Side, 
425  Whofe  furly  Sound  a  neighb'riiig  Tree  replied, 
The  Chief  of  Erin  fat,   with  Colgar\  Son, 
And  hoary  Carril^  Bard  of  Ages  gone. 
A  Paufe  enfu'd,  and  none  the  Silence  broke, 
Till  with  a  Sigh,  at  length  CuthuU'm  fpoke. 

430       Succefs  will  not  that  impious  Man  attend, 
Who  has  in  Angle  Combat  kill'd  his  Friend  !. 
Thou  noble  Son  of  Damman^  I  can  fwear, 
That  as  my  very  Life,  I  held  thee  dear. 

Here 


and  romantic.  The  extended  Heath  by  the  Sea-Shore-,  the  Mountain 
fhaded  with  Mift ;  the  Torrent  rufhing  through  a  folitary  Valley  ;  the 
fcattered  Oaks ;  and  the  Tombs  of  Warriors  overgrown  with  Mofs ;  all 
produce  a  folemn  Attentbn  in  the  Mind,  and  prepare  it  for  great  and 
extraordinary  Events. 

V.  436. 
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Here  Connal  interrupting  afk'd  ;   How  fell 
435  The  Breaker  of  the  Shields  ?     I  knew  full  well 
The  Son  of  Dammaji :  he  was  tall,  and  fair 
As  the  bright  Rainbow  of  the  Hill  of  Deer. 

From 


v.  436.  He  was  tnll,  mdfair,  tfr.]  The  Celiic  Nations,  under  what- 
ever Climate  they  were  placed,  were  tall,  robuft,  and  lufty ;  of  a  ruddy- 
Complexion,  with  yellow  Hair  and  large  blue  Eyes.  But  of  all  the 
Branches  of  the  Celttt,  the  ancient  Britons,  the  Germans  not  even  excepted, 
were  the  greateft  in  the  Height  of  their  Bodies  *.  They  generally  exceeded 
by  Half  a  Foot  the  talleft  Romans,  and  even  rofe  beyond  the  Standard  of 
ths  Gauls,  whofe  Perfons  (as  Fkrus  cxpreflTes  itf)  were  of  more  than  hu- 
man Size.  Ctffar,  fpeaking  of  the  Germans,  attributes  their  great  Stature 
to  the  grofs  Food  with  which  they  were  nourifhed,  and  to  the  continual  Exer- 
cife  which  was  the  natural  Attendant  on  the  two  Occupations  of  Hunting 
and  depredatory  War.  He  likewife  afcribes  it  in  Part  to  the  uninterrupted 
Freedom  of  Aftion  they  enjoyed  in  their  Youth  ;  to  the  Want  of  Applica- 
tion to  Study  ;  and  to  the  confequent  Abfence  of  Corredlion  when  Boys. 
The  fuperior  Stature  of  the  ancient  Britons  may,  in  feme  Degree,  be 
afcribed  to  the  Humidity  of  the  Climate  under  which  they  lived.  The 
fame  Temperature  of  Air  which  favours  the  extraordinary  Growth  of  Ve- 
getables, may  contribute  to  increafe  the  Size  of  the  human  Body,  where  it 
is  not  checked  by  that  Mode  of  Life  and  hard  Labour,  which  civil  Im- 
provements have  introduced  into  modern  Europe,      The  Inhabitants  of 

•  ProceriJJimi  Celtarum  funt  Britanni.  Strabo,  Lib.  IV.  CaUdoniam  hahitanttum  magni 
artus  German'uum  originem  ajjivefant.     Tacit.  Lib,  IL 

f  Gallis  Infubrihu!  corpora  plii/quam  humana  erant.     Lib.  IL 

cloudy 
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From  diftant  Albion  Ferda  crofs'd  the  Sea, 
Where  many  a  barren  Mountain  ovvn'd  his  Sway. 

In 


clou'dy  Regions  and  fwampy  Countries,  even  at  this  Day,  exceed  in  Stature 
thofe  who  live  under  a  I'erene  Sky  and  on  a  dry  and  light  Soil.  The 
Germans,  who  poflefs  the  Fens  between  the  Scheld  and  the  Elbe,  rife  beyond 
the  Standard  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Germany ;  and  the  Englijh  of 
the  Moraffes  of  Lincoln,  exceed  in  Size  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Downs  in 
Hampjhire. 

The  Sarmat^,  wlio,  upon  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  advanced 
into  the  Regions  of  the  Weft,  were  a  very  different  Race  of  Men  from 
the  CelL-e,  and  they  fent  down  their  low  Size,  with  their  Blood,  to  the 
prefent  Inhabitants  oi Europe,  who  are,  in  a  great  Meafure,  their  Pofterity. 
The  general  Ufe  of  Spirits,  which  has  much  prevailed  of  late  in  Europe, 
may  have  likewife  contributed  to  leffen  the  Size  of  the  prefent  Race,  Dif- 
tilled  Liquors  certainly  check  the  Growth  of  the  human  Body  ;  neither  is 
Wine  itfelf  favourable.  This  is  certain,  that  the  prefent  Inhabitants  of  the 
Mountains  of  Scotland  have  fallen  (hort  of  the  Stature  and  robuft  Habit  of 
Body  of  their  Anceftors,  within  this  laft  Century,  during  which  they  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  Still.  Ale  was  their  common  and  favourite 
Beverage  from  all  Antiquity,  as  well  as  of  all  the  Celtic  Nations.  Luxury, 
early  Venery,  and  the  interefted  Views  with  wliich  all  Ranks  of  People 
marry,  are  other  Caufes  of  the  Degeneracy  of  the  human  Species.  Gen- 
tlemen, who  fpare  neither  Labour  nor  Money  to  improve  their  Breed  of 
Dogs  and  Horfes,  ufe  no  Precaution  to  prevent  the  Deformity  of  Body, 
or  Imbecillicy  of  Mind,  they  themfelves  are  likely  to  entail  upon  their 
Pofterity. 

s     ■  V.  448. 
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440  In  Miins  Hall,  drawn  by  the  common  Fame 
Of  U/Jiers  School,  to  learn  the  Sword  he  came. 
'Twas  there  the  youthful  Stranger  firft  I  knew, 
And  our  Acquaintance  foon  to  Friendfhip  grew  : 
Together  at  the  Chace  we  pafs'd  the  Day, 

445   And  in  the  Heath  at  Night  together  lay. 

Cairbar  was  now  of  Ullins  Plains  pofTeft, 
With  num'rous  Droves  of  lowing  Cattle  bleft : 
Deugala  was  his  Spoufe,  who,  with  the  Light 
Of  Beauty  cover'd,  fhone  divinely  bright ; 
450  But  then  her  Heart  was  vain,  the  Houfe  of  Pride, 
A  Vice  to  Beauty  ever  near  allied. 
She  lov'd  with  Ardour  Dammans  ftately  Son, 
Who  in  the  Bloom  of  Youth  a  Sun-beam  jfhone  : 

Her 

V.  448.  Who  with  the  Light  Of  Beauty  cover' d.'\  Befides  formal  Compa- 
rifons,  the  Poetry  of  OJfian  is  embellifhed  with  many  of  thefe  beautiful 
Metaphors.  This  Mode  of  ExprefTion,  which  fupprefles  the  Mark  of 
Comparifon,    and  fubltitutes  a  figured  Defcription  in  the  Room  of  the 

Objeft 
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Her  Soul  on  Fire,  and  Mifchief  her  Intent, 
455   The  vvhite-arm'd  Woman  to  her  Hufband  went, 
And  thus  addrefs'd  him.     Cairbar  gives  me  Pain, 
I  will  no  longer  in  his  Halls  remain. 
His  Soul  is  dark,  his  Countenance  fevere  ; 
Divide  the  Herd,  and  let  me  have  my  Share. 

460       If  fuch  thy  Purpofe,  mildly  he  replied, 
The  Son  of  Se7no  fliall  my  Herds  divide. 
To  his  impartial  Judgment  we  may  truft 
Our  mutual  Int'refts ;   for  I  know  him  juft. 
And  pledge  my  Honour  he  will  do  you  Right. 

465   Then  muft  we  part  ?  —  Adieu,  thou  Beam  of  Light. 

I  went,  and  fhar'd  their  Herds  upon  the  Hill : 

One  fnow-white  Bull  remain'd  ungiven  ftill. 

This 

Objeft  defcribed,  is  a  great  Enlivener  of  Style.  It  denotes  that  Glow  and 
Rapidity  of  Fancy,  which  without  paufing  to  form  a  regular  Simile,  paints 
the  Objeft  at  one  Stroke. 

$2  V.  466. 
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This  on  the  injur'd  Cairbar  I  beftow'd  ; 
Deugala  faw,  and  with  Refentment  glovv'd. 

470       From  that  Day  forwaitJ,  ftudious  of  my  Death, 
She  labour'd  to  bring  on  me  Ferda\  Wrath. 
I  hate  CuthuUin,  fhe  would  often  fay, 
Oh  might  I  hear  that  cold  on  Earth  he  lay  1 
Deftroy  this  fell  Tormentor  of  my  Soul, 

475  Or  o'er  Deugala  Lubar\  Stream  fhall  roll. 

My  wand'ring  Ghoft  will  haunt  thee  from  the  Grave^ 
And  mourn  the  fatal  End  Refentment  gave. 
What  unrefolv'd  ?    Or  grant  the  dear  Requeft, 
Or,  cruel  !  pierce  with  Steel  this  heaving  Breafl. 

The 


V.  466.  I  went  a>idjljiir''d  their  Herds  upon  the  Hill']  From  this  Story, 
and  the  Conteft  of  Cairhar  and  Cruder  about  the  beautiful  Bull  ai  Golbin'i 
Heath,  in  the  Firft  Book  -,  we  may  gather,  that  Pafturage  was  not  wholly 
unknown  in  the  Days  of  OJflan.  But  thefe  are  the  only  Allufions  to  Herds, 
in  the  whole  Poem ;  and  of  Agriculture  we  find  no  Traces.  No  Cities 
appear  to  have  been  built  in  the  Territories  of  Fingal  himfelf ;  nor  are  any 
Arts  mentioned,  except  that  of  Navigation  and  Working  of  Iron, 
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480       The  fair-hair'd  Youth  this  Anfwer  always  made. 
To  fight  Ctithullin  you  in  vain  perfuade ; 
The  Son  of  Eemo  is  my  Bofom  Friend, 
And  fliall  I  with  the  Man  I  love  contend  ? 

No  Meafure  then  the  furious  Woman  kept ; 

485  She  three  fuccefUve  Days  before  him  wept, 
Till,  on  the  fourth  revolving  Sun's  Return, 
The  Youth  confenting  bid  her  ceafe  to  mourn. 
And  riling  faid  :   Relentlefs  Heart  of  Pride, 
By  Murder  only  to  be  fatisfied  1 

49,0  At  your  Command  to  fight  my  Friend  I  go, 
But  wifh  his  righteous  Hand  may  lay  me  low. 
For,  fliould  I  perpetrate  thy  wicked  Will, 
I  never  after  muft  afcend  the  Hill, 
Without  refleding  on  Ciithullin^  Death, 

495  When  I  his  Tomb  behold  upon  the  Heath. 

On 
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On  Muns  lofty  Hills  our  Swords  we  drew, 

Which  glitt'ring  o'er  our  Heads  at  Random  flew  ; 

Now  round  the  Helms  of  Steel  in  Circles  fung, 

Now  on  the  flipp'ry  Bucklers  faintly  rung. 
500  Deiigala  favv  we  did  not  mean  to  fight, 

And  with  a  Smile  infulted  thus  her  Knight. 

Ceafe  Ferda^  Beam  of  Beauty,  thou  art  young, 

That  tender  Arm  is  not  in  Battle  ftrong  ; 

Submit  to  Semo\  Son,   you  may  provoke 
505   The  matchlefs  Chief;  he  ftands  like  Malmor\  Rock. 

At 


V.  496.  On  Muri'i  lofty  Hills.']  Muri  was  a  Military  Academy  in 
Vljier,  and  feemingly  very  much  reforted  to  by  the  Caledonian  Youth  in 
0/^««'s  Days.  Ireland  being  at  that  Time  the  Theatre  of  frequent  Wars, 
between  the  Fir-bolg,  who  inhabited  to  the  South  of  the  Ifland,  and  the 
Scots  who  were  fettled  to  the  North,  made  it  much  in  Vogue.  Accordingly 
we  are  told  that  Ferda  went  thither  to  learn  the  Military  Art.  And  in  the 
Poem  of  Darthula,  old  Ujhoth  fent  his  three  Sons,  Nathos,  Althos,  and 
yirdan,  to  learn  the  Ufe  of  Arms,  under  their  Uncle  Cuthullin ;  and  no 
Doubt  but  many  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  Families  fent  their  Children  for 
the  fame  Purpofe. 

V.  519. 
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At  this,  while  from  his  Eyes  the  Tears  defcend, 
He  fault'ring  cried,   Cuthullin  !  we  muft  end 
This  boyifh  Play,  and  boldly  come  to  Blows ; 
It  is  the  fair  Deugala  makes  us  Foes. 

510  Raife  then  thy  Shield,  my  hoftile  Thrufts  put  fayj 
There  is  no  Mean,   for  you  or  I  muft  die. 
As  Wind  imprifon'd  in  fome  hollow  Rock, 
My  lab'ring  Bofom  groan'd,  when  thus  he  fpoke. 
I  brandifh'd  high  the  Lightning  of  my  Steel ; 

515   The  lovely  Sun-beam  of  the  Battle  fell. 
So  died  the  deareft  of  Cuthullin  s  Friends, 
Since  which  Succefs  no  more  his  Arm  attends. 

The  Hero  ceas'd,  and  melted  into  Tears ; 
When  thus  the  aged  Bard  of  other  Years. 

Son 

V.  519.  When  thus  the  aged  Bard  of  other  Tears.]     Cuthullin,  dejeded 
by  his  Defeat,  fuperftitioiifly  attributes  his  ill  Succefs  to  the  Death  of  his 
Friend ;  Carril,  to  avert  his  Mind  from  fuch  gloomy  and  prejudicial  No- 
tions, 
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520  Son  of  the  Car,   with  Reafon  you  bewail, 
Sad  are  thy  Words,  and  forrowful  the  Tale 
Of  Damma?i\  Son  !     The  Youth's  unhappy  Fate 
Sends  back  my  Soul  to  Times  of  ancient  Date  : 
For  I  a  valiant  Chief  nam'd  Comal  knew, 

525  Who  inadvertently  his  Miftrefs  flew  ; 
Yet  after  that,  fuccefsful  in  the  Field 
The  Hero  prov'd,  and  made  the  mighty  yield. 

This  Comal  alfo  was  of  Albio?i  Strain, 
An  hundred  Hills  compos'd  his  vaft  Domain : 

His 

dons,  introduces  another  Story  of  a  fimilar  Nature,  piirpofely  to  fl:ew  that 
his  Misfortunes  did  not  arife  from  thence,  as  ill  Succefs  did  not  always  at- 
tend thofe  who  innocently  killed  their  Friends. 

V.  52 S.  This  Comal  aljo  iva;  of  Albion  Strain.l  Alha,  or  Alhin^  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Macpherfon^  is  the  Name  by  which  the  ancient  Scots,  in 
their  native  Language,  have  from  all  Antiquity  diftinguifhed  their  own 
Divifion  of  Britain,  and  feems  to  be  the  Fountain  from  which  the  Creeks 
deduced  their  Alhion.  Alh  or  Alp,  in  the  Celtic,  fignifies  High,  and  /;/, 
invariably,  a  Country.  Britain  he  derives,  in  the  fame  Manner,  from  the 
Celtic  Word,  Bndi,  High,  and  An  or  /«,  a  Country. 

The 
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530  His  branchy  Deer  drank  of  a  tlioufand  Brooks, 
His  Dogs  were  echo'd  by  a  thoufand  Rocks. 
With  ev'ry  Beauty  that  adorns  the  young, 
His  Hand  in  Battle  could  fubdue  the  ftrong. 
One  was  his  Love,  and  flie  was  heav'nly  fair. 

535   Co7iloch\  Daughter,  with  the  raven  Hair  ; 

Who 

The  Rev.  Mr.  IFhitaker,  in  his  genuine  Hiftory  of  the  Briions  afierted 
againfl:  Mr.  Macpherfon,  contends,  that  this  Name  was  never  impofed  by 
any  of  the  Refidents  in  the  Country  ;  but  that,  as  the  Gauls  (who  inhabited 
along  the  Coaft  oi  Calais)  beheld  the  chalky  Cliffs,  and  Heights  appearing 
on  the  other  Side  of  the  Water,  they  naturally  diftinguiflied  them  by  a 
Name,  that  was  exprefTive  only  of  the  fenfible  Appearance  which  they 
formed  to  the  Eye,  and  called  them  Albion  or  Heights.  Alb^  continues 
tliis  learned  and  accurate  Writer,  in  the  Singular,  lengthens  into  Alb-an^ 
Alb-on,  Alb-ain,  or  Alb-ion  in  the  Plural.  And  we  have  the  fame  Word 
in  the  Gallic  Appellation,  of  the  Mountains  that  divide  Italy  from  Gaul. 
The  Name  therefore,  was  the  natural  Celtic  Term  for  Heights,  or  Emi- 
nences. As  fuch  it  was  applied  to  the  Cliffs  of  Britain  ;  and,  as  fuch,  it 
is  retained  by  the  prefent  Highlanders  for  their  own  very  mountainous  Di- 
vifion  of  Britain.  Mr.  Wkitaker  likewife  gives  a  quite  different  Etymology 
of  the  Word  Britain.  But  which  of  thele  ingenious  Etymologifts  is  in  the 
Right,  I  (hall  leave  others  to  determine. 

V.  534.  One  was  his  Love,  and  fie  was  heav'nly  fair.]  I  have,  in  a 
former  Note,  dcfcribed  the  fuperiour  Size  of  the  Celtic  Men.   The  Women, 

T  ic 
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Who  in  the  Bloom  of  Beauty,  like  the  Sun, 
Amidft  a  thoufand  Maids,  fuperiour  fhone. 

Well- 


it  feems,  did  not  yield  to  them  in  Stature,  and  they  almoft  equalled  them 
in  Strength  of  Body  and  in  Vigour  of  Mind.     They  were  fair,  blooming, 
and  ftately  ;  juft  and  full  in  the  Proportions  of  their  Limbs;  aftive,  high- 
fpirited,  and  bold.     Their  long  yellow  Hair  flowed  carelefs  down  their 
Shoulders,  and  their  large  blue  Eyes  animated  their  Looks  into  a  Kind  of 
Ferocity   lefs  apt  to  kindle  Love  than  to  command  Refpefl;  and  Awe.     In 
modern  Europe  a  fiftitious  Refpedt  is  paid  to  Women,  in  the  ancient  they 
pofTefled   real  Confequence  and  Power.     The  mod  unpolifhed  Germans^ 
according  to  Tacitus,  thought  that  fomething  divine  dwelt  in  Female  Minds: 
Women  were  admitted  to  their  public  Deliberations,  and  they  did  not  de- 
fpife  their  Opinions,  or  negleft  to  follow  their  Advice.     To  fuch  a  Pitch 
had  fome  Branches  of  the  Celt<s  carried   their  Veneration  for  the  Fair  Sex, 
that,  even  in  their  Life  Time,  a  Kind  of  divine  Honours  was  paid  to  fome 
diftinguiflied  Women.     The  ancient  Britons  were   particularly  fond  of  the 
Government  of  Women.     SuccefTion,  where  it  was  eftablifhed  at  all,  went 
in  the  Female  as  well   as  in  the  Male  Line;  and  they  convened  with  no 
lefs  Ardour  round  the  Standard  of  a  Princefs,  than  they  followed  with 
Eagernefs  their  petty  Kings  and  Chiefs  to  the  Field.     Boadicea  is  recorded 
in  Reman  Annals  as   a  Queen  of  a  warlike  Spirit.     She  led  on  a  great 
Army  againft  the  Romans;  and  in  exhorting  her  People  to  behave  with 
Courage,  (he  obferved  that  it  was  not  unufual  to  fee  a  Britijh  Army  led  on 
to  Battle  by  a  Woman ;  to  which  Tacitus  adds  his  Teftimony :  Solitum 
quidejn  Britannis  faminarum  duufu  hellare.     Annal.  Lib.  14.     No  Doubt, 
that  Whitenefs  of  Skin,  for  which  the  Britijh  V/omen  were  fo  remarkably 
diftinguifhed,  might,  in  fome  Meafure,  be  afcribed  to  that  moifl:  Atmo- 
fphere,  which  fl:ill  clothes  our  Fields  with  a  Kind  of  perpetual  Green. 

After 
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Well-pradis'd  in  the  Chace,  her  clam'rous  Hounds 
The  bounding  Roe  purfu'd  o'er  barren  Mounds ; 

540  Her  Arm  expert  the  ftubborn  Yew  Tree  bent. 
And  founding  on  the  Wind,  the  Arrow  fent. 
Her  Soul  was  fix'd  on  Comaly  and  with  Sighs, 
In  fecret  often  met  their  confcious  Eyes. 
Oft  at  the  Chace  they  commun'd  in  the  Grove, 

545  And  there  in  private  breath'd  their  mutual  Love. 

But  Grumaly  who  in  gloomy  Ardveji  fway'd. 
Beheld,  admir'd,  and  fought  for  Wife  the  Maid : 
He  watch'd  her  lonely  Footftep  on  the  Heath, 
And  vow'd  to  be  unhappy  ComaFs  Death. 

550       One  Day  fatigu'd,  and  lagging  on  the  Plain, 

While  hazy  Mift  conceal'd  the  Hunter-train  j 

Tir'd 

After  what  has  been  faid,  the  Reader  will  not  be  furprized  at  the  uncom- 
mon Regard  OJJian  always  exprefles  for  the  Fair  Sex,  and  the  fuperlativc 
Beauty  with  which  they  glow  in  his  Defcriptions, 

Ta 
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Tir'd  of  the  Chace,  and  feeking  a  Retreat, 
In  Ronnan\  Cave  the  youthful  Lovers  met. 
This  lone  Recefs  young  Comal  often  fought, 

555   And  here  the  choiceft  of  his  Arms  had  brought ; 
Which  round  the  Walls,  in  fhining  Order  plac'd, 
The  fpacious  Infide  of  the  Cavern  grac'd  : 
Twice  fifty  Shields,  with  tough  Bull-hides  made  ftrong. 
Hung  up,  each  faften'd  on  a  Leather  Thong ; 

560  As  many  Helms  of  Steel  fufpended  fhone, 

Lighting  with  glimm'ring  Rays  the  rugged  Stone. 

Now  had  the  Noon- day  Beams  difpers'd  the  Mift, 
When  Comal  rifing  thus  the  Fair  addreft. 
Stay  here  awhile,  my  Love,  and  be  a  Light 
565  In  Rojman\  Cave ;  I  fee  on  Mora's  Height 
A  ftraggling  Deer ;  as  foon  as  that  is  flain, 
I  fliall  return,  and  join  you  here  again. 

Dark 
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Dark  Grumal^  faid  the  fearful  Maid,  I  dread  ; 
His  hoflile  Footfteps  often  haunt  this  Shade. 
570  Behind  thefe  Heaps  of  Armour  I  will  ftay, 
Till  you  return,  but  be  not  long  away. 

He  went :    The  Daughter  of  Conloch^  to  prove 
(The  fatal  Spring  of  all  their  Woes)  his  Love  ; 

Her 


V.  572.  The  Daughter  o/Conloch.]  This  Conloch  was  likewife  Father 
to  Tofcar,  who  was  Father  to  the  celebrated  Malvina,  the  Wife  of  Ofcar. 
Particular  Mention  is  made  of  this  Tofcar  ia  the  Poem  entitled  Berratbon^ 
where  he  is  fent  with  OJfian  to  the  Relief  of  Lathmor.  Fingal^  it  feems,  in 
his  Voyage  to  Lochlin,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Starno,  as  we  fhall 
fee  in  the  next  Book,  touched  at  Berrathon,  an  Ifland  of  Scandinavia^ 
where  he  was  kindly  entertained  by  Lathmor,  who  was  a  VaiTal  of  the  fu- 
preme  Kings  of  Lochlin.  The  Hofpitality  of  Lathmor  gained  him  Fingal's 
Friendfhip,  which  that  Hero  manifefted,  when  dethroned  and  imprifoned 
by  his  own  Son,  he  fent  OJfian  and  Tofcar  to  punirti  the  unnatural  Beha- 
viour of  Uthal.  Uthal  was  handfome,  and  much  admired  by  the  Ladies. 
Ninathoma,  the  Daughter  of  a  neighbouring  Prince,  fell  in  Love  and  fled 
with  him.  He  proved  inconftant,  and  left  her  on  a  defart  Ifland.  From 
thence  flie  was  relieved  by  Ojjian,  who,  in  Company  with  Tofcar,  landing 
on  Berrathon,  defeated  the  Forces  of  Uthal,  and  killed  him  in  fingle  Com- 
bat. Ninathoma'y  whofe  Love  not  all  the  ill  Ufage  of  Uthal  could  erafe, 
died  of  Grief.  In  the  mean  Tirae  Lathmor  is  reftored,  and  OJfian  and 
Tofcar  return  triumphant  to  FingaL 
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Her  fnowy  Sides  in  heavy  Armour  dreft, 

575  And,  fnatching  up  a  Shield  and  Spear,  in  Hafte 
To  meet  her  Lover  took  a  different  Road, 
And  boldly  tovv'rds  him  like  a  Warrior  ftrode. 
He  thought  it  was  his  Foe  :  his  Heart  beat  high, 
His  Colour  chang'd,  and  Darknefs  dimm'd  his  Eye. 

580  In  that  ill-fated  Hour,  the  Bow  he  drew, 
Swift  to  the  Mark  the  Shaft  unerring  flew. 
Galbma  fell.     With  Wildnefs  in  his  Speed, 
He  forward  ran,  and  call'd  upon  the  Maid  -— 
He  call'd  again  ;  the  loud  refounding  Cave 

585  Return'd  her  Name,  but  /he  no  Anfwer  gave. 

**  Where  art  thou,  oh  my  Love  ! "  He  cried  once  more; 
He  faw  at  length  where,  gafping  in  her  Gore, 
She  fpeechlefs  lay,  with  his  own  cruel  Dart, 
That  gave  the  Wound,  deep  rooted  in  her  Heart. 

590  "  Ah  !  is  it  thou  ?"     By  violent  Grief  fuppreft. 
Here  fail'd  his  Voice  ;  he  funk  upon  her  Breaft. 

By 
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By  Chance  the  Hunters  paft  that  Way,  and  found 
The  haplefs  Pair  extended  on  the  Ground. 
Perceiving  Signs  of  Life  in  Comal  ftill, 

595  They  rais'd  him  up  :  he  after  walk'd  the  HIllj 
But  always  fad,  and  melancholy  rov'd, 
Round  the  dark  Dwelling  of  his  beft  belov'd. 
The  Sons  of  Ocean  came  ;   the  Foe  he  met. 
And  routed  drove  them  headlong  to  their  Fleet, 

600  For  Death,  not  Vidory,  the  Hero  fought, 

And  try'd  to  meet  the  glorious  End  he  fought ; 
But  who  could  make  the  mighty  Comal  yield  ? 
At  laft  he  threw  away  the  dark-brown  Shield, 
And  fought  unarm'd  :   a  wand'ring  Arrow  found 

605  His  manly  Breaft,  and  ftretch'd  him  on  the  Ground. 

With 


V.  603.  At  laft  be  threw  away  the  dark-brown  Shield.']  Comal,  as  we 
have  feen,  had  gained  a  complete  Viftory  over  the  Enemy,  and  his  being 
afterwards  flain,  was  entirely  voluntary,  and  in  Confequence  of  a  deter- 
mined Refolution  not  to  furvive  any  longer  his  beloved  Miftrefs. 

V.  608. 
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With  his  Galbina  on  the  Coaft  he  ileeps, 
Faft  by  the  Surges  of  the  founding  Deeps : 
Afar  the  Mariner  beholds  their  Graves, 
As  fwift  he  bounds  along  the  northern  Waves. 


V.  608.  Afar  the  Mariner  leholds  their  Graves."]  Though  many  Authors 
make  the  Age  of  Burning  the  firfl;  Mrs.  of  Time ;  yet  certainly  the  earlieft 
Manner  of  difpofing  of  the  dead  was  in  the  Earth ;  which  feems  to  have 
been  enjoined  by  God  himfelf  immediately  after  the  Lapfe  of  Adam.  Dujl 
thou  art,  and  into  T) lift  Jh alt  thou  return.  Accordingly,  Gen.  Chap.  XXIII. 
Abraham  refufed  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Sons  of  Heth,  and  purchafed  from 
Ephron  a.  Place  of  Burial  for  his  Wife  Sarah.  That  the  Egyptians  buried 
in  the  Earth,  is  manifeft  from  their  Cuftom  of  embalming  the  dead. 
Burning  was  firft  introduced  to  prevent  the  Outrages  committed  by  Enemies 
on  the  Bodies  of  the  flain,  as  is  confirmed  in  the  Inftance  of  Saul,  whofe 
dead  Body  (being  abuled  by  the  Philiftines)  was  carried  away  by  the  va- 
liant Men  of  Jabcjh-gikad  and  burnt.  Agreeable  to  which  is  the  Example 
of  Sylla,  who  ordered  his  Body  to  be  burnt,  left  the  Cruelties  he  had  exer- 
cifed  upon  the  Corps  oi  Maritis  fliould  be  retaliated  on  his  own.  Some 
think  that  it  was  at  this  Time  that  Burning  the  Dead  firft  took  its  Rife 
zrcions,  xht  Romans ;  which  is  countenanced  by  Pliny  (Hift.  Lib.  5.)  who 
aflerts,  "that  the  Cuftom  of  Burning  was  not  introduced,  till  they  had 
difcovered  that  their  Enemies  dug  up  and  expofed  the  Bodies  of  their 
Soldiers."  But  this  is  again  contradided  by  Plutarch,  who  tells  us,  that 
Numa  exprefsly  forbid  them  by  his  Teftament  to  burn  his  Body.  From 
thefe  two  Authorities  therefore  may  be  gathered,  that  both  Cuftoms  pre- 
vailed, and  that  the  Romans  buried  or  burned  their  Dead,  as  Inclination 
led  them.    There  is  no  Doubt  but  both  thefe  Cuftoms  were  likewife  in  Ufe 

among; 
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among  the  Northern  Nations.  Olaus  TFormius  proves  it  from  an  old  M.  S. 
where  one  is  called  Iltiid,  i.  e.  the  Age  of  Burning,  and  the  other  Hoielfe- 
tiid,  i.  e.  the  Age  of  Sepulchres  or  Hillocks.  Burning,  being  never  men- 
tioned by  OJJian,  has  no  Bufinefs  to  be  difcufled  in  this  Place.  But  this 
Note  falling  at  the  End  of  a  Book,  gives  me  an  Opportunity  to  extrafV, 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Macpherfon,  an  Account  of  the  Hillocks  or  Cairns^ 
which  feeni  to  have  been  the  univerfal  Method  of  Burial  in  OJJianh  Age 
and  Country. 

Thofe  large  Heaps  of  Scones  which  are  called  Cairns  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  IValcs,  are  very  numerous  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides.  There  arc 
no  lefs  than  feven  fuch  Piles  within  the  Confines  of  a  little  Village  in  the 
Ifle  of  Sky.  All  Cairns  are  not  of  a  fimilar  Conftrudtion.  Thofe  which 
depart  moft  from  the  common  Form  are  called  Barpinin,  in  the  Language 
of  the  Country  ;  thefe  refemble  the  Barrows  of  England.  The  Word  Barp 
or  Barrow  is  originally  Norwegian.  Cairn  is  a  Britijh  Word,  which  figni- 
iies  a  Heap  of  Stones,  either  lying  together  in  the  greateft  Confufion,  or 
piled  up  in  feme  Sort  of  Order.  I  have  feen  fome  of  thefe  Heaps  that  are 
three  hundred  Feet  in  Circumference  at  the  Bafe,  and  about  twenty  Feet 
perpendicular  in  Height*.  They  are  formed  conically,  and  confifl:  of 
Stones  of  aimofl  all  Sizes,  as  Chance  or  the  Materials  of  the  Place  diredted. 
They  lie  generally  near  fmall  Arms  of  the  Sea  which  run  into  the  Land 
and  receive  Rivers.  They  are  always  placed  near  the  common  Road,  and 
upon  rifing  Grounds.  The  Motives  which  induced  the  Builders  to  rear 
up  thefe  Piles  in  fuch  Places,  were  the  Advantage  of  the  Stones,  and  a 
Defire  of  exciting  the  Traveller's  Admiration  and  Devotion.  Various  have 
been  the  Opinions  of  the  Learned  concerning  the  Intention  of  thofe  Cairns, 
and  concerning  the  People  by  whom  they  were  colleded.     Some  will  have 


*  IValter  Harris,  Efq.  Jiitiq.  of  Ireland,  mentions  fome  to  be  feen  in  that  Country  ftill 
larger  than  thefe,  which  meafure  from  lo  to  18  Yards  in  Height,  and  from  77  to  180 
Yards  in  Circumference. 

U  them 
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them  to  hnve  been  made  by  Way  of  Trophies,  or  with  a  View  of  perpetu- 
ating the  Memory  of  Heroes  flain  in  Battle.  Some  conjedUire  that  they 
were  Monuments  erected  by  way-faring  Men  in  Honour  of  Mercury^  the 
Proteftor  of  Travellers.  Others  fancy  that  they  were  Seats  of  Judicature 
for  the  old  Brehons :  and  others  are  of  Opinion  that  they  were  the  Emi- 
nences on  which  our  old  Kings  Pcood  after  their  Election  ;  fo  as  to  exhibit 
themfelves  to  the  Multitude.  One  or  two  Critics  have  imagined  that  they 
were  no  more  than  Boundaries  which  divided  the  Eftate  of  one  great  Lord 
from  that  of  another;  and  many  have  thought  that  they  were  intended 
only  for  Burial  Places. 

The  laft  of  thefe  Opinions  is  undoubtedly  the  jufteft.  The  fepulchral 
Urns  always  found  in  every  Cairn  that  has  been  hitherto  examined,  are 
fufficient  to  demonftrate  the  Truth  of  it.  Thefe  Urns  are  depofited  in 
large  Stone  Coffins,  which  lie  in  the  Centre  of  the  Barrow.  The  Coffin 
confifts  of  fix  rude  flat  Stones ;  one  in  the  Bottom,  two  on  the  Sides,  two 
more  in  the  Ends,  and  another  larger  one  above.  There  is  fometimes  a 
Kind  of  Obelillc  which  overtops  the  Barrow,  and  ftands  at  the  Head  of 
the  Coffin.  The  Coffins  are  generally  no  more  than  fix  Feet  long,  and 
the  Urns  which  they  contain  are  half  full  of  Affies  and  Bones.  The 
Workmanfhip  of  thefe  Veffels  is  rather  coarfe  than  otherwife*. 

It 


*  It  is  not  above  fifty  Years  iince  the  Iflandeis  underRood  that  the  Barrows  were  the 
Repofitories  of  the  Dead.  Much  about  that  Time  a  Gentleman  in  one  of  the  Ifles  having 
Occafion  for  Stones  to  build  a  Houfe,  broke  down  one  of  thefe  old  Fabric;,  and  coming- 
to  the  Bottom  of  it,  near  the  Centre,  lighted  on  the  large  flat  Stone  which  formed  the 
Cover  of  the  Coffin.  Upon  comparing  a  current  Tradition  with  the  Contrivance  of  the 
Stones,  and  the  Sound  emitted  by  them,  he  immediately  concluded  that  here  was  a  Stone 
Chell  which  contained  a  Quantity  of  hidden  Treafure.  Full  of  this  agreeable  Fancy,  and 
dreading  much  at  the  fame  Time  that  a  Perfon  of  much  greater  Authority  in  the  Country 
Would  infallibly  deprive  him  of  the  Treafure,  if  the  Secret  fhould  once  tranfpire,  he 
obliged  the  Workmen,  by  the  Interpofitlon  of  a  moft  folemn  Oath,  to  conceal  the  happy 
Difcovery.     After  this  Point  was  fettled,  aad  a  reafonable  Dividend  promifed  to  every 

one 
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It  is  a  Queftion  whether  the  Cairns  were  reared  by  the  Norwegians  or 
old  Britains  of  Caledonia :  there  are  Cairns  in  the  different  Parts  of  the 
Continent  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Highland  Diftrids  of  the  Counties 
of  Aberdeen  and  Invernefs,  into  which  neither  the  Norwegians  nor  Danes 
ever  penetrated.  Befides,  the  Mountains  of  Caernarvotifljire  have  many 
Monuments  of  the  fame  Kind.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  old  Britains 
erefted  fome  of  thefe  Fabrics ;  nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that  the  Norwegians 
were  Strangers  to  the  fame  Art.  We  are  told  by  Pomponius  Mela  (dejitu 
orb.  Lib.  3.  Cap.  2.}  that  the  Druids  burned  and  interred  the  Bodies  of 
their  departed  Friends.     And  Sir  James  Ware  quotes  a  PafTage  from  an 

ancient 


one  of  the  Workmen,  the  Coffin  was  opened  with  due  Care  :  but  the  Treafure  found  in  it 
gave  very  little  Satisfaftion,  being  no  more  than  a  fmall  Quantity  of  Alhes  contained  in  a 
yellow-coloured  earthen  Veflel. 

At  KiUHillock,  or  the  Hill  of  Burial,  r^ti-x  GhJJaugh,  m  Bamffjhire,  a  very  remarkable 
Cairn  was  demolifhed  about  fixteen  Years  ago.  The  Diameter  was  fixty  Feet,  the  Height 
fixteen  ;  formed  entirely  of  Stones  brought  from  the  Shore,  as  appears  by  the  Limpets, 
Mufcles,  and  other  Shells  mixed  with  them.  The  Whole  was  covered  with  a  Layer  of 
Earth_ four. Feet  thick,  and  that  finilhed  with^a  very  nice  Coat  of  green  Sod,  inclofing  the 
Whole.  It  feems  to  have  been  originally  formed  by  making  a  deep  Trench  round  the 
Spot,  and  flinging  the  Earth  inwards  :  then  other  Materials  brought  to  complete  the 
Work,  which  muft  have  been  that  of  a  whole  Army.  On  breaking  open  this  Cairn,  on 
the  Summit  of  the  flony  Heap  beneath  the  Integument  of  Earth,  was  found  a  Stone  Coffin 
formed  of  long  Flags,  and  in  it  the  complete  Skeleton  of  a  human  Body,  laid  at  full 
Length  with  every  Bone  in  its  proper  Place :  and  with  them  a  Deer's  Horn,  the  Symbol 
of  the  favourite  Amufement  of  the  Deceafed. 

About  feven  Years  ago  another  Cairn  was  broke  open  near  the  fame  Place  ;  and  in  it 
^as  found  another  Coffin  about  fix  Feet  long,  with  a  Skeleton,  an  Urn,  and  fome  Char- 
coal :  a  confiderable  Quantity  of  Charcoal  was  alfo  met  with,  intermixed  every  where 
among  the  Stones  of  the  Cairn.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  Mode  of  Interment  was 
various  at  the  fame  Period  ;  for  one  of  tliefe  Bodies  muft  have  been  placed  entire  in  its 
Cemetery,  the  other  burnt  and  the  Alhes  coUefted  in  the  Urn. 

U  2  A  third 
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ancient  Book  of  Canons,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  old  Irijh  buried 
their  Dead  in  the  fame  Manner. 

We  learn  from  the  Epitaph  of  the  Robber  Balifta,  and  from  feveral 
Paflages  in  other  ancient  Authors,  that  Malefadlors  were  fometimes  buried 
under  Heaps  of  Stones.  It  is  certain  that  the  Barrows  in  the  Highlands 
and  IJles  were  intended  for  illuQrious  Perfons,  or  thofe  of  the  highefb  Dig- 
nity among  the  People.  The  Expence  of  Time  and  Labour,  to  which 
thefe  huge  Piles  muft  have  fubjefbed  the  Builders,  together  with  the  Coffins 
and  Urns  found  within  them,  leave  no  Room  for  a  Doubt  in  this  Matter, 
In  one  of  thefe  Barrows,  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Macpherfon  faw  himfelf 


A  third  Cairn  on  the  Farm  of  Brankaneniim,  near  Kil-Hillock,  was  opened  very  lately  ; 
and  in  the  Middle  was  found  a  Coffin  only  two  Feet  fquare,  made  of  Flag- Stones  fet  on 
their  Edge,  and  another  by  Way  of  Cover.  The  Urn  was  feated  on  the  Ground,  filled 
with  Afhes,  and  was  furrounded  in  the  Coffin  with*  Charcoal  and  Bones,  probably  Bones 
belonging  to  the  fame  Body,  which  had  not  been  reduced  to  Alhes  like  the  Contents  in 
the  Urn. 

A  fourth  Urn  was  difcovcred  in  a  Cairn  on  the  Hill  of  Doivn,  overlooking  the  River 
Dcvrott  and  Town  of  Baniff.  This  was  alfo  placed  in  a  Coffin  of  flat  Stones,  with  the 
Mouth  downwards  fianding  on  another  Stone.  The  Urn  was  ornamented  ;  but  round  it 
were  placed  three  others,  fmaller  and  quite  plain.  The  Contents  of  each  were  the  fame; 
Afhes,  burnt  Bones,  Flint  Arrow-Heads  with  almoft  vitrified  Surfaces,  and  a  Piece  of 
Flint  of  an  oval  Shape  flatted,  two  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch  and  a  Half  thick.  There 
was  alfo  in  the  larger  Urn  and  one  of  the  lefler,  a  fmall  flender  Bone  four  Inches  long, 
and  fomcwliat  incurvated  and  perforated  at  the  thicker  End  :  it  is  apparently  not  human; 
but  the  Animal  it  belonged  to,  and  the  Ufe,  are  unknown. 

The  Materials  of  the  Urns  appear  to  h.iye  been  found  in  the  Neighbourhood  ;  and 
confift  of  a  coarfe  Clay  mixed  with  fmill  Stones  and  Sand,  and  evidently  have  been  only 
dried  and  not  burnt.  By  the  Appearance  of  the  Infide  of  the  larger  Urn,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  placed  over  the  Bones  while  they  were  hot  and  full  of  Oil  ;  the  whole  Infide 
being  blackened  with  the  Steam  ;  and  where  it  may  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  been  in 
Contaa  with  them,  the  Stain  pervades  the  entire  Thictncfs, 

broke 
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broke  open,  there  were  four  different  CofBns  placed  at  fome  Diftance  from 
a  larger  one  in  the  Centre.  Each  of  thefe  contained  an  Urn  with  Afties 
and  fome  half-burnt  Bones.  The  Coffin  or  Cheft  in  the  Middle  was  cer- 
tainly the  Repofitory  of  a  great  Chieftain  or  King,  and  thofe  around  be- 
longed to  Perfons  who  were  either  his  near  Relations,  or  Heroes  of  a  lefs 
exalted  Charader. 

There  is  a  proverbial  Expreffion  common  in  the  Highlands  and  IJlands 
to  this  Day,  from  which  we  may  form  a  Conjeflure  of  the  Manner  of 
erefting  thefe  Piles,  and  the  Ufe  for  which  they  were  intended.  The 
Expreffion  is,  I  Jhall  add  a  Stone  to  your  Cairns  that  is  to  fay,  I  ffiall  do 
your  Memory  all  the  Honour  in  my  Power,  when  you  are  no  more.  I 
ffiall  contribute  to  raife  your  Monument.  This  is  the  Language  of  Peti- 
tioners, when  fenfible  the  Favours  they  afk  cannot  in  all  Probability  be 
fufficiently  acknowledged  till  after  the  Benefactor's  Death.  The  religious 
Belief  of  thofe  Times  obliged  every  pious  Traveller  to  add  a  Stone  to  the 
Pile  of  the  Dead.  The  larger  the  Stone,  the  more  to  the  Honour  of  the 
departed  Spirit,  which  was  thought  to  hover  round  his  Heap,  and  to  re- 
joice over  the  Piety  of  the  Traveller.  If  the  Cairn  belonged  to  a  Man  of 
diftinguiffied  Merit,  who  died  in  the  Caufe  of  his  Tribe,  or  was  reared  in 
Memory  of  a  famous  Bard,  the  whole  Community  came  on  appointed 
Days  to  increafe  the  Pile,  and  fend  it  down  with  Luftre  to  Pofterity. 
Hence  we  may  account  for  the  Bulk  of  thofe  little  Hills,  though  reared  ia 
Times  when  Carriages  and  mechanical  Engines  of  all  Kinds  were  little 
known. 
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y^ARRIL,  at  the  Requeil  oi.  Ciitbullin,  relates  the  Adions  of 
Fingal  in  Lochlin,  and  the  Death  of  Agaiidecca.  He  had 
fcarce  finifhed,  when  Calmar  came  wounded  from  the  Field, 
and  told  them  of  Swarans  Defign  to  furprize  the  Remains  of 
the  IriJ]:>  Army.  He  himfelf  propofes  to  withstand  the  Enemy, 
in  a  narrow  Pafs,  till  his  Countrymen  fliould  make  good  their 
Retreat.  Ciithullin  refolves  to  accompany  Calmar,  and  orders 
Carril  to  carry  off  the  few  that  remained  of  the  IriJI^.  Morn- 
ing comes.  The  Ships  of  the  Caledonians  appearing,  Swaran 
gives  over  the  Purfuit,  and  returns  to  oppofe  Fingal.  Cu~ 
tbullin  retires  to  the  Cave  of  I'ura.  Fingal  engages  the  Ene- 
my, and  puts  them  to  Flight ;  but  Night  coming  on,  makes 
the  Victory  not  decifive.  The  King,  who  had  obferved  the 
gallant  Behaviour  of  Ofcar,  gives  him  Advice  concerning  his 
Condudl  in  Peace  and  War  ;  this  introduces  the  Epifode  of 
FainafoUis.  Fillan  and  Ofcar  are  then  fent  to  obferve  the 
Motions  of  the  Enemy  by  Night.  Gaul  defires  the  Command 
of  the  Army  in  the  next  Battle,  and  is  promifed  to  have  it. 
Some  general  Refledions  of  the  Poet  clofe  the  Third  Day. 

THE  Adtion  of  this  Book  opens  towards  the  Middle  of  the 
Second  Night,  and  clofes  with  the  Night  of  the  Third  Day. 
The  Scene  lies  on  the  Side  of  Cromla,  the  Sea  Shore,  and  the 
Heath  of  Lena. 
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SO  CarHl (ung  where  roar'd  the  Mountain  Stream, 
And  thus  the  Chief  in  Raptures  prais'd  his  Theme, 
Inftrudive  Bard,  deHghtfuI  are  thy  Rhymes, 
And  lovely  found  the  Tales  of  other  Times  ! 
5   Not  half  fo  pleafant  to  the  ravifh'd  View, 

Appears  the  Mountain  bright  with  Morning  Dew, 

Its 


V,  5.  Not  half  fo  pleafant  to  the  ravifh''d  View,  i^c.']     A  poetical  Simile 
always  fuppoies  two  Objects  brought  together,  between  which  there  is  fome 

X  near 
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Its  blufliing  Side  when  early  Sun-beams  ftreak, 
And  blue  beneath  extends  the  glafly  Lake. 
The  Eye  may  Pleafure  in  fuch  Profpeds  find, 
lo  But  Songs  like  yours  with  Tranfports  fill  the  Mind. 

Oh 

near  Relation  or  Connedllon  in  the  Fancy.  What  that  Relation  ought  to 
be,  cannot  be  precifely  defined.  For  various,  almoft  numberlefs,  are  the 
Analogies  formed  among  Objefts,  by  a  fprightly  Imagination,  The  Rela- 
tion of  aftual  Similitude,  or  likewife  of  Appearance,  is  far  from  being  the 
only  Foundation  of  poetical  Comparifon.  Sometimes  a  Refemblance  in 
the  EfFedl  produced  by  two  Objeifls,  is  made  the  connecting  Principle : 
fometimes  a  Refemblance  in  one  diftinguifiiing  Property  or  Circumftance. 
Very  often  two  Objedts  are  brought  together  in  a  Simile,  though  they  re- 
femble  one  another,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  in  nothing,  only  becaufe  they  raife 
in  the  Mind  a  Train  of  fimilar,  and  what  may  be  called,  concordant  Ideas ; 
fo  that  the  Remembrance  of  the  one,  when  recalled,  ferves  to  quicken  and 
heighten  the  ImprefTion  made  by  the  other.  Thus  in  the  prefent  Compa- 
rifon, a  Hill  gliftening  with  Dew,  as  foon  as  the  Morning  Sun  firft  glances 
upon  it,  with  a  fmooth  Lake  winding  about  the  Foot  of  it,  is  a  Landfcape 
both  extremely  pifturefque  in  itfelf,  and  well  fuited  to  give  the  fame  Plea- 
fure to  the  Eye,  as  the  Incidents  of  a  pathetic  Story  do  to  the  Mind. 
Such  Analogies  and  Afibciations  of  Ideas  as  thefe,  are  highly  pleafing  to 
the  Fancy,  They  give  Opportunity  for  introducing  many  a  fine  poetical 
Picture.  They  diverfify  the  Scene ;  they  aggrandize  the  Subjefl ;  they 
keep  the  Imagination  awake  and  fprightly.  For  as  the  Judgment  is  prin- 
cipally exercifed  in  diftinguifhing  Objefts,  and  remarking  the  Differences 
among  thofe  which  feem  like ;  fo  the  higheft  Amufement  of  the  Imagination 
is  to  trace  Likenefles  and  Agreements  among  thofe  which  feem  different. 

V.  13. 
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Oh  Carril!  raife  again  thy  Voice,  and  fing 
The  Verfe  you  made  in  Praife  of  Morvens  King, 
In  Tura\  Halls  of  Joy,  when  at  the  Feaft, 
And  that  illuftrious  Hero  was  our  Guefl: ; 
15  Who  at  his  Father's  Deeds  feem'd  all  on  Fire, 
When  in  their  Praife  you  fwept  the  tuneful  Wire. 

Thus  Carril  fung  —  Fingal^  that  Man  divine  I 
In  martial  Perils  foon  began  to  fhine  ; 
And  feem'd  a  beardlefs  Youth,  when  fir'd  by  Love 
20  He  firft  with  Lochlins  Sons  in  Battle  ftrove. 

The  Fair  with  Smiles  adniir'd  his  ruddy  Charms, 
But  he  was  ftrong  as  Loras  Stream  in  Arms. 

Loud 

V.  13.  In  Tura'j  Halls  of  Joy.']  Tura  was  a  Caftle  on  the  Coaft  of 
Vljler,  where  Cuthidlin  dwelt,  before  he  undertook  the  Management  of  the 
Affairs  of  Ireland,  in  the  Minority  of  Cormac ;  and  from  this  Place  Cuthullin 
is  fometimes  called  the  King  of  Tura.  As  Fitigal's  Love  to  Jgandscca, 
influences  fome  Circumftances  of  the  Poem,  particularly  the  honourable 
DifmifTion  of  Swaran  at  the  End ;  it  was  neceflary  that  we  (hould  be  let 
into  this  Part  of  the  Hero's  Story.     But  as  it  lay  without  the  Compafs  of 

X2  the 
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Loud  as  the  Sound  a  thbufand  Waters  yield, 
His  IdoM  Companions  pour'd  along  the  Field  j 

25   They  took  in  Fight  the  Monarch  of  the  Main, 
But  to  his  Ships  reftor'd  him  fafe  again. 
The  haughty  King,   who  could  not  brook  this  Fall, 
Refolv'd  to  wreak  his  Vengeance  on  Fingal  .* 
(For  none,  before  he  met  that  Son  of  Fame, 

30  The  Strength  of  mighty  St  arm  overcame) 
But  finding  open  Force  would  not  fucceed, 
He  doorh^d  by  Treachery  the  Youth  fhould  bleed. 

In  Scandinavian  Hall  of  Shells  arriv'd ; 

The  Place,  and  fecret  Manner  there  contrived 

35   To  a6t  this  horrid  Deed,  he  Snivan  calls ; 

(An  aged  Prieft,  who  round  the  lonely  Walls 

Of 

the  prefent  Aftion,  it  could  be  regularly  introduced  no  where,  except  in  an 
Epilbde.  Accordingly  the  Poet,  with  as  much  Propriety  as  if  Jrijlotle 
himfclf  had  dire(5led  the  Plan,  has  contrived  an  Epifode  for  the  Purpofe  in 
the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Book. 

V.  36. 
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Oi  Lodas  Circle  fiing,  and  to  vvhofe  Pray'r 
The  Stone  of  Pow'r  has  often  lent  an  Ear, 
Revers'd  the  Fate  of  Armies  in  the  Field, 
40  And  made  the  Mighty  to  the  Weaker  yield.) 


Go 


V.  ■^6.  An  aged  Priejl,  tff.]  This  Paflage  alludes  to  the  Religion  of 
Lcchlin :  the  Singing  round  the  Circle  of  Loda  or  Odin,  means  the  Incanta- 
tions ufed  in  their  fuperftitious  Worfhip-,  and  the  Stone  of  Power  here 
mentioned,  muft  have  been  the  Image  of  the  Deity.  As  the  religious  Rites 
of  the  Scandinavians  differed  widely  from  thole  of  the  Celt^e,  fo  did  likewife 
their  Notions  of  a  future  State,  The  Valhalla  was  the  Receptacle  of 
Felicity  which  re-ceived  the  Souls  of  the  Scandinavians  at  the  Hour  of 
Death.  This  happy  Manfioh  was  dignified  with  many  Names  exprefllve 
of  its  Beautv,  Magnificence,  and  Splendour.  It  was  called  the  Dwelling 
of  the  Gods,  the  Refidence  of  the  Af.-e,  the  Palace  of  Friends,  the  Place 
of  Gladnefs,  the  World  of  Joy.  Though  the  Souls  of  Men  were  admitted 
into  the  Viilkalla,  it  was  reckoned  a  Place  of  more  Dignity  than  the  other 
Ma'nfions  in  Heaven  which  were  appropriated  to  the  inferior  Gods.  The 
Alfheimur,  or  World  of  Spirits,  was  lefs  fplendid  ;  Breiddablic  yielded  to  it 
in  Beauty;  and  though  the  Walls  of  G/z7«i?r  and  its  Pillars  were  of  folid 
Gold,  it  was  inferior  in  Magnificence.  Kiminbiorg  flood,  as  the  fartheft 
diftant,  at  the  End  of  the  heavenly  Bridge,  where  Bifrofta,-  or  the  Rain- 
bow, touches  the  Verge  of  the  Sky.  Odin  himfelf  prefided  in  the  Valhalla. 
An  inexhauftible  wild  Boar,  which,  though  boiled  every  Morning  for 
Dinner,  remained  at  Night  entire,  fupplied  his  Table.  Ale,  the  favourite 
Beverage  of  the  North,  went  round  in  the  Skulls  of  the  Enemies  of  his 
Followers  and  Friends ;  the  God  himfelf  being  only  indulged  with  the 
Juice  of  die   Grape.     Though  Odin  was  v.'ell  fupplied  v;i:h'  Wine,    he 

partook 
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Go,  fays  the  King,  to  where  the  Billows  roar 
On  defart  Ardven?,  rock-furrounded  Shore. 
And  tell  Fingal  (in  Strength  and  manly  Grace 

Surpailing  all  the  Youth  of  Morven\  Race) 

I  will 

partook  not  of  the  reft  of  the  Feaft.  Two  Wolves,  which  ftood  by  his 
Side,  difpatched  his  Share  of  the  Lard  of  the  Boar.  The  Heroes,  in  the 
Order  of  the  Time  of  their  Admiflion,  fat  around  a  Table  in  his  Prefence. 
They  drank  with  Convivality  and  Joy,  Ale  of  the  beft  Kind,  and  the 
ftrongeft  Mead.  The  latter  was  produced  by  the  Goat  Hiedrun,  which 
flood  above  the  Valhalla,  fed  on  the  Leaves  of  the  celebrated  Tree  called 
Lerader.,  and  from  her  Udder  fupplied  every  Day  a  Quantity  fufficient  for 
all  the  Heroes.  In  this  State  of  daily  Feftivity,  the  Warriors  were  ferved 
at  Table  by  beautiful  Virgins  called  Valkyr.  But  the  Happinefs  derived 
by  the  Friends  of  Odin  from  thefe  young  Damfels,  was  not  altogether 
confined  to  their  Miniftration  at  the  Feaft.  War  and  Arms,  which  were 
the  Delight  of  the  Northern  Nations  in  this  Life,  continued  to  be  their 
Amufements  in  another  World.  Battle  was  the  daily  Paftime,  Slaughter 
itfelf  the  Recreation  of  the  Blefted.  "  A  Cock,  with  a  Creftof  Gold, " 
fays  the  Volupfa,  "  crows  every  Morning  in  the  Prefence  of  the  Gods. 
He  awakes  the  Heroes  to  Battle  before  Odin  the  Father  of  Armies." 
They  rufn  armed  and  clothed  to  the  Field,  and  flay  one  another  with  mu- 
tual Wounds.  Thefe  Deaths  however  are  only  temporary.  The  Power 
of  Odin  revives  the  Slain.  At  the  Approach  of  Dinner,  they  ftart  up  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  ride  into  the  Valhalla,  fit  down  together  in  the  moft 
friendly  Manner,  and  indulge  themfelves   with  copious  Draughts  of  Mead 

and  Beer. -  Thefe  were  the  Joys   which  the  Scandinavians  provided  for 

departed  Souls,  in  the  intermediate  Time  between  Death  and  the  Twilight 
of  the  Gods. 
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45   I  will  on  him  the  lovelieft  Maid  beftow, 
That  ever  yet  has  heav'd  a  Breaft  of  Snow. 
Her  Arms  are  whiter  than  the  Foam  that  flows 
On  troubled  Ocean  when  a  Tempeft  blows ; 
To  ev'ry  Charm  of  Perfon  there  is  joined 

50  A  noble  Soul  fuperior  to  her  Kind. 

If  thefe  Accomplifliments  the  Prince  can  pleafe, 
Let  him  to  wed  her  fpeedy  crofs  the  Seas, 
And  bring  along  the  braveft  of  his  Knights, 
To  be  Spectators  of  the  nuptial  Rites. 

5  5        To  lofty  Sehna  Snivan  pafs'd  the  Main  : 
The  fair-hair'd  Hero,  with  a  chofen  Train, 
For  Lochlin  fails ;  his  Soul  tranfported  leaps. 
With  eager  Joy,  as  fwift  he  cleaves  the  Deeps. 

The 

V.  57.  /Vr  Lochlin  y^/Zf.]  The  Navigation  of  the  ancient  5nVz/&  Na- 
tions was  defpicable,  if  compared  with  the  Improvements  of  modern  Times. 
They,  however,  ventured  into  the  Ocean  (which  is  more  than  the  more 

polilhcd 
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The  dark-brown  Starno  (who  with  outward  Smiles 
60  Of  feeming  Friendfliip  cloak'd  his  fecret  Wiles) 
At  his  Arrival  took  him  by  the  Hand, 
And  faid,   Thrice  welcome  to  our  woody  Land  : 
And  ye  his  brave  Companions  welcome  too ! 
You  all  fhall  meet  with  every  Honour  due : 

Three 


polifhed  Nations,  fubfifting  in  thofe  Days,  durft  have  done)  in  fmall  Craft 
of  rude  Contlrudion,  which  they  managed  with  great  Dexterity.  The 
Keels  and  Kelfons  of  their  Long-boats,  for  their  VelTels  deferved  not  the 
Name  of  Ships,  were  formed  of  flight  Materials :  the  Hull  was  made  of 
"Wicker  covered  with  raw  Hides.  Each  End  of  the  Veflcl  terminated  in  a 
fliarp  Beak,  and  it  was  rowed  indifcriminately  either  Way.  They  ufed 
Oars  for  the  moft  Part,  though  they  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  Sail  •, 
and  they  flcimmed  along  the  Water  with  amazing  Facility  and  Expedition. 
The  Size  of  thofe  Veflels  muft  have  been  greater  than  is  generally. fuppofed, 
for  the  Saxon  Auxiliaries  of  Vortigern  tranfported  themfelves  in  three  of 
them  from  Germany  to  Britain ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  otherwife  im- 
poflible  for  them  to  live  at.  Sea,  it  is  probable  feme  of  thofe  Boats  were 
accommodated  with  flight  Decks.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Northern 
Inhabitants  of  Europe  failed,  in  a  very  early  Period,  in  Vefl^els  of  a  larger 
Size  and  better  Confl:ru{fl:ion  than  thofe  we  have  been  here  defcribing. 
The  Siciofies,  or  ancient  Scandinavians,  had  their  Fleets  in  the  Days  of 
Radius;  and  before  the  Time  of  the  elder  Pliny,  the  Northern  Nations 
not  only  ventured  into  the  tempeftuous  Seas  of  Nor-iyay,  but  even  pafll;d 
over  into  Thule,  which  the  Learned  fuppole  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
'.  modern 
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65   Three  Days  of  Reft  ftiall  recreate  your  Souls, 

With  fplendid  Banquets,  and  with  flowing  Bowls  ; 

When  thefe  are  paft,  you  fhall  as  many  more, 

With  Hound  and  Horn  purfue  the  tufky  Boar  ; 

That  blaz'd  abroad,  the  youthful  Stranger's  Fame, 
70  May  recommend  him  to  the  Fair's  Efteem. 

The  fraudful  King,  who  with  this  Welcome  kind, 

Conceal'd  the  mighty  Mifchief  he  defign'd, 

A  fumptuous  Banquet  order'd  in  the  Hall, 

And  there  perfidioufly  had  murder'd  all. 

Had 

modern  Iceland.  Thefe  Voyages  could  not  have  been  performed  in  open 
Boats,  nor  in  Hulls  of  Wicker  covered  with  raw  Hides.  The  Art  of 
Ship-building,  though  perhaps  in  its  rudeft  State,  was  known  in  the  North, 
when  the  firfl  feeble  Light  of  Hiftory  rofe  on  its  Nations.  iV[en  who  failed 
to  Thule  could  fcarccly  be  unacquainted  with  Britain  ;  and  had  the  Inha- 
bitants of  the  latter  negledled  an  Art  which  their  maritime  Situation  muft 
have  naturally  fuggefled  to  them,  they  muft  have  certainly  adopted  it  from 
the  Scandinavians.  Rivers,  narrow  Arms  of  the  Sea,  even  the  Britiflj  and 
Irijh  Channels  might  be  navigated  in  open  Skiffs  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Weftern  Shores  of  Britain ;  but  thofe  on  the  German  Ocean,  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  known  as  much  of  Navigation  as  the  Natives  of  the  oppofitc 
Continent. 

Y  V.  81. 
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75  Had  not  Fingal  (who  Starnos,  Projedis  fear'd) 
In  glitt'ring  Arms  of  Steel,  kept  on  his  Guard. 
Th'  AffaiTins  difconcerted  favv  difmay'd, 
Nor  durft  attempt  their  meditated  Deed, 
But  daunted  in  the  Hero's  Prefence  fhook 

So  With  inward  Awe,  and  even  fled  his  Look. 

Now  with  the  fprightly  Voice  of  Mufic  rung 
The  gilded  Roofs,  the  Harps  of  Joy  are  ftrung. 

Some 

V.  8 1.  Now  with  the  fprightly  Voice  of  Mujic  rung,  ^c."]  The  Scandina- 
vians had  their  Bards,  who  were  called  Scalds,  or  Scalders.  The  Propenfity 
of  that  People  to  War,  the  Love  of  Glory,  their  undaunted  Courage, 
their  great  Exploits,  naturally  produced  elevated  Sentiments,  and  an  ele- 
vated Tone  of  Language,  both  of  which  were  difplayed  in  celebrating 
heroic  Deeds.  The  Spirit  and  Strain  of  their  Poetry  appears  in  the  Epice- 
iiium,  or  Funeral  Song,  compofed  by  Regner  Lodbrog.  Regner  Lodbrog 
was  King  oi Denmark  in  the  Eighth  Century;  he  was  famous  for  his  Wars 
and  Vidtories,  and  at  the  fame  Time  an  eminent  Scolder  or  Poet.  It  was 
hfs  Misfortune  to  fall  at  lad  into  the  Hands  of  one  of  his  inveterate  Ene- 
mies, by  whom  he  was  thrown  into  Prifon,  and  condemned  to  be  deftroyed 
by  Serpents.  In  this  Situation  he  folaced  himfelf  with  rehearfing  all  the 
Exploits  of  his  Life.  The  Poem  is  divided  into  Twenty-nine  Stanzas,  of 
ten  Lines  eachj  and  every  Stanza  begins  with  thefe  Words,  Pugnavimus 

En/tbus^ 
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Some  iiDg  of  Battles  on  the  fanguine  Plain, 
Some  of  the  Pains  of  Love,  a  fofter  Strain  ; 

Till 


Enfibus^  We  have  fought  with  our  Swords,  This  curious  Monument  of 
true  Gothic  Poetry  is  preferved  by  Olaus  Wormius,  in  his  Book  de  Literatura 
Runica.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  a  Danijh  Hiftorian,  informs  us,  that  a  great 
many  of  thefe  Songs,  containing  the  ancient  traditionary  Stories  of  the 
Country,  were  found  engraved  upon  Rocks  in  the  old  Runic  Character; 
feveral  of  which  he  has  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  inferted  into  his  Hiftory. 
But  his  Verfions  are  plainly  fo  paraphraftical,  and  forced  into  fuch  an  Imi- 
tation of  the  Style,  and  the  Meafures  of  the  Roman  Poets,  that  one  can 
form  no  Judgment  from  them  of  the  native  Spirit  of  the  Original.  The 
facred  Book  of  the  Scandinavians,  termed  Edda,  thus  accounts  for  the 
Origin  of  Poetry.  "  The  Gods  formed  Cuafer,  who  traverfed  the  Earth, 
teaching  Wifdom  to  Men.  He  was  treacheroudy  Gain  by  two  Dwarfs, 
who,  mixing  Honey  with  his  Blood,  compofed  a  Liquor  that  renders  all 
who  drink  of  it  Poets.  Thefe  Dwarfs  having  incurred  the  Refentment  of 
a  certain  Giant,  were  expofed  by  him  upon  a  Rock,  furrounded  on  all 
Sides  with  the  Sea.  They  gave  for  their  Ranfom  the  faid  Liquor,  which 
the  Giant  delivered  to  his  Daughter  Gunloda.  The  precious  Potion  was 
eagerly  fought  for  by  the  Gods  ;  but  how  were  they  to  come  at  it  ?  Odin, 
in  the  Shape  of  a  Worm,  crept  through  a  Crevice  into  the  Cavern  where 
the  Liquor  was  concealed.  Then  refuming  his  natural  Shape,  and  obtain- 
ing Gunloda's  Confent  to  take  three  Draughts,  he  lucked  up  the  Whole  ; 
and,  transforming  himfelf  into  an  Eagle,  flew  away  to  Afgard.  The  Giant, 
who  was  a  Magician,  flew  with  all  Speed  after  Odin,  and  came  up  with 
him  near  the  Gate  of  Afgard.  The  Gods  iflued  out  of  their  Palaces  to 
affift  their  Mafter ;  and  prcfented  to  him  all  the  Pitchers  they  could  lay 
Hands  on,  which  he  inftantly  filled  with  the  precious  Liquor.     But  in  the 

Y  2  Hurry 
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85   Till  Ullin^  the  fweet  Voice  o{  Cona\  Hill, 
The  Subjedl  varying,  with  fuperior  Skill, 
To  Agandeccd %  Praifes  fweeps  the  Strings, 
And  Morvens  high-defcended  Chief,  who  fprings 
From  a  long  Race  of  famous  ancient  Kings. 

Him 


Hurry  of  difcharging  his  Load,  Odin  poured  only  Part  of  the  Liquor 
through  his  Beak,  the  reft  being  emitted  through  a  lefs  pure  Vent.  The 
former  is  beftowed  by  the  Gods  upon  good  Poets,  to  infpire  them  with 
.divine  Enthufiafm.  The  latter,  which  is  in  much  greater  Plenty,  is  be- 
ftowed liberally  on  all  who  apply  for  it;  by  which  Means  the  World  is 
peftered  with  an  endlefs  Quantity  of  wretched  Verfes. " 

V.  85.  Till  UUin,  t?f.]  OJfmn  here,  by  his  artful  Praife  of  Ullin^ 
would  plainly  give  the  Preference  to  the  Bards  and  Poetry  of  his  own 
Country.  Nor  feems  his  Partiality  unjuft  ;  for  though  the  Scandinavian 
War-Songs  have  a  peculiar  Energy,  yet  they  are  wild,  harfh,  and  irregular, 
breathing  the  moft  ferocious  Spirit.  But  when  we  open  the  Works  of 
Ojjian,  a  very  different  Scene  prefents  itfelf.  There  we  find  the  Fire  and 
the  Enthufiafm  of  the  nwft  early  Times,  combined  with  an  amazing  De- 
gree of  Regularity  and  Art.  We  find  Tendernefs,  and  even  Delicacy  of 
Sentiment,  greatly  predominant  over  Fiercenefs  and  Barbarity.  Our  Hearts 
are  melted  with  the  fofteft  Feelings,  and  at  the  fame  Time  elevated  with 
the  higheft  Ideas  of  Magnanimity,  Generofity,  and  true  Heroifm.  When 
we  turn  from  the  Poetry  of  Lodbrog  to  that  of  OJfmn,  it  is  like  paffing  from 
a  favage  Defart,  into  a  fertile,  and  cultivated  Country. 

Olaus 
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90  Him  Starno\  lovely  Daughter  overheard, 
And  from  her  Hall  of  fecret  Sighs  repair 'd. 

In 


Olaus  Wormius,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Treatile  de  Literalura  Runica, 
has  given  a  particular  Account  of  the  Gothic  Poetry,  commonly  called 
Runic,  from  Runes,  which  fignifies  the  Gothic  Letters.  He  informs  u?, 
that  there  are  no  fewer  than  136  different  Kinds  of  Meafure  or  Verfe  ufed 
in  their  Vyfes,  the  Name  which  their  Songs  go  by  ;  and  though  we  are 
accuftomed  to  call  Rhyme  a  Gothic  Invention,  he  fays  exprefsly,  that 
among  all  thefe  Meafures,  Rhyme,  or  Correfpondence  of  final  Syllables, 
was  never  employed.  He  analyfes  the  Strudture  of  one  of  thefe  Kinds  of 
Verfe,  that  in  which  the  Poem  of  Lodbrog  is  written  -,  which  exhibits  a 
very  fingular  Species  of  Harmony,  if  it  can  be  allowed  that  Name,  de- 
pending neither  upon  Rhyme  nor  upon  metrical  Feet,  nor  Quantity  of 
Syllables,  but  chiefly  upon  the  Number  of  the  Syllables,  and  the  Difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Letters.  In  every  Stanza  was  an  equal  Number  of  Lines  :  in 
every  Line  fix  Syllables.  In  each  Diftich,  it  was  requifite  that  three 
Words  (liould  begin  with  the  fame  Letter ;  two  of  the  correfponding 
Words  placed  in  the  firft  Line  of  the  Diftich,  the  third  in  the  fecond  Line. 
In  each  Line  were  likewife  required  two  Syllables,  but  never  the  final  ones, 
formed  either  of  the  fame  Confonants,  or  fame  Vowels.  As  an  Example 
of  this  Meafure,  Olaus  gives  us  thefe  two  Latin  Lines,  conltrudted  exadtly 
according  to  the  above  Rules  of  Runic  Verfe  : 

Chrijtus  caput  tiojirum 
Coronet  te  bonis. 

The  initial  Letters  of  Chrijlus,  Caput,  and  Coronet,  make  the  three  corre- 
fponding Letters  of  the  Diftich.     In  the  firlt  Line,  the  firft  Syllables  of 

Chrijlus 
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In  all  the  Light  of  blooming  Youth  fhe  came. 
Bright  as  the  rifing  Moon's  refulgent  Beam, 
When  iirft  emerging  from  the  Clouds  of  Night, 
95  She  fhines  ferene,  and  blelTes  Man  with  Light. 

No 


Chrijlm  and  of  Nofirum ;  in  the  fecond  Line,  the  on  in  Coronet  and  in  Bonis, 
make  the  requifice  Correfpondence  of  Syllables.  Frequent  Inverfions  and 
Tranfpofitions  were  permitted  in  this  Poetry  ;  which  would  naturally  follow 
from  I'uch  laborious  Attention  to  the  Collocation  of  Words. 

The  Curious  on  this  Subjeft  may  confult  likewife  Dr.  Hicks's  Thefaurta 
Linguarum  feptentrionalium  ;  particularly  the  23d  Cliapter  of  his  Grammatica 
Anglo  Saxonica  et  M^fo  Gothica  •,  where  they  will  find  a  full  Account  of  the 
Strudlure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Verfe,  which  nearly  refembled  the  Gothic. 
They  will  find  alfo  fome  Specimens  both  oi  Gothic  and  Saxon  Poetry.  An 
Extraft,  which  Dr.  Hicks  has  given,  from  the  Work  of  one  of  the  Danijh 
Scalders,  entitled,  Hervarer  Saga,  containing  an  Evocation  from  the  Dead, 
may  be  found  in  the  6th  Volume  of  Mifcellany  Poems,  publifhed  by 
Mr.  Dryden. 

v.  92.  In  all  the  Light  of  blooming  Youth  Jhe  came,  6ff.]  0£larC%  Genius, 
though  chiefly  turned  towards  the  Sublime  and  Pathetic,  was  not  confined 
to  it:  in  Subje(5ts  alfo  of  Grace  and  Delicacy  he  difcovers  the  Hand  of  a 
Mafter.  His  elegant  Defcription  here  oi  Agandecca,  has  the  Tendernefs  of 
Tibulliis  united  with  the  Majefty  oi  Virgil.  Defcriptions  of  gay  and  fmiling 
Scenes- may,  without  any  Difadvantage,  be  amplified  and  prolonged. 
Force  is  not  the  predominant  Quality  expefted  in  thefe.     The  Defcription 

may 
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No  lefs  refplendent,  with  an  eafy  Grace, 
The  Virgin  ent'ring  brighten'd  all  the  Place ; 
And  pafs'd  with  Dignity  of  Gait  along, 
As  if  her  Steps  kept  Meafure  to  the  Song. 

100  She  faw  the  Youth  who  to  her  Love  afpir'd, 
She  faw,  and  much  his  princely  Mien  admir'd. 
Involuntary  on  him  roU'd  her  Eyes, 
Her  fnowy  Bofom  rofe  with  frequent  Sighs, 
And  often  in  her  fecret  Soul  expreft 

105  Her  Approbation  of  the  Stranger  Gueft. 

The  third  expedled  Morn,  now  riling  bright, 
Sbed  on  the  Wood  of  Boars  the  rofeate  Light. 

When 


may  be  weakened  by  being  diffufe,  yet  notwithftanding,  may  be  beautiful 
ftill.  "Whereas  with  refpedt  to  grand,  folemn,  and  pathetic  Subjefts, 
which  are  OJJiarC%  chief  Field,  the  Cafe  is  very  different.  In  thefe.  Energy 
is  above  all  Things  required.  The  Imagination  mufl:  be  feized  at  once, 
or  not  at  all ;  and  it  is  far  more  deeply  imprefled  by  one  ftrong  and  ardent 
Image,  than  by  the  anxious  Minutenefs  of  laboured  lUuftration. 

v.  106. 
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When  dark-brow'd  Starno  iflu'd  to  the  Fields, 
Attended  by  his  Gueft  the  King  of  Shields : 

no  There,  till  the  Sun  had  meafur'd  half  his  Race, 
And  gain'd  the  Zenith,  they  purfu'd  the  Chace. 
F'mgal^  whofe  Jav'lin  ftream'd  with  favage  Blood, 
Was  on  the  Point  of  ent'ring  Gormal\  Wood ; 
When  Agandecca^  overwhelm'd  with  Grief, 

115  Approach'd,  and  thus  forewarn'd  the  vent'rous  Chief. 

Oh 


V.  106.  "the  third  expeSfed  Morn,  now  rijing  bright.']  The  Edda,  men- 
tioned above,  accounts  thus  for  the  Succefllon  of  Day  and  Night.  "  The 
Giant  Nor  had  a  Daughter  named  Night,  of  a  dark  Complexion.  She  was 
wedded  to  Daglingar,  of  the  Family  of  the  Gods.  They  had  a  Male  Child, 
which  they  named  Day,  beautiful  and  fhining  like  all  his  Father's  Family. 
The  Univerfal  Father  took  Night  and  Day,  placed  them  in  Heaven,  and 
gave  them  two  Horfes  and  two  Cars,  that  they  might  travel  round  the 
World,  the  one  after  the  other.  Night  goes  firft,  upon  her  Horfe  named 
Reinfaxe  (frofty  Mane),  who  moiftens  the  Earth  with  the  Foam  that  drops 
from  his  Bit,  which  is  the  Dew.  The  Horfe  belonging  to  Day  is  named 
Skivfaxe  (fliining  Mane),  who  by  his  radiant  Mane  illuminates  the  Air 
and  the  Earth." 

V.  113.  Gormal'j  JVood,]  Gormal  is  the  Name  of  a  Hill  in  Z.p<rM>r, 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Starno'f,  Palace, 
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Oh  high-defcended  King  of  Hills !  beware, 
For  Starno\  Heart  of  Pride  is  not  llncere : 
He  bears  thee  in  his  Mind  a  deadly  Hate, 
And,  eager  to  revenge  his  late  Defeat, 
20  Has  plac'd  his  braveft  Chiefs  in  Ambufcade, 
To  fet  upon  you  in  yon  gloomy  Shade. 
Tempt  not  too  near  the  formidable  Band, 
And  ah  !  proteft  me  from  my  Father's  Hand, 
Or,  in  th'  ungovern'd  Madnefs  of  his  Ire, 

125   For  faving  yours,  he  will  my  Life  require. 

Thefe  Words,  which  fhortly  prov'd  no  groundlefs 

Fears, 
The  Virgin  utter'd  with  a  Flood  of  Tears. 
But  young  Fingal,  not  to  be  terrified. 
Went  boldly  on,  his  Heroes  at  his  Side. 

1 30  Within  the  Wood  the  Sons  of  Death  he  found  ; 
He  fought,  they  fell,  and  Gormal  echo'd  round. 

Z  Scar'd 
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Scar'd  by  the  Din,  and  Thunder  of  the  Fight, 
The  Hunter  Train  precipitate  their  Flight, 
And  prefs  in  Crowds  to  gain  the  Palace  Gates  j 

135   Here  their  Arrival  angry  Starno  waits : 

His  knitted  Brows  like  low'ring  Clouds  appear. 
His  fiery  Eyes  like  nightly  Meteors  glare. 
Let  Agandecca^  he  exclaims,  be  fought, 
And  to  the  Prefence  of  her  Lover  brought ; 

140  His  Hands  are  purpled  with  my  People's  Blood  -— 
This  was  her  fecret  Counfel  in  the  Wood. 

The  weeping  Fair  is  led  before  the  King ; 
Her  Locks,  the  Colour  of  the  Raven's  Wing, 
Diforder'd  flow :  like  Foam  on  Lubars  Waves, 
145   With  crowded  Sighs  her  fnowy  Bofom  heaves. 
Yet  the  Barbarian,  dead  to  Nature's  Feel, 
His  Dagger  drew,  and  pierc'd  her  Side  with  Steel. 

Shrieking 
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Shrieking  flie  fell  —  So  from  the  rugged  Brow 
Of  lofty  Ronan  Aides  a  Wreath  of  Snow, 
1:50  When  white  with  Froft  appear  the  Foreft  Boughs, 
And  deep'ning  through  the  Vale  the  Echo  goes. 

Fingal  that  Inftant  ey'd  his  Men,  who  drew 
Their  fhining  Swords,  and  fliouting  forward  flew. 
Once  more  the  difmal  Noife  of  Battle  fpread, 
155  Nor  ceas'd  till  hochlin  vanquifh'd  died  or  fled. 

The 

V.  152.  Fingal  that  Inftant  efd his  Men.']  Fingal  here  making  a  Sign 
to  his  Men  to  fall  upon  the  Enemy,  with  a  fudden  Glance  of  his  Eyes,  is 
a  very  natural  and  lively  Reprefentation  of  one  ftruck  dumb,  as  it  were, 
with  the  united  Paflions  of  Surprize,  Grief,  Rage,  and  Refentment.  We 
could  wifh  he  had,  and  indeed  wonder  he  did  not  prevent  Agandecca  from 
falling  into  the  Hands  of  her  inhuman  Father.  OJJian,  after  his  ufual 
Manner,  is  fo  concife  in  the  Relation  of  this  Tranfaftion,  that  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  gathered  from  it ;  unlefs  by  faying,  that  the  Touth  went  on  with 
Unconcei-n,  after  the  Princefs  had  warned  him  of  his  imminent  Danger,  the 
Poet  would  intimate,  that  carried  on  by  the  Ardour  of  Youth,  he  had 
afted  rafhly.  But  however  faulty  Fingal  may  have  been  in  that  Refped, 
it  is  moft  likely  he  thought  it  impofTible  that  Starno  could  be  fo  barbarous, 
as  to  imbrue  his  Hands  in  the  Blood  of  his  own  Child ;  and  this  alone  will 
be  fufficient  to  exculpate  him  on  this  Occafion. 

Z  2 
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The  breathlefs  Maid  then  cloiing  in  his  Ship, 
To  Ardven  he  convey'd  her  o'er  the  Deep ; 
And  there  interr'd,   the  roaring  Surges  come, 
And  round  the  Tomb  of  Agandecca  foam. 

1 60       So  Carril  (uwg,  who  had  no  fooner  done, 
Than  Erins  Chief  delighted  thus  begun. 
Bleft  be  her  Soul !     May  BlefTmgs  too,  O  Bard ! 
The  heav'nly  Sweetnefs  of  thy  Voice  reward. 
What  more  than  mortal  Strength  his  Arm  endu'd, 

165  Who  almofl  fingly  a  whole  Hoft  fubdu'd  ? 

And  now  again  to  Vengeance  urg'd,  his  Hand 
Will  drench  with  Lochlins  Blood  a  foreign  Land. 
Show  thy  bright  Face,  fair  Daughter  of  the  Night, 
Dart  from  between  the  Clouds  thy  filver  Light ; 

170  And  guide  his  white-fail'd  Ships  with  friendly  Ray, 
Expos'd  to  all  the  Perils  of  the  Sea : 

And 
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And  if  feme  Spirit,  fporting  in  his  Blafts, 
Diredis  yon  low-hung  Cloud  which  Heav'n  o'ercafts; 
Refrain  from  Terapefts ;   and  his  VelTels  fteer 
175   From  latent  Rocks,  thou  Rider  of  the  Air  ! 

Thus, 


V.  172.  And  if  fame  Syrit,  &?<:.]  This  is  the  only  Paflage  in  the  Poem 
that  has  the  Appearance  of  Religion.  But  CtithuUin's,  Apoftrophe  to  this 
Spirit  is  accompanied  with  a  Doubt ;  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
whether  the  Hero  meant  a  Superior  Being,  or  the  Ghofls  of  deceafed  War- 
riors, who  were  fuppofed,  in  thofe  Times,  to  rule  the  Storms,  and  tranfport 
themfelves  in  a  Guft  of  Wind  from  one  Country  to  another.  The  latter 
feems  the  moft  probable.  Notwithllanding  the  poetical  Advantages  of 
OJftanh  Machinery,  we  muft  acknowledge  it  would  have  been  much  more 
beautiful  and  perfedl,  had  the  Author  difcovered  fome  Knowledge  of  a 
Supreme  Being.  Although  his  Silence  on  this  Head  has  been  accounted 
for  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Tranflator  in  a  very  probable  Manner, 
yet  ftill  it  muft  be  held  a  confiderable  Difadvantage  to  the  Poetry.  For 
the  moft  auguft  and  lofty  Ideas  that  can  embellifh  Poetry,  are  derived  from 
the  Belief  of  a  Divine  Adminiftration  of  the  Univerfe:  and  hence  the  In- 
vocation of  a  Supreme  Being,  or  at  leaft  of  fome  fuperior  Powers  who  are 
conceived  as  prefiding  over  human  Affairs,  the  Solemnities  of  religious. 
Worfliip,  Prayers  preferred,  and  Afiiftance  implored  on  critical  Occafions, 
appear  with  great  Dignity  in  the  Works  of  almoft  all  Poets,  as  chief  Orna- 
ments of  their  Compofitions.  The  Abfence  of  all  fuch  religious  Ideas  from 
OJJian's  Poetry,  is  an  obvious  Blank  in  it ;  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  we 
can  eafily  imagine  what  an  illuftnous  Figure  they  would  have  made  under 
the  Management  of  fuch  a  Genius  as  his ;  and  how  finely  they  would  have 
been  adapted  to  many  Situations  which  occur  in  his  Works. 
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Thus,  where  the  Mountain  Stream  a  Paflage  forc'd 
Between  two  Rocks,  the  mournful  Chiefs  difcours'd. 
When  Calmar  up  the  Hill  (by  all  thought  dead) 
Afcending  flow  approach'd  them  through  the  Shade. 
i8o  Spent  with  the  Wounds  he  had  received  in  Fight, 
Againft  his  bending  Spear  he  lean'd  his  Weight. 

O  Son  qS.  Matha^  fConna/  joyful  cries) 
1B5   Thrice  welcome  to  thy  Friends  deflring  Eyes ! 

From  whence  that  plaintive  Groan  ?  Then  heaves  the  Breaft 
Of  him  who  never  yet  has  Fear  exprefs'd  ? 

And  never,  Warrior  of  the  pointed  Spear  ! 
Shall  he  debafe  his  former  Deeds  by  Fear. 
X90  My  kindled  Soul  the  Sight  of  Danger  warms, 
It  leaps  exulting  at  the  Noife  of  Arms. 
I  love  the  Fight,  my  Fathers  did  the  fame, 
They  never  trembled  in  the  Field  of  Fame. 

Know 
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Know  my  Progenitors  their  lineage  trace, 
195   As  high  as  Cormar,   Author  of  the  Race  ; 
Who  bounding  o'er  the  Billows,  fearlefs  paft 
The  rougheft  Seas,  Companion  of  the  Blaft. 
A  Spirit  once  embroil'd  the  Night ;  around 
The  Waves  in  Mountains  roll,  the  Rocks  refound  : 
200  Clouds  heap'd  on  Clouds  are  blown  along  the  Sky, 
On  Wings  of  Fire  the  vivid  Lightnings  fly. 
Aftonifli'd  at  the  wild  tumultuous  Roar 
Of  warring  Elements,  he  made  to  Shore  ; 

But 

V,  198.  A  Spirit  once  emhroiVd  the  Night,  tsfc]  Befides  Ghofts,  or 
Spirits  of  departed  Men,  we  find  in  0Jfia7i  fome  Inftances  of  other  Kinds  of 
Machinery.  Spirits  of  a  fuperior  Nature  to  Ghofts  are  fometimes  alluded 
to,  which  have  Power  to  call  forth  Winds  and  Storms;  to  overturn  Forefts, 
and  to  embroil  the  Deeps,  as  in  this  Place.  The  Fidtion  here  introduced 
is  calculated  to  aggrandize  the  Anceftors  of  Calmar,  which  it  does  by 
fliowing  his  Forefather  Corwar's  Contempt  of  Danger ;  nor  is  that  Hero's 
wounding  the  Spirit  fo  unnatural  or  fo  wild  a  Fiftion  as  might  be  at  firft 
imagined,  fince,  according  to  the  Notions  of  thofe  Times,  fupernatural 
Beings  were  material,  and  confequently  vulnerable.  There  is  only  one 
more  Inftance  of  this  Kind  to  be  found  in  the  Works  of  OJ^an,  and 
that  is  the  Engagement  of  F/«^«/  with  the  Spirit  of  Loda  in  Carrec-thura. 

I  forbear 
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But  fcarce  tow'rds  Land  the  Ship  began  to  fteer, 

205  Than  blufiiing  at  the  Thought  that  he  could  fear. 
He  chang'd  again  his  Courfe,  refolv'd  to  find 
Amidft  his  Storms  the  Spirit  of  the  Wind. 
Where  white  with  Foam  ran  high  the  bellowing  Tide, 
Three  hardy  Youths  the  tilting  Veffel  guide ; 

210  While  Sword  in  Hand  advent'rous  Cormar  flood, 
Obferving  as  it  pafs'd  the  low-hung  Cloud  ; 
Which  one  Hand  feizing  by  the  curling  Head, 
He  with  the  other  rais'd  the  daring  Blade, 

And 


I  forbear  to  tranfcribe  the  Paflage,  as  it  muft  have  drawn  the  Attention 
of  every  one  who  has  read  that  Poem.  The  undaunted  Courage  of 
Fingal,  oppofed  to  the  Terrors  of  the  Scandinavian  God  j  the  Appearance 
and  Speech  of  that  awful  Spirit,  the  Wound  which  he  receives,  and 
the  Shrieic  which  he  fends,  "  as  rolled  into  himfelf,  he  rofe  upon  the 
Wind  ; "  are  full  of  the  moft  amazing  and  terrible  Majefty.  I  know 
no  Paflage  more  fublime  in  the  Writings  of  any  uninfpired  Author. 
As  for  the  Fiftion  itfelf,  there  are  poetical  Precedents  full  as  extra- 
vagant ;  for  if  Homer  be  forgiven  for  making  Diomed  attack  and 
wound  in  Battle,  the  Gods  whom  that  Chief  himfelf  worfhipped,  OJ/ian 
furely  is  pardonable  for  making  his  Hero  fuperior  to  the  God  of  a  foreign 
Territory. 

V.  224. 
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And  fought  its  Womb.  —The  Spirit  put  to  Flight, 
215  Shot  up  in  Air,  and  peaceful  left  the  Night. 

The  Moon  look'd  forth,   the  Stars  return'd  again, 
And  Cormar  unmolefted  plough'd  the  Main. 
Such  was  the  Father  of  our  ancient  Line, 
Like  him  in  Peril  Calmar  loves  to  fhine ; 
220  Who  dares  in  Danger,  always  beft  fucceeds. 
For  Danger  from  the  lifted  Sword  recedes. 
I  fay  not  this  our  Heroes  to  upbraid, 
What  Courage  could  has  bravely  been  eflay'd. 
Retire  then  now  from  L,ena\  fatal  Plain, 
225   And  facrifice  no  more  of  Blood  in  vain  : 

But 

V.  224.  Retire  then  now,  Cs?^.]  Calmar,  who  was  the  chief  Promoter 
of  the  War,  fenfible  at  length  of  the  ill  Confequence  of  fuch  Meafures, 
advifes  his  Countrymen  to  retire,  although  he  himfelf  refolved  not  to  fur- 
vive  the  public  Calamities,  of  which  he  had  been  the  principal  Occafion. 
He  feems  to  have  been  a  Man  of  a  high  Spirit,  and  warmly  attached  to  the 
Interefts  of  Cormac ;  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  he  was  defcended  of 
the  Fir-bolg,  the  declared  Enemies  of  the  Pofterity  of  Conar,  Calmar  was 
the  only  Chief  of  that  Race  of  People,  who  joined  the  Ca'e'l,  or  Irifi 
Caledonians,   during  the  Invafion  of  Swaran.     Upon   which  Account  he 

A  a  was 
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But  fave  the  Relicks  of  the  vanquifli'd  Bands, 

To  join  the  King  of  Morven  when  he  lands. 

I  heard  the  clafhing  Arms  of  Lochlins  Pow'rs  ! 

They  were  this  Way  advancing  from  the  Shores. 
230  Confult  your  Safety,  while  I  iingly  wait 

The  Foe's  Approach,  and  cover  your  Retreat ; 

My  Voice  fhall  thunder  through  the  Shades  of  Night, 

As  if  an  Army  boldly  ftood  the  Fight. 

But,  Semo\  Son  !  when  Calmar  is  a  Ghoft, 
235   Inter  his  lifelefs  Body  on  the  Coaft ; 

And  when  Ftngal  has  Swaran  overcome, 

Ered  upon  the  Heath  his  verdant  Tomb, 

By 


was  mortally  hated  by  the  Fir-lolg.  So  much  fo,  that  Borbar-Duthiil,  the 
Father  of  the  famous  Cathmor,  feafted  three  Days,  when  informed  of  his 
Death ;  and  when  the  Spear  was  brought  to  him,  with  which,  it  was  pre- 
tended, Calmar  had  been  killed,  he  took  a  favage  Satisfaction  in  feeling  it 
often  with  his  Hand ;  for  the  old  Man's  Eye-Sight  had  failed.  This  inde- 
cent Joy  for  the  Death  of  a  Foe,  however  fliocking  to  the  Humanity  of 
our  Times,  is  well  fuited  with  that  Spirit  of  Revenge,  which  fubfifted 
univerfally  in  every  Country  where  the  feudal  Syftem  was  eftablifhed. 

y.  240. 
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By  feme  mofs-cover'd  Stone,  which  may  proclaim 
To  Generations  yet  unborn  his  Name. 
240  Alcletha  fhall  rejoice  to  fee  her  Son 

Recorded,  for  aflerting  Cormacs  Throne, 
By  everlafting  Monuments  of  Stone. 


1 


Thus  he ;  and  Erins  gallant  Chief  replied  : 
Cuthullm  will  with  thee  the  War  divide ; 

Like 


V.  240.  Alcletha  Jhall  rejoice,  ^c.'\  Alcletha  (decaying  Beauty)  the 
Mother  of  Calmar.  Her  Lamentation  over  him  is  introduced  in  the  Poem 
concerning  the  Death  of  CuthuUin. 

V.  244.  CuthuUin  will  with  thee  the  War  divide.']  The  Charafter  of 
CuthuUin  is  admirably  fuftained.  Ever  fond  of  Glory,  he  feems  always 
ready  to  undertake  the  moft  hazardous  Adventures.  The  more  arduous, 
the  more  worthy  he  deems  it  to  be  attempted.  Calmar  no  fooner  propofes 
to  oppofe  the  Enemy's  Army  alone,  than  CuthuUin,  as  if  jealous  any  one 
fhould  fignalize  his  Courage  in  a  defperate  Attempt  without  him,  infills 
upon  being  a  Partner  in  the  Danger.  He  might  probably  be  confcious  to 
himfelf,  that,  by  following  Calmar^  Advice,  he  had  been  the  Caufe  of  the 
Army's  prefent  Diftrefs,  and  that  he  could  not  therefore  do  lefs  than  ven- 
ture his  Life  with  the  other,  to  extricate  it  if  poflible. 

A  a  2  V.  251. 
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245  Like  Matha\  Son  his  Soul  in  Danger  grows, 
He  loves  the  Fight  when  many  are  the  Foes. 
Let  Connal  then,  and  Carril  lead  the  Hoft, 
From  Lends  Heath,  to  fome  fecurer  Poft. 
But  when  the  Strife  is  over,  come  and  look 

250  For  our  pale  Bodies  near  this  lonely  Oak, 

Where  Nature  forms  a  Pafs,   for  few  to  ftand 
The  fierce  Encounter  of  a  num'rous  Band. 
Here  we  can  check  a-while  the  hoftile  Train, 


Though  from  an  iron  Cloud  their  Arrows  rain. 


OSon 


V.  251.  Where  Nature  forms  a  Fafs,  i£c.'\  However  OJfian  exalts  the 
Courage  and  Intrepidity  of  his  Heroes,  he  is  always  careful  to  adhere 
ftriftiy  to  the  Rules  of  Probability.  He  does  not  make  Cuthullin  and 
Calmar  engage  the  Enemy  in  open  Field,  which  would  have  been  rafh  and 
prefumptuous  to  the  higheft  Degree.  From  Cuthullinh  own  Words  it 
plainly  appears,  that  they  only  propofed  to  check  their  March  in  fome 
narrow  Pafs,  till  their  Friends  fhould  have  Time  to  get  off-,  a  Thing  not 
only  feafible,  but  likewife  recorded  in  authentic  HKlory  as  performed,  not 
only  by  a  Handful  of  Men,  but  even  a  fingle  Man,  as  by  Codes,  who  is 
faid  to  have  (lopped  the  whole  Army  of  Porfenna,  while  his  Party  cut 
down  the  Sublician  Bridge. 
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255   O  Son  o^  Fili  t  fwifter  than  the  Breath 
Of  airy  Spirits,  fly  o'er  Lends  Heath. 
Inform  Fingal,  the  Monarch  of  the  Waves 
Will  Erin  overpow'r  and  make  them  Slaves, 
Unlefs  he  haflens  forward  to  their  Aid ; 

260  In  him  our  laft  and  only  Hope  is  laid  ! 

Oh  that  he  fet  the  Fields  of  Fight  on  Flame, 
Bright  as  the  welcome  Sun's  returning  Beam, 
When  after  wintry  Storms,  and  Floods  of  Rain, 
He  fhines  upon  the  Hills  of  Grafs  ferene. 

265        While  thus  they  argu'd,  the  approaching  Day 

Dawn'd  in  the  Eaft,  and  Cromld^  Head  look'd  gray. 
The  Scandinavians^  favour'd  by  the  Night, 
Had  gain'd  th'  Afcent,  and  now  advanc'd  in  Sight. 
When  Matha\  Son,  recruiting  all  his  Force, 

270  Rofe  in  his  kindled  Soul  to  check  their  Courfe : 

But 
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But  pale  and  languid  look'd  the  Warrior's  Face, 
His  Father's  Spear  could  fcarce  fupport  his  Pace  i 
(The  Spear  from  Laras  Hall  the  Hero  bore, 
While  piercing  Grief  his  Mother's  Bofom  tore.) 
275  Till  faint,  and  quite  deferted  by  his  Strength, 
He  ftopp'd  ;  and  reeling,  flowly  funk  at  length. 
So  falls  an  Oak,  on  Cona%  filent  Field, 
Through  Time  decay'd  ;  to  Time  what  muft  not  yield  ? 

The  blue-ey'd  Chief  of  Erin  yet  remains, 

280  And  the  whole  Weight  of  War  unmov'd  fuftains ; 

As  fome  firm  Rock,  amidft  the  fandy  Bay, 

Expos'd  to  all  the  Fury  of  the  Sea ; 

When 

V.  281.  ^s  fome  firm  Rock,  (Jc.']  Homer,  in  the  15th  Book  of  the 
Iliad,  has  this  fame  Comparifon,  where  the  Grecian  Phalanx,  battered  on 
every  Side,  refifts  the  repeated  Attacks  of  HeSlor  and  his  Trojans. 

Hun  Trhpyi  V.  6l8. 

"H^i^aTo;,  /ntva^>J,  7ro>.i>i;  a>ii  iyyv;  huatf 
Ht£  |UEV£i  >~iy£jiv  avi/xuv  >jxi^rtpa  xzXiuOa, 
K-i/Mfra  ft  Tfo(poevT«,  ret  te  Trpojepiuynai  auiyiV 

So 
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When  mountain-high  the  rolling  Billows  come, 
And  dafliing  on  its  Sides,  eje<3:  their  Foam : 
285  Loud  roars  the  Tempeft  from  the  vaft  Profound ; 
The  neighb'ring  Hills  along  the  Coaft  refound. 
So  ftands  the  Chief,  a  Man  againfl:  a  Hoft, 
Whom  not  an  Army  can  expel  his  Paft. 

Now 


So  fome  tall  Rock  o'erhangs  the  hoary  Main, 
By  Winds  aflail'd,  by  Billows  beat  in  vain, 
Unmov'd  it  hears  above,  the  Tempefbs  blow. 
And  fees  the  wat'ry  Mountain  break  below. 

Pope. 

Virgil  has  imitated  this  in  the  loth  Book  of  the  ^nei?,  where  Mezentius., 
aflaulted  by  his  Tufcan  Subjeds,  is  reprefented  thus. 

Ilk  velut  rupes  vajtum  qu<£  prodit  in  cequor, 
Ohvia  ventorum  furiis,  expojlaque  ponto. 
Vim  cun^am,  atqiie  minas  perfert  ccslique  marif^ue., 
Ipfa  immota  mamns. 

He,  like  a  folid  Rock  by  Seas  inclos'd. 
To  raging  Winds  and  roaring  Waves  oppos'd  ; 
From  his  proud  Summit  looking  down,  difdains 
Their  empty  Menace,  and  unmov'd  remains. 

Drydek. 

There 
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Now  from  the  early  Mift  the  Seas  exhale, 
290  Appear'd  the  Caledonians  under  Sail : 

Like  Groves  in  Clouds  ftand  thick  their  nodding  Mafts, 
With  Canvafs  Wino;s  extended  to  the  Blafts. 
When  Swaran  faw  them  bearing  in  from  Sea, 
He  ceas'd  th'  AfTault,  and  call'd  his  Pow'rs  away. 

As 

There  is  likewife  a  beautiful  Comparifon  of  this  Kind  in  the  7th  Book, 
where  old  Latinus  is  defcribed  befet  by  his  People,  who  are  urgent  and 
clamorous  for  a  War  with  the  Trojans. 

lUe,  velut  pelagi  rupes,  immota  rejijlit : 
Ut  pelagi  rupes,  magna  veniente  fragorey 
■  ^a  fefe,  mult  is  circumlatrantibus  tindis. 
Mole  tenet :  fcopoli  nequicquam  et  fpumea  circum 
Saxa  fremunt,  laterique  illifa  refunditur  alga. 

But  like  a  Rock  unmov'd,  a  Rock  that  braves 
The  raging  Tempeft  and  the  rifing  Waves, 
Propp'd  on  himfclf  he  ftands  :   his  folid  Sides 
Wafh  off  the  Sea-Weeds,  and  the  founding  Tides. 

Dryden. 

V.  293.  When  Svvaran  faw  them  bearing  in  from  Sea,  i^c.l  The  unex- 
pefted  Manner  in  which  the  Poet  extricates  Cuthullin,  by  the  fudden  Ap- 
pearance of  the  C<j/(?^ot/^«  Fleet,  is  more  natural  and  pleafing,  than  if  the 

Interpofition 
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295  As  through  the  hundred  Ifles  of  Inijiore, 

The  roaring  Tides  retreating  leave  the  Shore  ; 

So 


Interpofition  of  fome  Deity  had  been  employed  on  the  Occafion,  It  was 
the  conftant  Praftice  of  the  ancient  Highland  Bards  never  to  mention  Reli- 
gion in  their  profane  Poetry,  much  lefs  to  bring  any  heavenly  Affiftance 
to  the  Support  of  their  Heroes  :  For  that  Race  of  Men,  fays  Mr.  MaC' 
pherfon,  carried  the  Notions  of  martial  Honour  to  an  extravagant  Pitch. 
Any  Aid  given  to  their  Heroes  in  Battle,  was  thought  to  derogate  from 
their  Fame ;  and  the  Glory  of  the  Aftion  was  immediately  transferred  to 
him  that  had  given  the  Aid.  Homer,  by  a  contrary  Condud,  reduces  hii 
Heroes  to  be  little  better  than  Puppets.  Not  one  of  them  performs  any 
Adlion  of  Eclat,  but  with  the  Affiftance  of  fome  Deity  :  even  Achilles 
himfelf  is  every  where  aided  by  fuperior  Powers.  It  is  Jupiter  who  infpires 
He£ior  with  Boldnefs  to  perform  the  illuftrious  Adions  that  are  fo  finely 
defcribed  in  the  15th  Book-,  and  it  is  Jupiter  who,  changing  Sides,  fills 
his  Heart  with  Difmay.  Glaucus,  defperately  wounded,  fupplicates  Apollo, 
is  miraculoufly  healed,  and  returns  to  the  Battle  perfeftly  found.  HeSlor^ 
ftruck  to  the  Ground  with  a  Stone,  and  at  the  Point  of  giving  up  the 
Ghort,  is  cured  by  Apollo,  and  fent  back  to  the  Battle  with  redoubled 
Vigour.  No  one  can  be  fo  blind  as  not  to  perceive  the  bad  Tendency  of 
fuch  Machinery*.  Notwithftanding  therefore  all  the  Pains  which  the 
Critics  have  taken  to  juftify  the  Gods  oi  Homer,  and  in  fpite  of  the  Mag- 
nificence and  Sublimity  with  which  the  Poet  has  defcribed  their  Councils 
and  their  Condufl;  we  muft  think,  upon  the  Whole,  they  ferved  only  to 
outrage  Probability  ;  to  detraft  from  the  principal  Characters  of  the  Poem  ; 
to  difgrace  the  Religion  of  Greece;  and  corrupt  the  Morals  of  Mankind, 

*  See  Critical  Revieiv  (ox  Dicemher  1761.    No.  71, 

B  b  Though 
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So  vaft,  immenfe  and  loud  defcend  the  Foe, 
To  meet  the  King  of  defert  Hills  below. 
But  bending,  weeping,  flow,  deprefs'd  in  Mind, 
300  And  dragging  his  long  Lance  on  Earth  behind, 
The  Son  of  Se?m  mov'd  from  where  he  flood, 
And  funk  difconfolate  in  Cromlas  Wood. 
Afham'd  at  his  Defeat,  he  would  not  join 
The  King  of  Morven  (who  had  feen  him  fliine 

In 


Though  the  Gods  oi  Virgil  avoid  fquabbling  in  the  fame  indecent  Manner 
they  do  in  Homer,  yet  they  interfere  too  much  with  the  Aftion  of  the 
Poem.  A  Pilot,  fpent  with  watching,  cannot  fall  afleep  and  drop  into  the 
Sea  by  natural  Means.  Mneas  cannot  efcape  unhurt  in  Battle,  unlefs 
Venus  is  at  Hand  to  turn  afide  the  Darts  that  are  aimed  at  him.  But  what 
principally  lets  down  the  Heroes  of  the  iEneis,  is,  that  ySneas,  the  Hero 
of  it,  was  only  a  fecondary  Charafter  for  Valour  in  the  Iliad,  which  the 
Reader  always  bearing  in  Mind,  muft  greatly  leflen  in  his  Opinion  the 
Strength  and  Prowefs  of  thofe  he  conquers ;  at  lead,  it  has  always  had  that 
Effeft  upon  me. 

V.  301.  ne  Son  o/Semo  mov'd  from  where  he  flood.']  As  Fir.gal  is  now 
immediately  to  enter  upon  A6lion,  Cuthullin  is  made  to  retire.  The  latter 
being  a  Hero  of  the  higheft  Clafs ;  daring,  magnanimous,  and  exquifitely 
fenfible  to  Honour ;  we  become  attached  to  his  Interefts,  and  are  deeply 

touched 
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305   In  former  Wars,  and  hail'd  him  from  the  Field, 
When  he  fuccefsful  made  the  Mighty  yield) 
But  to  avoid  him,  fought  the  lone  Retreat 
A  Cave  beftow'd,  and  thus  bewail'd  his  Fate. 

What  Defolation  !   What  a  People  loft  ! 
310  The  hoftile  Sword  has  wafted  C77//Vs  Hoft. 

Where  are  my  chearful  Comrades  at  the  Feaft  ? 
On  bloody  Beds  they  lie  in  endlefs  Reft. 
I  ftiall  not  in  the  Heath  their  Footfteps  trace, 
Or  hear  their  Voices  at  the  Mountain  Chace. 
315   Ghofts  of  departed  Warriors !  mount  the  Winds, 
And  meet  CuthulUn  on  his  Hill  of  Hinds ; 

Attend 


couched  with  his  Diftrefs :  and  after  all  the  Admiration  raifed  for  him  in 
the  firft  Part  of  the  Poem,  it  is  a  ftrong  Proof  of  Offianh  mafterly  Genius, 
that  he  durft  adventure  to  produce  to  us  another  Hero,  compared  with 
whom,  even  the  great  CuthulUn  fhould  be  only  an  inferior  Perfonage  •, 
and  who  fhould  rife  as  far  above  him,  as  CuthulUn  rifes  above  the  reft. 

B  b  2  V.  329. 
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Attend  his  Plaints,  when  murm'ring  thro'  the  Grove, 

You  make  the  mofly  Trees  of  Tura  move. 

For  there  obfcure  fliall  pafs  my  future  Days, 
320  Remote  from  Battles,  and  the  Voice  of  Praife  ; 

Where  not  a  Bard  my  Deeds  will  celebrate, 

Nor  monumental  Stone  my  Name  repeat. 

O  fair  Bragela  !  mourn  me  with  the  Dead, 

My  Dreams  of  Glory  are  for  ever  fled. 
325   Thus  for  himfelf  and  Friends,  the  Chief  complain'd, 

When  lofty  Cromlas  fllent  Woods  he  gain'd. 

Mean  Time  to  Land  the  Fleet  of  Morven  fleers ; 
Tall  in  his  Ship  the  great  Fijjgal  appears ; 
His  mighty  Spear,  far  blazing  like  a  Star, 
330  Is  pointed  tow'rds  the  Shore,  a  Sign  of  War. 

Not 


V.  326.  His  mighty  Spear,  £f?f.]  If  a  Man,  upon  his  firft  landing 
in  a  ftrange  Country,  kept  the  Point  of  his  Spear  forward,  it  denoted,  in 
thofe  Days,  that  he  came  in  a  hoftile  Manner,  and  accordingly  he  was 

treated 
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Not  half  fo  dreadful  looks  the  Flame  of  Death, 
At  Midnight  fetting  green  on  Malmor\  Heath  : 
The  Moon  fhrinks  back  with  all  the  heav'nly  Hoft  j 
The  Trav'ller  fees,  and  yields  himfelf  for  loft. 

When 

treated  as  an  Enemy,,  if  he  kept  the  Point  behin,d  him,  it  was  a  Token  of 
Friendfhip,  and  he  was  immediately  invited  to  the  Feaft,  according  to  the 
Hofpitality  of  the  Times. 

V.  331.    Not  half  fo  dreadful  looks  the  Flame  of  I>eath,  t^c-l     Homer' % 
Comparifon  of  Achilles  to  the  Dog-Star,  is  very  fublime. 

Tov  5'  0  yipuv  TlplaiMOi  TrpZ-roi;  i'Siv  6p6a>^/,ai(ft,  Iliad,  XXII.  V.  25. 

TlaiJ.<palvovff ,  air'  afEp,  k'^i(T<7VfMvov  i7£S('o;o 
'O;  pa  T  Q'jrap-ni  ilaiv'  afii»Mt  0£  0(  auyai 
^alvonat  '^cM.oTo'i  fin'  arpaai  vmro^  apioXya' 
"Ov  TE  xiv  'Q-piiivci  sTtixMaiv  HoXtomn' 
Aai^TTpoTaTOi  fjih  oy'  £?"(,  kuxov  Se  rs  ayifJ.oe  TETWTai, 

Kal  T£  ^E^EI  WoMIoV  ItUplTO'l  'ilx'hWi  ^pOTOITiV 

Him,  as  he  blazing  fhot  acrofs  the  Field, 
The  careful  Eyes  of  Priam  firft  beheld. 
Not  half  fo  dreadful  rifes  to  the  Sight, 
Thro'  the  thick  Gloom  of  fome  tempeftuous  Night, 
Orion's  Dog,  (the  Year  when  Autumn  weighs) 
And  o'er  the  feebler  Stars  exerts  his  Rays ; 
Terrific  Glory  !  for  his  burning  Breath 
Taints  the  red  Air  with  Fevers,  Plagues,  and  Death. 

Pope.    Iliad,  XXII. 
Th« 
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335       When  thus  the  King  —  We  are  arrived  too  late  ! 
Our  Friends  already  have  the  Battle  met ; 
I  fee  their  Blood.  —  Sad,   Le72a  !  are  thy  Plains  ; 
In  Cromla\  Oaks  a  mournful  Silence  reigns : 
For  there  the  Hunters  in  their  Strength  have  bled, 

340  And  brave  Cuthulli?i  lies  among  the  Dead. 
Hafte,  Fillan  and  fair  Ryno  !  call  to  Arms, 
Sound  on  my  Horn  of  War  the  loud  Alarms  j 

On 


The  Hero's  Appearance  in  Homer  is  more  magnificent,  in  OJfian  more 
terrible;  and  this  is  the  Diftindtion  between  the  Sublimity  ofthefetwo 
Poets.  Homer's  Sublimity  is  accompanied  with  more  Impetuofity  and 
Fire ;  0£iaiC%  with  more  of  a  folemn  and  awful  Grandeur.  The  former 
hurries  you  along ;  the  latter  elevates,  and  fixes  you  in  Aftonifhment. 
Homer  is  moft  fublime  in  Adtions  and  Battles ;  OJJian,  in  Defcription  and 
Sentiment.  In  the  Pathetic,  Homer,  when  he  chufes  to  exert  it,  has  great 
Power ;  but  OJJian  exerts  that  Power  much  oftener,  and  has  the  Charafter 
of  Tendernefs  far  more  deeply  imprinted  on  his  Works.  No  Poet  knew 
better  how  to  feize  and  melt  the  Heart.  With  regard  to  Dignity  of  Senti- 
ment, the  Pre-eminence  muft  clearly  be  given  to  OJfian.  This  is  indeed  a 
furprizing  Circumftance,  that  in  Point  of  Humanity,  Magnanimity,  and 
virtuous  Feelings  of  every  Kind,  our  rude  Celtic  Bard  fhould  be  diftin- 
guilTied  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  not  only  the  Heroes  of  Homer,  but  even  thofe 
of  the  polite  and  refined  Virgil.,  are  left  far  behind  by  thofe  of  OJfian. 

V.  341. 
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On  yonder  Rock's  aerial  Summit  ftand, 
And  let  it  echo  through  the  Sea  and  Land, 

345  From  Lamdarg^  Tomb,  the  Chief  of  other  Daysj 
Defy  the  gloomy  Monarch  of  the  Seas. 
Be  not  difmay'd,  but  like  your  Father  fpeak, 
When  at  his  Voice  encount'ring  Armies  fhake. 
This  dark  and  gloomy  Man  I  long  to  meet ! 

350  I  here  impatient  his  Arrival  wait ; 

And  let  him  with  his  Thoufands  come  along, 
The  Friends  of  Eri7t  are  in  Battle  ftrong. 
Swift  Ryno  like  a  Gleam  of  Lightning  fped, 
And  Fillan  followed  like  an  Autumn  Shade. 

355  Around  the  Heath  the  Horn  of  War  they  blew, 

Nor  ceas'd  to  blow,  till  Lochlin  came  in  View. 

As 

V.  34K  Eafte^  Fillan  and  fair  Ryno.]  Thefe  two  were  Sons  to  Fingal: 
for  after  the  Death  of  Rofcrana,  the  Daughter  of  Cor'mac  King  of  Ireland, 
and  Mother  of  OJfian,  Fingal  in  one  of  his  Expeditions  to  Inijlore,  fell  in 
Love  with  Clatho,  Daughter  of  Cathulla,  King  of  that  Ifland,  and  took 
her  to  Wife.  Clatho  was  the  Mother  of  Fillan,  Fergus,  and  Ryno,  and  a 
Daughter  named  Bofwina,  mentioned  in  the  Poem  entitled  the  Battle  o/Lora. 
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As  fwiff  returning  from  the  Land  of  Snow, 
The  eddy  Waves  of  rapid  Ocean  flow  ; 
So  vaft,  fo  loud,  the  Foes  defcending  pour 


360  From  Lenas,  Heath  to  meet  us  on  the  Shore. 


In 


V.  357.  As  fwift  returning  from  the  Land  of  Snow,  i^c.']  Offian  here 
probably  means  the  boifterous  Sea  between  the  Oreades  and  Caithnefs,  called 
the  Pentlmd  Frith,  of  which  Buchanan  (in  his  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  Lib.  i.) 
gives  the  following  Account.  "  The  Sea  is  there  very  raging  and  tem- 
peftuous,  which  is  caufed,  not  only  by  the  Violence  of  the  Winds,  and 
the  Pofuion  of  the  heavenly  Conftellations,  but  alfo  by  the  Meeting  of 
contrary  Tides,  raifed  up,  and  flowing  in  from  the  Weftern  Ocean,  and 
making  fuch  a  Conflid:  between  the  Streights  of  the  Land,  that  the  Surges, 
occafioned  thereby,  fometimes  meeting  oppofite  one  to  another,  and  being 
all  impetuoufly  whirled  together,  cannot  be  pafled,  neither  by  Oars  nor 
Sails.  If  any  Mariners  dare  come  too  near,  one  of  thefe  three  Mifchiefs 
befals  them.  They  are  either  driven  back,  with  a  forcible  Violence,  into 
the  Sea  ;  or  elfe,  by  the  Rapidity  of  the  foaming  Waves,  they  are  dafhed 
upon  Shelves  and  Rocks ;  or,  laftly,  are  fwallowed  up  by  the  rolling  Vor- 
tices of  the  ingulphing  Waters.  There  are  only  two  Seafons,  wherein  thefe 
Streights  are  paflable  •,  either  when  upon  the  falling  back  of  the  Tides,  the 
Conflid  of  the  Waters  ceafing,  the  Sea  is  thereby  calmed ;  or  elfe  when  it 
comes  in  a  full  Channel,  to  the  Height  of  its  Increafe  at  Spring  Tides, 
that  Force  languifhing  on  both  Sides,  which  raifed  and  made  the  Waters 
tempeftuous  and  ftormy  -,  the  Ocean,  as  it  were,  founding  a  Retreat  to  its 
Storms,  and  thereupon  the  mountainous  Surges  do  retire  into  their  own 
proper  Caverns  and  Recefles.  '* 
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In  fhining  Arms  the  Sov'reign  of  the  Tides, 
To  Combat  haftens  with  gigantic  Strides : 
His  dark-brown  Cheeks  with  kindled  Fury  glow, 
His  Eyes  in  Sparkles  lighten  on  the  Foe. 

365        Fingal  beheld  him,  and  awhile  refign'd 
To  tender  Pity  all  his  mighty  Mind. 
He  recolleded  all  what  pafs'd  that  Day, 
When  cold  on  Earth  his  Agandecca  lay  ; 
What  Lamentations  youthful  Swaran  made, 

370  When  his  white-bofom'd  Sifter  he  faw  dead. 
The  dear  Remembrance  of  the  Maid  he  lov'd, 
And  Brother's  Grief,  the  gen'rous  Hero  mov'd. 
To  fend  his  Bard  to  call  him  to  the  Feaft. 
Old  Ulli?t  went,  and  thus  the  King  addrefs'd. 

375       Oh  thou  !  whom  Lochlins,  many  Realms  obey, 
With  Rocks  encircled  by  the  founding  Sea ; 

C  c  The 
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The  King  of  Morvefi  calls  thee  to  the  Feaft, 
His  Banquet  ftiare,  and  pafs  the  Day  in  Reft. 
As  foon  as  Morning  has  renevv'd  the  I^ight, 
380  Then  fhine  in  Arms,  and  break  the  Shields  in  Fight. 

To  him  the  brutal  Tyrant  in  a  Rage  — 
The  People  fhall  without  Delay  engage  ; 
The  Tafte  of  Food  my  Palate  fhall  not  know. 
Till  pale  on  Earth  your  hateful  King  lies  low ;, 
385  Then  will  my  Feaft  be  fpread  upon  the  Field, 
But  now  I  break  in  War  the  echoing  Shield. 

Fingal,  when  told  the  Monarch  of  the  Tide 
Difdain'd  his  Offer,  with  a  Spiile  replied. 
Let  the  Barbarian  then  abftain  from  Food,. 
390  Till  he  has  fatisiied  his  Third  for  Blood. 

Come  on,  my  Sons !  with  Courage  charge  the  Foe, 
Break  the  refounding  Shield  at  ev'ry  Blow. 

Let 
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Let  0Jfta7i  to  his  Father's  Side  be  near. 

Let  Gaul  his  dreadful  Fauchion  wave  in  Air ; 

395   The  twanging  Bow  let  eager  Fergus  bend, 

And  Fillan.^  fwift  thro'  Heav'n  the  Jav'lin  fend. 
Beneath  the  moon-broad  Shield  let  each  advance. 
And  like  a  Meteor  dart  the  fiery  Lance^ 
Ourfelf  to  Vi6lory  fhall  fhow  the  Way, 

400   And  rudi  the  foremoft  on  yon  thick  Array. 
O'er  dying  Ranks  to  Fame  my  Path  purfue, 
And  emulate  the  Adlions  you  fhall  view. 

As 


V.  %<^s-  '^^^  twanging  Bow  let  eager  Fergus  hendi\  This  Fergus^  ac- 
cording to  fome  Traditions,  was  the  Anceftor  of  Fergus,  the  Son  of  Ere 
or  Arcath,  commonly  called  Fergus  the  Second  in  the  Scotch  Hiftories. 
The  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Fergus  over  the  Scots  is  placed,  by  the 
moft  approved  Annals  of  Scotland,  in  the  fourth  Year  of  the  fifth  Age ;  a 
full  Century  after  the  Death  of  Ojjian.  The  Genealogy  of  his  Family  is 
recorded  thus  by  the  Highland  Senachies :  Fergus  Mac-Areath,  Mac- 
Chongael,  Mac-Fergus,  Mac-Fion-Gael  na  buai ;  i.  e.  Fergus  the  Son  of 
Arcath,  the  Son  of  Congal,  the  Son  of  Fergus,  the  Son  of  Fingal  the 
Vidorious. 

C  c  2  v.  403. 
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As  when  a  Hundred  diff'rent  Winds  contend, 
Or  from  a  hundred  Hills  the  Streams  defcend  ; 
405  As  gloomy  Clouds  encounter  in  the  Sky, 
Or  o'er  the  Rocks  the  foaming  Surges  fly, 

With 


V.  403.  Js  when  a  hundred  diff'rent  Winds  contend,  G?f.]  There  is,  in 
the  14th  Book  of  the  Iliad,  a  very  noble  Defcription  of  a  general  Engage- 
ment, which  nearly  refembles  this. 

OwTE  fiaXacTirnj  kujjm  Toaov  Goad  tt^oti  'XffsWt  V,  394. 

OuTi  TTvpoi  Ttx7(ro5  y£  5roT»  &poiJu>i  aWo/iivoio, 

,    •  Out  a\tiJ,Oi  To<7(rov  ye  ttoti  Spycriv  l-i'iKoi/.oiaiii 

'Hmu,  ore  fuxf^tra  fisy^  €pt//,tTou  xa^EsraiwoV 
"OiriTM  apa  Tpim  xcu  AxcuSv  £57■^ETO  ^uvri, 
Aeiwv  ave'avTuv,  ot  h:  aXNTi'SQ^un  opwaav. 


Not  half  fo  loud  the  bellowing  Deeps  refoiind, 
"When  ftormy  Winds  difclofe  the  dark  Profound ; 
Lefs  loud  the  Winds,  that  from  th'  Molian  Hall 
Roar  through  the  Woods,  and  make  whole  Forefts  fall;, 
Lefs  loud  the  Woods,  when  Flames  in  Torrents  pour. 
Catch  the  dry  Mountain,  and  its  Shades  devour. 
With  fuch  a  Rage  the  meeting  Hofts  are  driv'n. 
And  fuch  a  Clamour  fhakes  the  founding  Heav'n. 

Pope, 

Homer 
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With  fuch  a  dreadful  Roar,  defpifing  Death, 
The  flioutlng  Armies  clos'd  on  Lenas  Heath. 
The  mingled  Cries  of  Nations  met  in  Fight, 
410  Spread  o'er  the  Hills,  like  Thunder  in  the  Night, 
When  burft  the  Clouds,  and  with  a  hideous  Yell, 
A  thoufand  Ghofts  the  howling  Tempeft  fwell. 

As  from  the  frozen  Regions  of  the  North, 
The  fhadowy  Form  of  Trenmor  rufliing  forth, 

Intimidates 


Homer  here,  much  in  the  Manner  of  OJJian,  heaps  Simile  on  Simile,  to 
exprefs  the  Vaftnefs  of  the  Idea  with  which  his  Imagination  feems  to 
labour.  But  the  Circumdance  of  the  Cries  of  the  Combatants,  in  OJfian, 
being  likened  to  the  Shrieks  of  Ghofts  amidft  a  Tempeft,  is  fuperior  to 
any  Comparifon  Homer  ufes,  and  is  an  Image  of  more  awful  Sublimity 
than  was  ever  employed  to  heighten  the  Terror  of  Battle.  It  prefents 
Ideas  fo  uncommon  to  the  Mind,  as  fill  it  with  the  ucmoft  Admiration, 
and  fix  it  in  Aftonilhment.  This  is  the  higheft  Effedl  of  the  Sublime, 
and  to  produce  it,  requires  a  Genius  glowing  with  the  ftrongeft  and  warmeft 
Conception  of  fome  Objeft  awful,  great,  or  magnificent. 

V.  414.    The  Jhadowy  Form  of  Trenmor  rujhing  forth.']     It  was  long 
thought,  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  that  Storms   were  raifed  by  the  Ghofts 

of 
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415   Intimidates  with  Storms  his  native  Shore, 
And  bids  a  fudden  Blaft  on  Morven  roar ; 
Which  in  its  rapid  Courfe  o'erturns  the  Rocks, 
And  ftrews  the  echoing  Heath  with  fallen  Oaks : 
From  Hill  to  Hill  the  ftalking  Spe6lre  treads, 

420  His  dire  Approach  convulfive  Nature  dreads. 
So  mov'd  Fingal,  nor  lefs  Deftruflion  makes. 
As  through  the  Scandinavian  Ranks  he  breaks. 
Where-e'er  the  Lightning  of  his  Fauchion  flames, 
The  Heroes  fall,  the  Blood  defcends  in  Streams  : 

425  For,  as  if  Youth  again  his  Arm  had  brac'd. 

He  mows  down  Hofts,  and  lays  the  Battle  wafte. 

Young  Ryno,  emulous  to  match  his  Sire, 

Rufli'd  to  the  Conflid  like  a  Beam  of  Fire. 

The 

of  the  Deceafed.  This  Notion  is  ftill  entertained  by  the  Vulgar,  for  they 
think  that  Whirlwinds  and  fudden  Squalls  of  Wind  are  occafioncd  by 
Spirits,  who  tranfport  themfelves,  in  that  Manner,  from  one  Place  to 
another, 

Y-  435- 
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The  Son  of  Morni^  with  eontradied  Brow, 
430  Wav'd  high  his  Sword,  and  plung'd  amidft  the  Foe  : 
Him  Fergus  follow'd  fwifter  than  the  Wind, 
And  Fillan  like  a  Mift  purfu'd  behind. 

As  from  fome  Mountain,  by  an  Earthquake  fhook. 
Impetuous  falls  the  Fragment  of  a  Rock  ; 
435   ^IF'^^-)  exulting  in  his  Father's  Might, 

Broke  through  the  Phalanx,  and  let  in  the  Light, 
My  furious  Blows  ftretch'd  many  on  the  Plain, 
My  Sword  gleam'd  difmal  o'er  the  Heaps  of  Slain. 

At 


V.  435.  Offian,  exulting  in  his  Father's  Might,  tSc^  The  Share  which 
OJfian  himfelf  had  in  the  Tranfaftions  which  he  records,  muft  be  confidered 
as  no  fmall  Advantage  to  the  Work.  For  Truth  makes  an  ImprefTion  on 
the  Mind  far  beyond  any  Fiftion  :  and  no  Man,  let  his  Imagination  be 
ever  fo  ftrong,  relates  any  Events  fo  feelingly,  as  thofe  in  which  he  has 
been  interefted ;  paints  any  Scene  fo  naturally,  as  one  which  he  has  feen ; 
or  draws  any  Charafters  in  fiich  ftrong  Colours,  as  thofe  which  he  has 
perfonally  known.  It  is  confidered  as  an  Advantage  of  the  Epic  SubjedV, 
to  be  taken  from  a  Period  fo  diftant,  as  by  being  involved  in  the  Darknefs 

of 
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At  that  Time  Age  had  not  my  Locks  turn'd  gray, 
44.0  Nor  from  my  Eyes  debarr'd  the  Light  of  Day  ! 
My  Arm  was  not  too  weak  to  bear  the  Shield, 
Nor  in  the  Race  had  then  my  Swiftnefs  fail'd. 

Who  can  relate  how  fierce  the  Battle  ftorm'd, 
The  many  Feats  of  Arms  hy  Chiefs  perform'd ; 
445  Or  count  the  mighty  Numbers  of  the  Dead, 
When  great  Fingal  himfelf  to  Slaughter  led. 
And  fhouting  to  the  Skies,  on  Lochlin  flew, 
Confum'd  their  Strength,  and  all  that  met  him  flew  ? 

Repeated 


of  Tradition,  may  give  Licence  to  Fable.  Though  Offian's  Subjedl  may 
at  firft  View  appear  unfavourable  in  this  Refped:,  as  being  taken  from  his 
own  Times;  yet  when  we  refledt  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old  Age ; 
that  he  relates  what  had  been  tranfadled  in  another  Country,  at  the  Diftancc 
of  many  Years,  and  after  all  that  Race  of  Men,  who  had  been  the  Adtors, 
were  gone  off  the  Stage-,  we  fhall  find  the  Objeftion  in  a  great  Meafure 
obviated.  In  fo  rude  an  Age,  when  no  written  Records  were  known, 
when  Tradition  was  loofe,  and  Accuracy  of  every  Kind  little  attended  to, 
what  was  great  and  heroic  in  one  Generation,  eafily  ripened  into  the  mar- 
•^.ellous  in  the  next. 
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Repeated  Groans  were  heard  from  Hill  to  Hill ! 

450  But  flufli'd  with  Conqueft,  and  infatiate  ftill, 
His  bloody  Sword  the  King  of  Morven  wav'd. 
Till  from  his  Fury  Night  the  Vanquifli'd  fav'd. 
Pale,  ftaring  like  a  Herd  of  hunted  Deer, 
The  routed  Scajidinavians  fmit  with  Fear, 

455   Fled  diverfe  to  efcape  impending  Death, 

And  join'd  their  Friends  on  Lend%  gloomy  Heath. 

Where  Lubars  Stream  meander'd  o''er  the  Ground, 
We  fat,  and  heard  the  Harp's  harmonious  Sound. 
Sweet  on  the  paiTing  Gales  the  Numbers  flow, 

460  And  reach  Fingal^  who  ftation'd  next  the  Foe, 
Could  hear  the  Bards,  refponflve  to  their  Strings, 
Record  the  Race  of  Morven' %  ancient  Kings. 
He  fat  attentive  on  his  Shield  reclin'd, 
His  aged  Locks  white  waving  in  the  Wind, 

465  While  Thoughts  of  other  Years  engrofs'd  his  Mind.- 

D  d  Lean'd 
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Leand  on  his  Spear,  in  a  like  thoughtful  Mood, 
The  Pride  of  Youths,  my  lovely  Ofcar  flood. 
Upon  the  King  uninterrupted  roll'd 
His  gazing  Eyes,  aftonifh'd  to  behold 
470  A  mortal  Man  endu'd  with  fo  much  Might 
As  was  exerted  by  Fingal  in  Fight. 
The  King  perceiving,  when  the  Mufic  ceas'd, 
Embrac'd  the  Boy,  and  thus  his  Joy  exprefs'd. 

Son  of  my  Son  !  I  favv  in  Battle  fhine 
475   Thy  lifted  Sword,  and  gloried  in  our  Line. 
Go  on,  and  equal  your  Forefathers  Deeds, 
Their  great  Example  to  true  Glory  leads. 
The  Name  of  Trenmor^  Author  of  our  Birth, 
And  mighty  Trathaly  fill  the  fpacious  Earth  : 

They 


V.  478.  The  Name  <j/Trenmor.]  Trenmor  was  the  great  Grandfather  of 
Fingal.  He  is  the  moft  remote  Ancellor  that  Offian  commemorates  of  his 
own  Family ;  but  the  Genealogies  of  the  North  have  traced  his  Family 

far 
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480  They  fought  the  Battle  in  their  youthful  Days, 
The  Songs  of  Bards  now  celebrate  their  Praife. 
Be  what  they  were ;  againft  Oppreflion  ftand, 
Refill  the  ftrong,  but  fpare  the  feeble  Hand. 
On  the  Invader  of  the  People's  Rights, 

485   Rufh  like  a  Torrent  roaring  from  the  Heights  ; 

But 


far  back,  and  given  a  Lifl  of  his  Anceftors  to  Cuanmor  nan  latty  or  Conmor 
of  the  Swords,  who,  according  to  them,  was  the  firft  that  crofled  the  Great 
Sea  to  Caledonia,  from  which  Circumftance  his  Name  proceeded,  which 
fignifies  Great  Ocean.  Genealogies  of  fo  ancient  a  Date,  however,  are 
little  to  be  depended  on.  Though  few  of  the  Aftions  of  Trenmor  are 
mentioned,  he  was  the  moft  renowned  Name  of  Antiquity.  He  was  the 
firft  who  united  the  Tribes  of  the  Caledonians,  and  commanded  them,  in 
chief,  againft  the  Incurfions  of  the  Romans,  The  Cael  or  Gauls,  who 
poflefled  the  Countries  to  the  North  of  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh,  were,  ori- 
ginally, a  Number  of  diftinft  Tribes,  or  Clans,  each  fubjedt  to  his  own 
Chief,  who  was  free  and  independent  of  any  other  Power.  When  the 
Romans  invaded  them,  the  common  Danger  might,  perhaps,  have  induced 
thofe  i?ffa/«  to  join  together;  but,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  yield  to  the 
Command  of  one  of  their  own  Number,  their  Battles  were  ill  conducted, 
and  confequently  unfuccefsful.  Trenmor  was  the  firft  who  reprefented  to 
the  Chiefs,  the  bad  Confequences  of  carrying  on  their  Wars  in  this  irre- 
gular Manner,  and  advifed,  that  they  themfelves  fhould  alternately  lead  in 
Battle.  They  did  fo,  but  they  were  unfuccefsful.  When  it  came  to 
Trenmor''^  Turn,  he  totally  defeated  the  Enemy,  by  his  fuperior  Valour 

D  d  2  and 
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But  to  the  Vanquifli'd,  like  the  Southern  Gale 
Of  Spring,   be  gentle  when  thy  Arms  prevail. 
So  Trenmor  liv'd  \   fo  Trathal  rofe  to  Fame  ; 
And  thus  Fingal  has  fignaliz'd  his  Name  : 
490  The  Lightning  of  my  Steel  the  Weak  reliev'd, 
And  from  Opprefllon  hath  the  Feeble  fav'd. 

Thefe 


and  Conduft ;  which  gained  him  fuch  an  Intereft  among  the  Tribes,  that 
he,  and  his  Family  after  him,  were  regarded  as  Kings,  or,  to  ufc  the  Poet's 
Expreffion,  the  Words  of  Power  rujhed  forth  from  Selma  of  Kings.  The  re- 
gal Authority,  however,  except  in  Time  of  War,  was  but  inconfiderable, 
for  every  Chief,  within  his  own  Diftrift,  was  abfolute  and  independent. 
Trenmor  left  behind  him  two  Sons,  Trathal  here  mentioned,  who  fucceeded 
him ;  and  Conar,  who  paffing  over  into  Ireland,  gave  a  Race  of  Monarchs 
to  that  Nation. 

V.  490.  The  Lightning  of  my  Steel  the  Weak  reliev'd.']  The  Charader 
of  Fingal  is  the  greateft  imaginable :  to  do  Juftice  to  the  Poet's  Merit,  in 
fupporting  fuch  a  Charafter,  I  muft  obferve  what  is  not  commonly  attend- 
ed to,  that  there  is  no  Part  of  poetical  Execution  more  difficult,  than  to 
draw  a  perfefl:  Chara61:er  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  render  it  dirtinft  and  af- 
fedting  to  the  Mind.  Some  Strokes  of  human  Imperfeftion  and  Frailty, 
are  what  ufually  give  us  the  mofl  clear  View,  and  the  moft  fenfible  Impref- 
fion  of  a  Charader ;  becaufe  they  prefent  to  us  a  Man,  fuch  as  we  have 
feen ;  they  recall  known  Features  of  human  Nature.  When  Poets  attempt 
to  go  beyond  this  Range,    and  defcribe  a  faultlefs  Hero,    they  for  the 

mod 
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Thefe  Virtues  then  my  youthful  Breaft  inflain'd, 
When  Fainafollis  my  Protediion  claim'd. 
Mild  Beam  of  Love  !    She  crofs'd  alone  the  Main 
495  From  Craca^  where  her  Father  held  his  Reign. 

I  then 


moft  Part  fet  before  us  a  Sort  of  vague  undiftinguifhable  Character,  fuch 
as  the  Imagination  cannot  lay  hold  of,  or  realize  to  itfelf,  as  the  Objeft  of 
Affection.  We  know  how  much  Virgil  has  failed  in  this  particular.  His 
perfeft  Hero,  JEneas,  is  an  unanimated,  infipid  Perfonage,  whom  we  may 
pretend  to  admire,  but  whom  no  one  can  heartily  love.  But  what  Virgil 
has  failed  in,  Offian,  to  our  Aftonifliment,  has  fuccefsfully  executed.  His 
Fingal,  though  exhibited  without  any  of  the  common  human  Failings,  is 
neverthelefs  a  real  Man  ;  a  Character  which  touches  and  interefts  every 
Reader.  To  this  it  has  much  contributed,  that  the  Poet  has  reprefented 
him  as  an  old  Man  ;  and  by  this  has  gained  the  Advantage  of  throwing  a- 
round  him  a  great  many  Circumftances,  peculiar  to  that  Age,  which  paint 
him  to  the  Fancy  in  a  more  diftinguiflied  Light.  He  is  furrounded  with 
his  Family  ;  he  inftrufts  his  Children  in  the  Principles  of  Virtue  ;  he  is  nar- 
rative of  his  paft  Exploits;  he  is  venerable  with  the  gray  Locks  of  Age; 
he  is  frequently  difpofed  to  moralize,  like  an  old  Man,  on  human  Vanity 
and  the  Profpedl  of  Death.  There  is  more  Art,  at  leaft  more  Felicity,  in 
this,  than  may  at  firft  be  imagined.  For  Youth  and  Old  Age,  are  the 
two  States  of  human  Life,  capable  of  being  placed  in  the  mofb  pifturefque 
Lights.  Middle  Age  is  more  general  and  vague  ;  and  has  fewer  Cir- 
cumftances peculiar  to  the  Idea  of  it.  And  when  any  Objedl:  is  in  a  Situa- 
tion that  admits  it  to  be  rendered  particular,  and  to  be  cloathed  with  a  Va- 
riety of  Circumftances,  it  always  ftands  out  more  clear  and  full  in  a  poeti- 
cal Defcription, 
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I  then  from  Cond^  Heath  was  coming  Home, 
And  few  were  with  me,  when  on  Ocean's  Foam 
We  faw  a  diftant  Boat :    the  white-faiVd  Maft 
Flew,  like  a  Mift,  before  the  whiftling  Blaft. 

500  We  flood  awhile,  till  now  approaching  near, 

We  could  perceive  that  Sun-beam,  Cracd%  Fair. 
She  feem'd  affeded  with  uncommon  Woes  ; 
With  frequent  Sighs  her  fnowy  Bofom  rofe, 
The  Wind  was  in  her  dark  diflievell'd  Hair, 

505   And  on  her  rofy  Cheek  appear'd  the  Tear. 

Bright  Sun  of  Beauty  !  (mildly  I  addrefs'd 
The  weeping  Maid)  what  Sigh  is  in  that  Breaft  ? 
Say,  lovely  Stranger  !  can  I  give  Relief, 
Or  mitigate  the  Violence  of  thy  Grief? 
510  Though  not  the  oldell  on  the  Lift  of  Fame, 
Among  the  Mighty  ftands  enroll'd  my  Name ; 

I  have 
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I  have  a  Heart  that  knows  not  what  is  Fear, 
An  Arm  devoted  to  proted  the  Fair. 

I  faid  ;   the  Virgin  gave  me  this  Reply> 
515  O  King  of  Shells  !  to  thee  diftrefs'd  I  fly  ; 
RenownM  Defender  of  the  helplefs  Maid  I 
Now  one  in  Mifery  implores  thy  Aid. 

No 


V.  516.  Rcnowri'd  Defender  of  the  helplefs  Maid.]  The  Fame  of  FingaPs 
Charadler  for  Equity  and  Valour,  made  him  the  univerfal  Patron  of  the 
Injured.  He  was  frequently  applied  to  by  the  Oppreffed,  and  OJ/ian  relates 
many  Expeditions  undertaken  by  himfelf,  or  fome  of  his  Chieftains  by  his 
Orders,  purpofely  to  redrefs  their  Grievances.  In  the  Poem  of  Cathlin  of 
Clutka,  are  mentioned  the  Signals  prefented  to  Fingal,  by  thofe  who  came 
to  demand  his  Aid.  The  Suppliants  held,  in  one  Hand,  a  Shield  covered 
with  Blood,  and  in  the  other  a  broken  Spear;  the  firft  a  Symbol  of  the 
Death  of  their  Friends,  the  laft  an  Emblem  of  their  own  helplefs  Situation, 
If  the  King  chofe  to  grant  Succours,  which  generally  was  the  Cafe,  he 
reached  to  them  the  Shell  of  Feafts,  as  a  Token  of  his  Hofpitality  and 
friendly  Intention  towards  them. 

It  may  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  Reader  to  lay  before  him  the  Cere- 
mony of  the  Cran-lara,  which  was  of  a  fimilar  Nature,  and,  till  very  lately, 
ufed  in  the  Highlands.  When  the  News  of  an  Enemy  came  to  the  Refi- 
dence  of  the  Chief,  he  immediately  killed  a  Goat  with  his  own  Sword, 

dipped 
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No  vulgar  Wretch  before  thee  ftands  :    I  fpring, 
Though  here  a  Suppliant  come,  from  Cracas  King. 

520  A  thoufand  Lovers  fought  me  for  a  Bride, 
Cromalds  Hills  have  to  their  Groans  replied. 
But  Soras  Chief,  more  haughty  than  the  reft. 
Pretending  Love,  his  hateful  Suit  addrefs'd. 
Proud  of  the  Sword,  which  like  the  Lightning's  Beam 

525  Shone  on  his  Side,  he  boldly  fpoke  his  Flame. 
Two  low'ring  Brows  his  fvvarthy  Face  deform. 
His  boift'rous  Soul  is  always  in  a  Storm  : 

I  loath'd 


dipped  the  End  of  a  half-burned  Piece  of  Wood  in  the  Blood,  and  gave  it 
to  one  of  his  Servants  to  be  carried  to  the  next  Hamlet.  From  Hamlet  to 
Hamlet  this  Tejfera  was  carried  with  the  utmoft  Expedition,  and,  in  the 
Space  of  a  few  Hours,  the  whole  Clan  were  in  Arms,  and  convened  in  an 
appointed  Place ;  the  Name  of  which  was  the  only  Word  that  accompanied 
the  Delivery  of  the  Cran-tara.  This  Symbol  was  the  Manifefto  of  the 
Chief,  by  which  he  threatened  Fire  and  Sword  to  thofe  of  his  Clan,  that 
did  not  immediately  appear  at  his  Standard. 

V.  519.  From  CracaV  KingJ]  What  the  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  is 
not,  at  this  Diftance  of  Time,  eafy  to  determine.  The  mod  probable 
Opinion  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  iSto/fl7?<i  Ifles.  There  is  a  Story  con- 
cerning a  Daughter  of  the  King  of  Craca  in  the  Sixth  Book. 
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I  loath'd  the  Man,  but  left  to  open  Force,  • 
When  difappointed,  he  might  have  Recourfe, 
530  To  feek  Relief,  I  fail'd  before  the  Wind, 
But  he  purfues,  and  is  not  far  behind. 

Thou  Beam  of  Light !  I  anfwer'd,  come  and  reft 
Behind  my  Shield,  it  ftielters  the  Diftreft. 
Fear  not  the  gloomy  Chief,  he  cannot  ftand, 

535   In  fingle  Fight,  the  Prowefs  of  my  Hand, 
If,  in  this  early  Trial,   it  obeys 
The  a6tive  Fury  which  my  Soul  conveys. 
I  could  conceal  thee.  Daughter  of  the  Wave  ! 
In  the  Recefs  of  fome  fequefter'd  Cave  ; 

540  But,  bred  to  Battle  from  his  infant  Years, 
Fingal  rejoices  in  the  Storm  of  Spears. 
While  thus  I  fpoke,  I  favi^  the  cryftal  Tear 
Roll  down  her  Cheek,  and  pitied  Craca\  Fair, 

E  e  Now, 
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Now,  like  a  diftant  Billow  foaming  white, 

545   The  Ship  of  haughty  Borbar  comes  in  Sight. 
His  lofty  Mafts,   behind  their  Sheets  of  Snow, 
Bend  o'er  the  curling  Waves  that  roll  below. 
The  Strength  of  Ocean  founds :    on  either  Side, 
Before  the  fable  Prow,  the  Waves  divide, 

550  And  to  the  Stern  in  frothy  Furrows  glide. 

I  hail'd  the  Chief,  and  cried,   Forfake  thy  Ship, 
Thou  fearlefs  Rider  of  the  roaring  Deep  ! 
Come  fhare  the  Feaft  ;   my  hofpitable  Door 


Receives  the  Strano;er  from  the  diftant  Shore. 


At 


V.  553.  My  hofpitable  Door,  (^c]  No  Nation  in  the  World  carried  their 
Hofpitality  to  a  greater  Length  than  the  ancient  Scois.  It  was  even  infa- 
mous, for  many  Ages,  in  a  Man  of  Condition,  to  have  the  Door  of  his 
Houfe  fhut  at  all,  leji,  as  the  Bards  expreflfed  it,  ihe  Stranger  Jhould  come 
and  behold  his  ccntraUed  Soul  Some  of  the  Chiefs  were  pofieffed  of  this  hof- 
pitable Difpofuion  to  an  extravagant  Degree  ;  and  the  Bards,  perhaps,  up- 
on, a  private  Account,  never  failed  to  recommend  it  in  their  Eulogiums. 
Ceau-nia  na  dai^  or,  the  Point  to  which  all  the  Roads  of  the  Stranger  leads, 
was  an  invariable  Epithet  given  by  them  to  the  Chiefs ;  on  the  Contrary, 
•they  diftinguilhed  the  inhofpitable  by  the  Title  of  the  Cloud  which  the 

Strangers 
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555   At  this  the  Warrior  leap'd  upon  the  Strand ; 
The  fearful  Virgin  trembling  held  my  Hand ; 
Fierce  Eorbar  faw,  and  kindling  at  the  View, 
Produc'd  his  Bow  ;   an  Arrow  founding  flew : 
She  fell !  —  Thy  Hand  unerring  draws  the  Bow, 

560  Enrag'd  I  cried,  but  feeble  was  the  Foe  ! 

Now  try  a  flironger  Arm.     He  anfwer'd  not : 
I  rufli'd  along  —  upon  the  Coaft  we  fought. 

Nor 


Strangers  Jhun.  The  lad,  however,  was  fo  uncommon,  that  in  all  the  old 
Poems  (fays  Mr,  Macpherfon)  I  have  ever  met  with,  I  found  but  one  Matt 
branded  with  this  ignominious  Appellation ,  and  that,  perhaps,  only  found- 
ed upon  a  private  Quarrel,  which  fubfilled  between  him  and  the  Patron  of 
the' Bard  who  wrote  the  Poem. 

We  have  a  Story  of  this  hofpitable  Nature,  handed  down  by  Tradition, 
concerning  one  of  the  firfl:  Earls  of  Argyk.  This  Nobleman,  hearing  that 
an  Iri/lrman,  of  great  Quality,  intended  to  make  him  a  Vifit,  with  a.  very 
numerous  Retinue  of  his  Friends  and  Dependents,  burnt  the  Caftle  of  Du- 
nora,  the  Seat  of  his  Family,  left  it  fliould  be  too  fmall  to  entertain  his 
Guefls,  and  received  the  Irijh  in  Tents  on  the  Shore.  Extravagant  as  this 
Behaviour  might  feem  in  our  Days,  it  v/as  admired  and  applauded  in  thofe 
Times  of  Hofpitality,  and  the  Earl  acquired  confiderable  Fame  by  it,  in 
the  Songs  of  the  Bards. 

E  e  2 
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Nor  feeble  was  the  Strife  !    At  length  he  lay 
Beneath  my  Shield,  and  breath'd  his  Soul  away. 

565  The  ufual  Honours  to  the  Dead  we  paid, 
And  in  two  Tombs  of  Stone  the  Lovers  laid. 
Such  Proof  of  Courage  in  my  Youth  I  gave  — - 
'Tis  Moderation  proves  us  greatly  brave. 
Be  not  the  firft  thy  Valour  to  difplay, 

570  But  when  defied,  then  all  thy  Might  elTay. 

Now  Ofcar  rife,  and  fwift  with  Fillan  go 
O'er  Le?ms  windy  Heath  to  view  the  Foe. 
Afar  the  Noife  of  their  diftraded  Fears, 
Like  Cofia\  Storm,  comes  louder  on  my  Ears. 
575  Perhaps,  beneath  the  Shadow  of  the  Night, 

They  will  attempt  to  fave  themfelves  by  Flight  ; 
But  haughty  Swaran  fliould  not  yet  difplay 
His  fwelling  Sails,  or  plough  the  Northern  Sea ; 

Not 
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Not  till  his  People's  Blood  hath  fully  paid 
580  The  Devaftation  here  in  Ullin  made, 

Whofe  braveft  Warriors,  ftretch'd  upon  the  Shore, 
Extended  lie  defac'd  with  Wounds  and  Gore: 
The  Sons  of  Crojnla  now  are  empty  Forms  ! 
In  Silence  fleep  the  Children  of  the  Storms. 

585        The  Monarch  ceas'd,  the  Youths,  without  Delay, 
Tow'rds  where  encamp'd  the  Sons  of  LochUn  lay. 
O'er  gloomy  Lena  fwiftly  pafs'd  away ; 
Like  two  black  Clouds,  that  angry  Ghofts  convey, 
When  Air's  dark  Children,  mounted  on  the  Wind, 

590  Defcend  in  Storms,  and  terrify  Mankind. 

'Twas  then  that  Gaul  the  Son  of  Morni  fpoke  : 
The  tow'ring  Chief  look'd  ftately  as  a  Rock ; 

His 

V.  591.  "Twas  then  that  Gaul  the  Son  of  Moxm  /poke.']  Gaul,  the  Son  of 
Morni,  was  Chief  of  a  Tribe  that  difputed  long  the  Pre-eminence  with  the 

Family 
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His  Spear  bright  glittered  to  the  ftarry  Frame ; 
His  Voice  refounded  like  a  falling  Stream. 

595   Thou  Son  of  Battle  !  whofe  fuperior  Worth 

Is  known  through  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  North, 
Let  now  the  Hoft,  while  Night  involves  the  Skies, 
With  needful  Reft  refrefli  their  heavy  Eyes ; 
And  bid  a  hundred  Bards  harmonious  fweep 

600  Their  tuneful  Harps,  till  thine  are  clos'd  in  Sleep  : 
But  when  the  Morning  tips  the  Hills  with  Light, 
Keep  fheath'd  the  Sword,  and  let  thy  People  fight. 

O'er- 


¥&m\]y  of  Fingal  Comhal,  his  Father,  was  killed  in  Battle  agalnfl:  them 
the  very  Day  Fingal  came  into  the  World ;  but  he,  being  educated  in  pri- 
vate by  Dtithearon,  when  grown  up,  by  his  Valour  and  Conduit  reduced 
the  Tribe  of  Morni  at  laft  to  Obedience,  and  Gaul,  from  an  Enemy,  be- 
came Fingal's  bed  Friend  and  greateft  Hero.  His  Charadler  is  fomething 
like  that  of  JJax  in  the  Iliad  •,  a  Hero  of  more  Strength  than  Condudt  in 
Battle.  He  was  very  fond  of  military  Fame,  and  here  he  demands  the 
next  Battle  to  himfelf,  which  i^/?;^^/ grants,  an  Inftance  of  Generofity  the 
more  remarkable,  on  Account  of  the  forementioned  Feuds  between  their 
Families.  The  Poet,  by  an  Artifice,  removes  the  King,  that  his  Return 
may  be  the  more  magnificent. 

V.  61^. 
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O'erfhadovv'd  by  the  Greatnefs  of  thy  Name, 
We  pafs  away  defrauded  of  our  Fame, 

605   And  are  but  mere  Spectators  in  the  Field, 

While  our  Commander  break's  the  echoing  Shield : 
Then  breathe  awhile,  and  at  a  Diftance  view 
The  Sons  of  Morven  led  by  Gaul  fubdue. 
In  Cormacs  Caufe  let  Lochlin  feel  this  Sword, 

610  That  future  Bards  my  Adlions  may  record. 
Such  was  the  Practice  of  your  noble  Line, 
Such,  King  of  Swords !  in  former  Wars  was  thine, 
Pleas'd  you  behold  your  Chiefs  in  Battle  fhine. 

To  him  the  King  —  Fingalis  ftill  the  fame, 
615   He  loves  thee  Gatd^  and  glories  in  thy  Fame. 

To- 


V.  615.  He  loves  ihee  Gzu],  i^c.']  It  is  a  vulgar  Error,  that  the  com- 
mon Highlanders  lived  in  abjeifl  Slavery  under  their  Chiefs.  Their  high 
Idea  of,  and  Attachment  to,  the  Heads  of  their  Families,  probably,  led 
the  unintelligent  into  this  Miftake.  When  the  Honour  of  the  Tribe  was 
concerned,  the  Commands  of  the  Chief  were  obeyed,  without  Reftridion  : 

But, 
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To-morrow  then  conduft  my  martial  Bands, 
And  may  the  Battle  profper  in  thy  Hands. 
Myfelf  fliall  view  thee  from  fome  neighb'ring  Hill, 
And  wave  in  Air  the  Lightning  of  my  Steel. 

Join 

Bur,  if  Individuals  were  opprefled,  they  threw  themfelves  into  the  Anns  of 
a  neighbouring  Clan,  afTumed  a  new  Name,  and  were  encouraged  and  pro- 
tefted.  The  Fear  of  this  Defertion,  no  doubt,  made  the  Chiefs  cautious 
in  their  Government,  as  their  Confequence,  in  the  Eyes  of  Others,  was  in 
Proportion  to  the  Number  of  their  People,  they  took  Care  to  avoid  every 
Thing  that  tended  to  diminifh  it. 

It  was  but  very  lately  that  the  Authority  of  the  Laws  extended  to  the 
Highlands.  Before  that  Time  the  Clans  were  governed,  in  civil  Affairs, 
not  by  the  verbal  Commands  of  the  Chief,  but  by  what  they  called  Ckchda^ 
or  the  traditional  Precedents  of  their  Anceftors.  When  Differences  hap- 
pened between  Individuals,  fome  of  the  oldeft  Men  in  the  Tribe  were  cho- 
fen  Umpires  between  the  Parties,  to  decide  according  to  the  Ckchda.  The 
Chief  interpofed  his  Authority,  and,  invariably,  enforced  the  Decifion.  In 
their  Wars,  which  were  frequent,  on  Account  of  Family  Feuds,  the  Chief 
was  lefs  referved  in  the  Execution  of  his  Authority ;  and  even  then  he  fel- 
dom  extended  it  to  the  taking  the  Life  of  any  of  his  Tribe.  No  Crime  was 
Capital,  except  Murder ;  and  that  was  very  unfrequent  in  the  Highlands. 
No  corporal  Punifhment,  of  any  Kind,  was  inflifted.  The  Memory  of  an 
Affront  of  this  Sort  would  remain,  for  Ages,  in  a  Family,  and  they  would 
feize  every  Opportunity  to  be  revenged,  unlefs  it  came  immediately  from 
the  Hands  of  the  Chief  himfelf  •,  in  that  Cafe  it  was  taken,  rather  as  a  fa- 
therly Corredlion,  than  a  legal  Punifhment  for  Offences. 

V.  624. 
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620  Join  all  in  Concert  now  ye  tuneful  Quire, 

Awake  each  Harp,  and  ftrike  each  founding  Lyre  ; 
Luird  by  the  Symphony  my  Eyes  fhall  clofe. 
While  Night's  inconftant  Squall  around  me  blows. 
And  if  my  lovely  Aga?ideccd%  Ghoft 

625  Attends  her  Brother  from  his  native  Coaft; 
If  now  aloft,  on  Lochlins  crowded  Mafts, 
She  jQts  rejoicing  in  the  roaring  Blafts  ; 
Array'd  in  Beauty,  on  a  heav'nly  Beam, 
Defcend,  thou  fair  One  !  to  my  nightly  Dream  ; 

630  The  paft  Ideas  of  my  Youth  renew, 

And  let  thefe  Eyes  thy  bright  Perfedions  view. 

He  faid  ;  and  ftraight  a  hundred  Harps  are  ftrung, 
A  hundred  Bards  at  once  begin  the  Song, 

And 

V.  624.  And  if  my  lovely  Kg^ndtccz^s  Ghoji^  ^c]    The  Poet  here  pre- 
pares us  for  the  Dream  of  Fingal  in  the  next  Book. 

F  f  V.  633. 
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And  Poetry  and  Mufic  both  unite, 
To  fill  the  Soul  with  Raptures  of  Delight ! 
635   Some  fweep  the  String,  fome  in  heroic  Verfe 
The  late  Atchievements  of  the  King  rehearfe  : 

Nor 

V.  6^3'  yi  hundred  Bards  at  once  begin  the  So^ig-I  Not  only  the  King, 
but  every  petty  Chief,  had  anciently  their  Bards  attending  them  in  the 
Field ;  and  thofe  Bards,  in  Proportion  to  the  Power  of  the  Chiefs  who  re- 
tained them,  had  a  Number  of  inferiour  Bards  in  their  Train.  Upon  folemn 
Occafions,  all  the  Bards  in  the  Army  would  join  in  one  Chorus ;  either 
when  they  celebrated  their  Viftories,  or  lamented  the  Death  of  a  Perfon, 
wonliy  and  renowned,  flain  in  War.  The  Words  were  of  the  Compofition 
of  the  Arch-bard,  retained  by  the  King  himfelf,  who  generally  attained  to 
that  high  Office  on  Account  of  his  fuperiour  Genius  in  Poetry,  As  the 
Perfons  of  the  Bards  were  facred,  and  the  Emoluments  of  their  Office  con- 
fiderable,  the  Order  in  fucceeding  Times  became  very  numerous  and  info- 
lent.  They  became,  at  laft,  a  public  Nuifance;  for,  taking  Advantage  of 
their  facred  Charader,  they  went  about  in  great  Bodies,  and  lived  at  Difcre- 
tion  in  the  Houfes  of  the  Chiefs;  till  another  Party  of  the  fame  Order 
drove  them  away  by  mere  Dint  of  Satire.  Some  of  the  indelicate  Difputes 
of  thefe  worthy  poetical  Combatants  are  handed  down  by  Tradition,  and 
fhew  how  much  the  Bards  at  lafl:  abufed  the  Privileges,  which  the  Admira- 
tion of  their  Countrymen  had  conferred  on  the  Order.  It  was  this  infolent 
Behaviour  that  induced  the  Chiefs  to  retrench  their  Number,*  and  to  take 
away  thofe  Privileges  vf\\\c\i  they  were  no  longer  worthy  to  enjoy.  Their 
Infolence  and  Difpofition  to  lampoon,  extinguiihed  all  the  poetical  Fervour, 
which  diRinguifhed  their  PredecefTors,  and  makes  us  the  Ids  regret  the  Ex- 
tin(5tion  of  the  Order. 

V.  647- 
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Nor  was  the  Valour  of  his  Sons  forgot, 
Who  had  that  Day  fuch  fplendid  Actions  wrought ; 
640  Among  the  reft,  immortaliz'd  to  Fame, 
The  lofty  Song  recorded  Ojfftan\  Name. 

When  Vigour  ftrung  my  Arm,  in  former  Years, 
I  often  triumph'd  in  the  Fight  of  Spears  ! 
But  now,  with  Age  and  many  Sorrows  worn, 
645  Deprived  of  Sight,  I  pafs  a  Life  forlorn. 
Among  a  feeble  Race,  degenerate  grown. 
And  far  behind  their  Fathers  in  Renown. 

The 


V,  647.  And  far  behind  their  Fathers  in  Renown."]  Tradition  is  entirely 
filent  concerning  what  paffed  in  the  North  immediately  after  the  Death  of 
Fingal  and  all  his  Heroes  ;  by  which  it  would  feem  that  there  was  feme 
Ground  for  the  Bard's  Complaint  in  this  Place,  and  that  their  Succeffors 
were  not  to  be  compared  with  thofe  of  the  renowned  Fingalians.  However 
that  might  be,  their  Pofterity  have  been  always  confidered  as  a  brave  Race 
of  Men.  Untouched  by  the  Roman,  or  Saxon  Invafions  on  the  South,  and 
thofe  of  the  Danes  on  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  they  have  remained  the  unmixed 
Relicks  of  thofe  Celtic  Nations,  which  once  ftretched  from  the  Pillars  of 

F  f  2  Hercules 
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The  great  Fingal  has  long  in  Earth  been  laid, 
The  Mountain  Roes  on  his  Sepulchre  feed. 
650  The  Mighty  in  the  War  with  him  have  pafs'd, 
Of  all  his  Heroes  Ojfian  is  the  laft  ! 
Blefs'd  be  thy  Soul,   O  King  of  Swords !  thy  Praife 
On  Cona\  Hills  fhall  laft  for  Length  of  Days. 


Hercules  to  Archangel.  As  their  Manners  till  of  late  were  the  moft  fingular 
in  Europe.,  and  hereafter  may  be  found  no  where  but  upon  Record,  I  fhall 
here  fubjoin  a  Defcription  of  them  from  Sir  'John  'Dalrymple\  Memoirs,  the 
beft  wrote  Hiftory  in  this,  or,  perhaps  any  other  Language. 


The 
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The  manners  of  the  HIGHLANDERS,  with  their 
DRESS,  ARMS,  and  MANNER  of  FIGHTING, 


THE  Highlanders  were  compofed  of  a  Number  of  Tribes 
called  Clans,  each  of  which  bore  a  different  Name,  and 
lived  upon  the  Lands  of  a  different  Chieftain.  The  Members  of 
every  Tribe  were  tied  one  to  another,  not  only  by  the  Feudal,  but 
by  the  Patriarchal  Bond  :  for,  while  the  Individuals  which  com- 
pofed it  were  Vaffals  or  Tenants  of  their  own  hereditary  Chieftain, 
they  were  alfo  defcended  from  his  Family,  and  could  count  exaftly 
the  Degree  of  their  Defcent  :  and  the  Right  of  Primogeniture, 
together  with  the  Weaknefs  of  the  Laws  to  reach  inacceffible  f 
Countries,  and  more  inacceffible  Men,  had  in  the  Revolution  of  \.^ 
Centuries,  converted  thefe  natural  Principles  of  Connexion  be- 
tween the  Chieftain  and  his  People,  into  the  moft  ficred  Ties  of 
human  Life  *.     The  Caftle  of  the  Chieftain  was  a  Kind  of  Palace, 

to 


•  It  was  the  Junflion  of  the  Feudal  and  Patriarchal  Authority,  pafling  by  the  Right  of 
Primogeniture  from  Chieftain  to  Chieftain,  in  a  narrow  Country,  and  where  the  Divi- 
fions  of  Land-property  were  afcertained,  which  has  diftinguifiied  the  Highland  Tribes 
from  all  others  known  in  the  Hillory  of  Mankind.  The  Hebreivs  had  Tribes  founded  on 
the  Connexion  of  Relation  ;  but  the  Patriarchal  Idea  was  foon  loll  in  the  Want  of  a  fuc- 
ceffive  Patriarch,  and  the  Love  of  the  Tribe  in  the  too  great  Number  of  Individuals  who 
compofed  it.   The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  Tribes ;  but  the  only  Lines  by  which  they  were 

diilinguiflied, 
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to  which  every  Man  of  his  Tribe  was  made  welcome,  and  where 
he  was  entertained  according  to  his  Station,  in  Time  of  Peace, 
and  to  which  all  flocked  at  the  Sound  of  War.  Thus  the  meaneft 
of  the  Clan,  knowing  himfelf  to  be  as  well-born  as  the  Head  of 
it,  revered  in  his  Chieftain  his  own  Honour ;  loved  in  his  Clan 
his  own  Blood  ;  complained  not  of  the  Difference  of  Station  into 
which  Fortune  had  thrown  him;  and  refpeded  himfelf:  the 
Chieftain  in  Return  bellowed  a  ProtecTtion,  founded  equally  on 
Gratitude,  and  the  Confcioufnefs  of  his  own  Intereft.  Hence  the 
Highlanders,  whom  more  favage  Nations  called  favage,  carried, 
in  the  outward  Expreffion  of  their  Manners,  the  Politenefs  of 
Courts  without  their  Vices ;  and,  in  their  Bofoms,  the  high  Point 
of  Honour  without  its  Follies. 

In  Countries   where  the   Surface  is   rugged,   and  the  Climate 
uncertain,  there  is   little  Room  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Plough ;  and, 

dillingulfhed,  were  the  Quarters  of  the  City  in  which  they  happened  to  live.  The  anci- 
ent Germans  had  Tribes  in  their  own  Country  ;  but  thefe  were  AfTociations  of  Fellow- 
Soldiers,  under  a  Commander  they  chofe  ;  not  of  Relations,  under  a  common  Head  of 
the  Family,  to  whom  their  Obedience  was  thought  due.  The  ancient  Scythians  and  mo- 
dern Tartars  were  divided  into  Tribes  of  Relations  ;  but  as  they  continually  fhifted  their 
Habitations,  they  wanted  thofe  Arts  of  Life  and  Civilization,  which  are  connefled  with 
the  Eftablifhraent  of  Property  in  Land,  and  with  the  regular  Tradition  of  it  from  Father 
to  Son.  None  of  the  barbarous  Bands,  which  m  de  violent  Settlements  in  the  Roman 
Provinces,  when  the  Empire  fell,  had  Names  common  to  the  Individuals  of  the  Band  ; 
becaufe  they  were  Parts  of  Nations,  and  not  of  Families.  The  Irijh  had  Tribes,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  a  common  Name  borne  by  the  Individuals,  and  connefted  by  a  common  Re- 
lation;  but  the  Rule  of  Thaniflry  in  Succeffion,  which  gave  the  Eledtion  of  the  Heir  to 
the  Lord,  broke  all  Reverence  for  Primogeniture,  and  was  a  continual  Source  of  Difcord 
among  the  IVIembers.  The  native  Americans  live  in  Tribes,  in  a  Manner  referabling  the 
Patriarchal  Life  ;  but  while,  from  their  common  Relation,  every  Member  is  bound  to 
another,  the  Whole,  from  a  Want  of  the  Feudal  Subordination,  and  from  the  exccffive 
Independence  of  the  Individuals,  are  not  bound  to  one  Head. 

where 
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where  no  Coal  is  to  be  found,  and  few  Provifions  can  be  raifed, 
there  is  ftill  lefs  for  that  of  the  Anvil  and  Shuttle.  As  the  High- 
landers were,  upon  thefe  Accounts,  excluded  from  extenfive  Agri- 
culture and  Manufacture  alike,  every  Family  raifed  ju ft  as  much 
Grain,  and  made  as  much  Raiment,  as  fufficed  for  itfelf  j  and 
Nature,  whom  Art  cannot  force,  deftined  them  for  the  Life  of 
Shepherds.  Hence  they  had  not  that  Excefs  of  Induftry  which 
reduces  Man  to  a  Machine,  nor  that  Want  of  it,  which  fmks  him 
into  a  Rank  of  Animals  below  his  own. 

They  lived  in  Villages  built  in  Vallies,  and  by  the  Sides  of 
Rivers.  At  two  Sealbns  of  the  Year  they  were  bufy  ;  the  one  in 
the  End  of  Spring  and  Beginning  of  Summer,  when  they  put  the 
Plough  in  the  little  Land  they  had  capable  of  receiving  it,  fowed 
their  Grain,  and  laid  in  their  Provifion  of  Turf  for  the  Winter's 
Fewel ;  the  other  juft  before  Winter,  when  they  reaped  their 
Harveft  :  the  reft  of  the  Year  was  all  their  own,  for  Amufement 
or  for  War.  If  not  engaged  in  War,  they  indulged  themfelves  in 
the  moft  delicious  of  all  Pleafures,  to  Men  in  a  cold  Climate, 
and  a  romantic  Country,  the  Enjoyment  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the 
Summer- Views  of  Nature ;  never  in  the  Houfe  during  the  Day, 
even  flceping  often  at  Night  in  the  open  Air,  among  the  Moun- 
tains and  Woods.  They  fpent  the  Winter  in  the  Chafe,  while 
the  Sun  was  up  -,  and,  in  the  Evening,  afTembling  round  a  com- 
mon Fire,  they  entertained  themfelves  with  the  Song,  the  Tale, 
and  the  Dance  :  but  they  were  ignorant  of  fitting  Days  and  Nights 
at  Games  of  Skill  or  Hazard;  Amufements  which  keep  the  Body 
in  Inaction,  and  the  Mind  in  a  State  of  vicious  Aftivity. 

The 
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The  Want  of  a  good,  and  even  a  fine  Ear  for  Mufic,  was  almofl: 
unknown  amongft  them  ;  becaufe  it  was  kept  in  continual  Prac- 
tice, among  the  Multitude  from  Paflion,  but  by  the  wifer  Few, 
becaufe  they  knew  that  the  Love  of  Mufic  both  heightened  the 
Courage,  and  foftened  the  Tempers  of  their  People.  Their  vocal 
Mufic  was  plaintive,  even  to  the  Depth  of  Melancholy ;  their 
infi:rumental  either  lively  for  brifk  Dances,  or  martial  for  the 
Battle.  Some  of  their  Tunes  even  contained  the  great,  but  na- 
tural Idea  of  a  Hiftory  defcribed  in  Mufic  :  the  Joys  of  a  Marriage, 
the  Noife  of  a  Quarrel,  the  Sounding  to  Arms,  the  Rage  of  a 
Battle,  the  broken  Diforder  of  a  Flight,  the  Whole  concluding 
with  a  folemn  Dirge  and  Lamentation  for  the  Slain.  By  the 
Loudnefs  and  artificial  Jarring  of  their  War  Infi:rument,  the  Bag- 
pipe, which  played  continually  during  the  Adlion,  their  Spirits 
were  exalted  to  a  Phrenfy  of  Courage  in  Battle. 

They  joined  the  Pleafures  of  Hifl:ory  and  Poetry  to  thofe  of 
Mufic,  and  the  Love  of  clafilcal  Learning  to  both.  For,  in  order 
to  cherifii  high  Sentiments  in  the  Minds  of  all,  every  confiderable 
Family  had  a  Hifi:orian  who  recounted,  and  a  Bard  who  fimg, 
the  Deeds  of  the  Clan,  and  of  its  Chieftain  :  and  all,  even  the 
loweft  in  Station,  were  fent  to  School  in  their  Youth  ;  partly  be- 
caufe they  had  nothing  elfe  to  do,  at  that  Age,  and  partly  becaufe 
Literature  was  thought  the  Difl:in(flion,  not  the  Want  of  it  the 
Mark,  of  good  Birth. 

The  Severity  of  the  Climate,  the  Height  of  their  Mountains, 
the  Difi:ance  of  their  Villages  from  each  other,  their  Love  of  the 
Chace  and  of  War,  with  their  Defire  to  vifit  and  be  vifited,  forced 

them 
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them  to  great  bodily  Exertions.  The  Vaftnefs  of  the  Objedls 
which  furrounded  them.  Lakes,  Mountains,  Rocks,  Catarads, 
extended  and  elevated  their  Minds  :  for  they  were  not  in  the  State 
of  Men  who  only  know  the  Way  from  one  Market-Town  to  an- 
other. Their  Want  of  regular  Occupation  led  them,  like  the 
ancient  Spartans,  to  Contemplation,  and  the  Powers  of  Conver- 
fation ;  Powers  which  they  exerted  in  ftriking  out  the  original 
Thoughts  which  Nature  fuggefted,  not  in  languidly  repeating 
thofe  which  they  had  learned  from  other  People. 

They  valued  themfelves,  without  undervaluing  other  Nations. 
They  loved  to  quit  their  own  Country  to  fee  and  to  hear,  adopted 
eafily  the  Manners  of  others,  and  were  attentive  and  infinuating 
where-ever  they  went :  but  they  loved  more  to  return  Home,  to 
repeat  what  they  had  obferved  j  and  among  other  Things,  to 
relate  with  Aftonifliment,  that  they  had  been  in  the  Midfl  of  great 
Societies,  where  every  Individual  made  his  Senfe  of  Independence 
to  confift  in  keeping  at  a  Diftance  from  one  another.  Yet  they 
did  not  think  themfelves  intitled  to  hate  or  defpife  the  Manners 
of  Strangers,  becaufe  they  differed  from  their  own.  For  they  re- 
vered the  great  Qualities  of  other  Nations  :  and  only  made  their 
Failings  the  Subjed:  of  an  inoffenlive  Merriment. 

When  Strangers  came  amongft  them,  they  received  them,  not 
with  a  Ceremony  which  forbids  a  fecond  Vifit,  not  with  a  Cold- 
nefs  which  caufes  Repentance  of  the  firft,  not  with  an  EmbarrafT- 
ment  which  leaves  both  the  Landlord  and  his  Gueft  in  equal  Mi- 
fery  ;  but  with  the  moft  pleafing  of  all  Politenefs,  the  Simplicity 
and  Cordiality  of  Affection,  proud  to  give  that  Hofpitality  which 

G  g  they 
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they  had  not  received,  and  to  humble  the  Perfons  who  had  thought 
of  theni  with  Contempt,  by  fhewing  how  little  they  deferved  it. 

Having  been  driven  from  the  Low  Countries  of  Scotland  by  an 
Invafion,  they,  from  Time  immemorial,  thought  themfelves  in- 
titled  to  make  Reprifals  upon  the  Property  of  their  Invaders ;  but 
they  touched  not  that  of  each  other  :  (o  that  in  the  fame  Men 
there  appeared,  to  thofe  who  did  not  look  into  the  Caufes  of  Things, 
a  ftrange  Mixture  of  Vice  and  of  Virtue.  For,  what  we  call  Theft 
and  Rapine,  they  termed  Right  and  Juftice.  But,  from  the  Prac- 
tice of  thefe  Reprifals,  they  acquired  Habits  of  being  enterprifing, 
artful  and  bold. 

An.  Injury  done  to  one  of  the  Clan,  was  held  to  be  an  Injury 
done  to  all,  on  Account  of  the  common  Relation  of  Blood.  Hence 
the  Highlanders  were  in  the  habitual  Pradlice  of  War :  and  hence 
their  Attachment  to  their  Chieftain,  and  to  each  other,  was 
founded  upon  the  two  mod  a<rtive  Principles  of  human  Nature, 
Love  of  their  Friends,  and  Refentment  againfl:  their  Enemies. 

But  the  Frequency  of  War  tempered  its  Ferocity,  They  bound 
up  the  Wounds  of  their  Prifoners,  while  they  neglefted  their 
own  J  and  in  the  Perfon  of  an  Enemy,  refpeiled  and  pitied  the 
Stranger, 

They  went  always  completely  armed  :  a  Fa(hion  which,  by 
accufloming  them  to  the  Inftruments  of  Death,  removed  the  Fear 
of  Death  itfelf  ^    and  which,   from  the  Danger  of  Provocation, 

made 
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made  the  common  People  as  polite,  and  as  guarded  in  their  Beha- 
viour, as  the  Gentry  of  other  Countries. 

From  thcfe  combined  Circumftances,  the  higher  Ranks  and  the 
lower  Ranks  of  the  Highlanders  alike,  joined  that  Refinement  of 
Sentiment,  which  in  all  other  Nations  is  peculiar  to  the  former, 
to  that  Strength  and  Hardinefs  of  Body,  which  in  other  Countries 
is  pofleiTed  only  by  the  latter. 

To  be  modefl  as  well  as  brave ;  to  be  contented  with  the  few 
Things  which  Nature  requires  -,  to  adl  and  to  fuffer  without  com- 
plaining; to  be  as  much  afhamed  of  doing  any  Thing  infolent  or 
injurious  to  others,  as  of  bearing  it  when  done  to  themfelves ;  and 
to  die  with  Pleafure,  to  revenge  the  Affronts  offered  to  their  Clan 
or  their  Country  :  thefe  they  accounted  their  higheft  Accomplifla- 
ments. 

Their  Chriftianity  was  ftrongly  tin<flured  with  Traditions  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  Bards  of  their  Country.  For  they  were 
Believers  in  Ghofts  :  they  marked  the  Appearances  of  the  Heavens, 
and  by  the  Forms  of  the  Clouds,  which  in  their  variable  Climate 
were  continually  fhifting,  were  induced  to  guefs  at  prefent,  and 
to  predidl  future  Events  ;  and  they  even  thought,  that  to  fome 
Men  the  Divinity  had  communicated  a  Portion  of  his  own  Prefci- 
ence.  From  this  Mixture  of  Syftem,  they  did  not  enter  much 
into  the  Difputes  concerning  the  particular  Modes  of  Chriftianity; 
but  every  Man  followed  with  Indifference  of  Sentiment,  the  Mode 
which  his  Chieftain  had  affumed.  Perhaps  to  the  fame  Caufe  it 
is  owing,  that  their  Country  is  the  only  one  in  Europe,  into  which 
Perfecution  never  entered. 

G  g  2  Their 
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Their  Drefs,  which  was  the  laft  Remains  of  a  Roman  Habit  in 
Europe,  was  well  fuited  to  the  Nature  of  their  Country,  and  ftill 
better  to  the  Neceffities  of  War.     It  confifted  of  a  Roll  of  light 
Woollen,  called  a  Plaid,  fix  Yards  in  Length,  and  two  in  Breadth, 
wrapped   loofely   around   the   Body,  the   upper  Lappet  of  which 
refted  on  the  left  Shoulder,  leaving  the  right  Arm  at  full  Liberty; 
a  Jacket  of  thick  Cloth,  fitted  tightly  to  the  Body  j  and  a  loofe 
fhort   Garment  of  light  Woollen,  which   went  round  the  Waift 
and  covered   the   Thigh.     In   Rain,  they  formed  the  Plaid  into 
Folds,  and,  laying  it  on  the  Shoulders,  were  covered  as  with  a 
Roof.     When   they  were  obliged   to  lie  abroad  in  the  Hills,  in 
their  Hunting  Parties,   or   tending  their   Cattle,  or  in  War,  the 
Plaid   ferved  them  both  for  Bed   and  for  Covering ;   for,  when 
three  Men  flept  together,  they  could  fpread  three  Folds  of  Cloth 
below,  and  fix  above  them.     The  Garters  of  their  Stockings  were 
tied  under  the  Knee,  with  a  View   to  give  more  Freedom  to  the 
Limb ;  and  they  wore  no  Breeches,  that  they  might  climb  Moun- 
tains with  the  greater  Eafe.     The  Lightnefs  and  Loofenefs  of  their 
Drefs,  the   Cuftom  they  had  of  going  always  on  Foot,  never  on 
Horfe-back,  their  Love  of  long  Journeys,  but  above  all,  that  Pa- 
tience of  Hunger,  and  every  Kind  of  Hardfliip,   which  carried 
their  Bodies  forward,  even  after  their  Spirits  were  exhaufted,  made 
them  exceed  all  other  European  Nations  in  Speed  and  Perfeverance 
of  March.     Montrofes  Marches  were  fometimes  fixty  Miles  in  a 
Day,  without  Food  or  Halting,  over  Mountains,  along   Rocks, 
through  MorafiTes.     In  Encampments,  they  were  expert  in  form- 
ing Beds  in  a  Moment,  by  tying  together  Bunches  of  Heath,  and 
fixing  them  upright  in  the  Ground  :    an  Art  which,  as  the  Beds 

were 
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were  both  foft  and  dry,  preferved  their  Health  in  the  Field,  when 
other  Soldiers  lofl  theirs. 

Their  Arms  were  a  broad  Sword,  a  Dagger  called  a  Durk,  a 
Target,  a  Mufket,  and  two  Piftols  :  fo  that  they  carried  the  long 
Sword  of  the  Celtes,  the  Pugio  of  the  Romans,  the  Shield  of  the 
Ancients,  and  both  Kinds  of  modern  Fire  Arms.  In  Battle  they 
threw  away  the  Plaid  and  under  Garment,  and  fought  in  their 
Jackets,  making  thus  their  Movements  quicker,  and  their  Strokes 
more  forcible.  Their  Advance  to  Battle  was  rapid,  like  the 
Charge  of  Dragoons  :  when  near  the  Enemy,  they  flopped  a  little 
to  draw  Breath  and  difcharge  their  Mulkets,  which  they  then 
dropped  on  the  Ground ;  advancing  they  fired  their  Piftols,  which, 
they  threw  almoft  at  the  fame  Inftant,  againft  the  Heads  of  their 
Opponents ;  and  then  rufliing  into  their  Ranks  with  the  broad 
Sword,  threatening,  and  fliaking  the  Sword  as  they  ran  on,  fo  as 
to  conquer  the  Enemy's  Eye,  while  his  Body  was  yet  unhurt. 
They  fought,  not  in  long  and  regular  Lines,  but  in  feparate  Bands, 
like  Wedges  condenfed  and  firni ;  the  Army  being  ranged  accord- 
ing to  the  Clans  which  compofed  it,  and  each  Clan  according  to 
its  Families  j  fo  that  there  arofe  a  Competition  in  Valour  of  Clan 
with  Clan,  of  Family  with  Family,  of  Brother  with  Brother. 
To  make  an  Opening  in  regular  Troops,  and  to  conquer,  they 
reckoned  the  fame  Thing  j  becaufe  in  clofe  Engagements,  and  in 
broken  Ranks,  no  regular  Troops  could  withftand  them.  They 
received  the  Bayonet  in  the  Target,  which  they  carried  on  the 
left  Arm  ;  then  turning  it  afide,  or  twifting  it  in  the  Target,  they 
attacked  with  the  broad  Sword  the  Enemy  incumbered  and  de- 
fencelefs ;  and,  where  they  could  not  wield  the  broad  Sword,  they 

ftabbed 
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ftabbed  with  the  Durk.  The  only  Foes  they  dreaded  were  Ca- 
valry; to  which  many  Caufes  contributed:  the  Novelty  of  the 
Enemy ;  their  Want  of  the  Bayonet  to  receive  the  Shock  of  the 
Horfe;  the  Attack  made  upon  them  with  their  own  Weapons, 
the  broad  Sword  ;  the  Size  of  Dragoon  Horfes  appearing  larger 
to  them,  from  a  Comparifon  with  thofe  of  their  Country ;  but 
above  all,  a  Belief  entertained  univerfally  among  the  lower  Clafs  of 
Highlanders,  that  a  War- Horfe  is  taught  to  fight  with  his  Feet 
and  Teeth. 

Notwithflanding  all  thefe  Advantages,  the  Viflories  of  the 
Highlanders  have  always  been  more  honourable  to  themfelves, 
than  of  Confequence  to  others.  A  River  flopped  them,  becaufe 
they  were  unaccuftomed  to  fvvim :  a  Fort  had  the  fame  EiFedl, 
becaufe  they  knew  not  the  Science  of  Attack  :  they  wanted  Can- 
non, Carriages,  and  Magazines,  from  their  Poverty  and  Ignorance 
in  the  Arts :  they  fpoke  an  unknown  Language ;  and  therefore 
could  derive  their  Refources  only  from  themfelves.  Although 
their  RefpecH:  for  their  Chieftains  gave  them,  as  long  as  they 
continued  in  the  Field,  that  exacfl  Habit  of  Obedience,  which 
only  the  exceflive  Rigour  of  Difcipline  can  fecure  over  other 
Troops ;  yet,  as  foon  as  the  Vicftory  was  gained,  they  accounted 
their  Duty,  which  was  to  conquer,  fulfilled,  and  ran  many  of 
them  Home  to  recount  their  Feats,  and  ftore  up  their  Plunder ; 
and,  in  Spring  and  Flarveft,  more  were  obliged  to  retire,  or  leave 
their  Women  and  Children  to  die  of  Famine  :  their  Chieftains  too 
were  apt  to  feparate  from  the  Army,  upon  Quarrels  and  Points 
of  Honour  among  themfelves  and  with  others.  ..;;  ,    : 
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SSIyiN  relztes  his  .own  Adlions  at  the  Lake  of  X^^iJ,  and 
his  Courtfhip  of  Everallin.  Her  Ghojft  appears  to  him,  and 
tells  him  that  Ofcar,  who  had  been  fent,  the  Beginning  of 
the  Night,  to  obferve  the  Enemy,  was  engaged  with  an  ad- 
vanced Party,  and  almoft  overpowered.  OJiaji  relieves  his 
Son.  Fingal  rifes,  calls  his  Army  together,  and  devolves 
the  Command  on  Gaul,  while  he  himfelf,  after  charging  his 
Sons  to  behave  gallantly,  retires  to  a  Hill,  from  whence  he 
could  have  a  View  of  the  Battle.  The  Armies  join  with 
great  Fury,  and  wonderful  Deeds  of  Prowefs  are"  performed. 
But  while  OJJian  and  Ofcar  conquer  in  one  Wing,  Gaul,  who 
is  attacked  by  Swaran  in  Perfon,  is  on  the  Point  of  Retreat- 
ing in  the  other.  Fingal  fends  Ullin  his  Bard  to  encourage 
him  J  but  notwithftanding  Swaran  prevails;  and  Gaul  and 
his  Army  are  obliged  to  give  Way.  Fingal,  defcending  from 
the  Hill,  rallies  them  again.  Swaran  pofTelfes  himfelf  of  a 
rifmg  Ground,  reftores  the  Ranks,  and  waits  his  Approach. 
The  King,  having  encouraged  his  Men,  renews  the  Battle. 
Cutbullin,  hearing  the  Noife,  comes  to  the  Brow  of  the  Hill, 
and  fees  Fingal  engaged  with  the  Enemy.  Being  hindered 
by  Connal  from  joining,  he  fends  Carril  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  Victory. 

THE  Adion  of  this  Book  begins  towards  the  Morning  of 
the  Fourth  Day,  and  ends  in  the  Evening  of  the  fame.  The 
Scene  lies  on  the  Heath  of  Lena,  and  the  Side  of  Cromla. 
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UT  who  is  this,  melodious  with  her  Song, 
That  haft'ning  from  the  Mountain  comes  along, 

Like 


*  Fingal  being  afleep,  and  the  Aftion  fufpended  by  Night,  the  Poet 
introduces  the  Story  of  his  own  Courtfhip  of  Everallin,  the  Daughter  of 
Brannc,  and  Mother  of  Ofcar,  who  had  died  fome  Time  before  the  Expe- 
dition of  Fingal  into  Ireland.  The  Epifode  is  neceflary  to  clear  up  feveral 
Paflages  that  follow  in  the  Poem  ;  at  the  fame  Time  that  it  naturally  brings 
on  the  Adlion  of  the  Book,  which,  like  many  of  OJfian\  other  Compofitions, 
is  addrefled  to  the  beautiful  Malvina^  the  Daughter  ofTofcar.  She  appears 
to  have  been  in  Love  with  Ofcar,  and  to  have  afFecled  the  Company  of  the 
Father  after  the  Death  of  the  Son. 

H  h  V.  12. 
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Like  fhow'ry  Lenas  many-colour'd  Bow  ? 
Malvina  by  her  lovely  Voice  I  know. 

5   While  Ojfiait  fung  thou  often  haft  fat  by, 
The  Tear  of  Beauty  fhining  in  thy  Eye : 
And  ftill,   will  To/car  s,  Daughter  come  again, 
To  hearken  to  the  Bard's  heroic  Strain  ; 
To  hear  the  Battles  of  her  native  Land, 
10  And  Deeds  of  Valour  done  by  Ofcars  Hand? 
Ah  !  when  fhall  ceafe  my  melancholy  Themes, 
By  rapid  Conci^  hoarfe  defcending  Streams  ? 

My 


V.  12.  By  rapid  Q.<:ir\?!s  hoarfe  defcending  Streams.']  The  Cona  here  men- 
tioned is  thought  to  be  that  fmall  River  that  runs  through  Glen-co  in  Jrgyle- 
Jhire,  known  for  the  cruel  MalTacre  perpetrated  there  in  King  J-Villiani's 
Reign.  The  Scenery  of  this  Valley  is  the  mod  pidurefque  of  any  in  the 
Highlands,  being  fo  wild  and  uncommon,  as  never  fails  to  attradb  the  Eye 
of  every  Stranger  of  the  lead  Degree  of  Tafte  or  Senfibility.  The  Entrance 
into  it  is  ftrongly  marked  by  the  craggy  Mountain  of  Buachal-ety,  a  little 
Weft  of  the  King's  Houfe.  All  the  other  Mountains  of  Glen-co  refemble 
it,  and  arc  evidently  but  naked  and  folid  Rocks,  rifing  on  each  Side  per- 
pendicularly to  a  great  Height  from  a  flat  narrow  Bottom ;  fo  that  in  many 
Places  they  feem  to  hang  over,  and  make  Approaches,  as  they  afpire, 

towards 
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My  youthful  Days  have  pafs'd  in  War  and  Strife, 
Now  many  Evils  cloud  the  Eve  of  Life. 

15       Malvina,  Daughter  of  the  Hand  of  Snow  F 
I  was  not  fightlefs  and  forlorn  as  now, 
When  beauteous  Everallin  thought  me  fair  ; 
(The  Maid  of  Lego  with  the  dark-brown  Hair) 
Whofe  Heart  the  graceful  Cormac  could  not  move, 

20  Though  he  was  brave,  and  worthy  of  her  Love. 
A  thoufand  others  fought  her  for  a  Bride, 
But  to  a  thoufand  fhe  her  Hand  denied  : 

To 

towards  each  other.  The  Tops  of  the  Ridge  of  Hills  on  one  Side  are  irre- 
gularly ferrated  for  three  or  four  Miles,  and  (hot  in  Places  into  Spires, 
which  form  the  moft  magnificent  Part  of  the  Scenery  above  Ken-loch-leven. 
In  the  Middle  of  the  Valley  is  a  fmall  Lake,  from  which  flows  the  River 
Coan  or  Cona  above-mentioned.  One  of  the  neighbouring  Hills  is  ftill 
called  Scorna-fena,  or  the  Hill  of  Fingal's  People. 

This  Note  is  moftly  taken  from  Mr.  Pennant^s  Tour  in  Scotland.  It  is  a 
Pity  this  Gentleman  Jhould  forfeit  the  Impartiality  and  Candour  he  profefles 
to  difplay  through  that  Work,  by  the  illiberal  Epithets  he  generally  bellows 
upon  an  unfortunate  Princefs,  whofe  Charafter  has  been  lately  juftified  to 

H  h  2  the 
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To  OJftan  all  confign'd  the  heav'oly  Prize, 
For  only  he  found  Favour  in  her  Eyes. 

25        To  woo  the  Virgin,  with  a  flender  Train, 
I  crofs'd  to  Lego\  fable  Surge  the  Main  ; 
Twice  fix  redoubted  Knights  compos'd  the  Band, 
All  valiant  Chiefs  of  Morvens,  ftreamy  Land. 
Confiding  in  their  Strength  I  hoifted  Sail, 

30  And  came  to  Br  anno  of  the  founding  Mail ; 
Who  foon  the  Reafon  of  our  Vifit  guefs'd. 
And  friendly  thus  prevented  the  Requeft. 

To 

the  World  in  a  mafterly  and  fatisfaftory  Manner.  Neither  will  the  Repre- 
fentation  he  gives  of  the  Tranfaftions  of  1745,  do  Honour  to  Truth,  or 
the  Goodnefs  of  his  Heart ;  for  if,  as  he  himfelf  fays,  a  Veil  fhould  be 
flung  over  the  Barbarities  exercifed  after  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  why  fhould 
not  the  fame  Indulgence  be  fliown  thofe  unhappy  People,  who  experienced 
every  Species  of  Cruelty  that  the  Revenge  of  an  exafperated  Enemy  could 
inflid:  ? 

^is  taliafando 

Myrmidonum,  Dolopunive,  atit  duri  Miles  Ulyjfei, 
Temperet  a  lacrymis  ? 
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To  court  my  Daughter  have  you  pafs'd  the  Seas  ? 

The  haughty  Fair  is  difficult  to  pleafe  ! 
35   The  firft  Nobility  of  Erm\  Land, 

Have  long  in  vain  folicited  her  Hand. 

But,  gallant  Son  of  Fame  !   (addreffing  me) 

Thrice  happy  is  the  Maid  defign'd  for  thee  ! 

Did  twelve  bright  Daughters  in  my  Palace  iTiine, 
40  Of  all  the  twelve  the  choiceft  fhould  be  thine. 

He  fpoke  :   Then  traverfing  the  fpacious  Dome, 

Condu(Sed  us  to  Everallin&  Room, 

Ajid  forcing  back  the  founding  Valves,  difplay'd 

The  rich  Apartments  of  the  dark-hair'd  Maid. 

Joy 

V.  37.  But,  gallant  Son  of  Fame !  (icl  Branno  here  pays  a  high  Com- 
pliment to  OJJian,  and  fhews  his  Family  to  have  been  very  much  refpedled. 
Fingal  was  a  Prince  of  the  greateft  Merit.  He  reigned  over  a  confidcrable 
Territory;  he  was  enriched  by  the  Spoils  of  the  Roman  Province,  i.  he  was 
ennobled  by  his  Victories  and  great  Adions ;  and  was  in  all  Refpeits  a 
Perfon  of  much  higher  Dignity  than  any  of  the  Chieftains,  or  Heads  of 
Clans,  who  lived  in  the  fame  Country  after  a  more  extenfive  Monarchy 
was  ertablifhed.  Thefe  Things  confidered,  it  is  no  Way  to  be  v/ondered 
at,  that  his  Alliance  fliould  be  courted  by  the  neighbouring  Potentates. 
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45  Joy  kindled  in  our  manly  Breafts,  while  plcas'd 
We  on  the  bright  Perfe6tion  wond'ring  gaz'd, 
And  with  uplifted  Hands  and  Eyes  exprefs'd 
Our  Admiration,  and  her  Beauties  blefs'd. 

CormaCi  enrag'd  a  Stranger  iliould  obtain 
50  Whom  he  and  Erins  Sons  had  woo'd  in  vain, 
Conven'd  his  People  on  a  neighb'ring  Height, 
Refolv'd  by  Force  to  vindicate  his  Right. 
Seven  of  his  braveft  Knights,  in  rich  Attire, 
Flam'd  on  the  Hill,  and  fet  the  Heath  on  Fire* 
55  The  firft  was  Collar  Durra  near  him  flood. 
Who  often  bath'd  his  Sword  in  hoftile  Blood ; 
Next  Tago  fhone  in  Arms,  and  at  his  Side 
The  mighty  Tofcar.^  lo^g  ir^  Battle  try'd ; 
Great  Frejial  the  vidlorious  then  appear'd, 
60   And  Dairo  for  his  happy  Deeds  rever'd : 

Dala 
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Dala  came  laft  of  the  heroic  Band, 
Who  in  the  narrow  Way  himfelf  a  Hoft  could  ftand. 
Such  were  the  Chiefs  my  youthful  Rival  led, 
Who  in  Bravado  wav'd  on  high  his  Blade, 
65   And  ftately  moving  on,  with  graceful  Mien, 
Defcended  with  his  Champions  to  the  Plain. 

Thefe  mighty  Men  of  Cormac  to  oppofe, 

Seven  of  his  ftouteft  Heroes  OJftan  chofe. 

Tall  Ullin^  ftormy  Son  of  War  !  was  one, 
70  And  Mulloy  fam'd  for  gen'rous  Adlions  done  : 

With  thefe  the  noble  Scelacha  appear' d. 

And  Oglan  for  his  Bravery  preferred. 

The  next  was  Cerdal^  dreadful  in  his  Wrath  ! 

And  Duma-riccans  horrid  Brows  of  Death  : 
75   And  why  fliould  fearlefs  Ogar  laft  be  namM, 

So  loud  by  Fame  on  Ardven%  Hills  proclaim'd  ? 

He 
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He  firft  encounter'd  Dala  Hand  to  Hand, 
The  ftrongeft  Warrior  of  the  adverfe  Band  ; 

Foot 

V.  77.  Ue  firft  encounter' A  Xi;^z,  l^cP^  Here  the  Poet  executes  exaftly 
like  an  able  Painter,  who  in  a  Landfcape  reprefents  the  greater  Pare  of 
Objefts  at  a  Diftance,  and  delineates  only  a  few  with  all  their  minuteft 
Particularities,  Shadowings,  and  middle  Colours.  In  the  Aftion  here  be- 
fore us,  the  Heroes,  on  each  Side,  are  enumerated  •,  and  form,  as  it  were, 
a  general  Group  on  the  Back-ground.  But  Tiala,  Ogar,  Cormac  and  OJfian, 
are  produced  on  the  Fore-ground  juft  before  our  Eyes ;  we  not  only  fee 
them  detached  from  the  reft,  but  think  we  difcern  their  Geftures,  Blows, 
and  Manner  of  Fighting;  and  all  this  in  a  few  and  mafterly  Strokes  ;  a 
Method,  though  difficult,  abfolutely  neceflary.  A  minute  Detail  of  every 
fincrle  Circumftance,  would  be  extremely  tedious  :  OJfian  therefore  leaves 
ibmething  for  the  Mind  of  the  Reader  to  difcover,  which,  ifexprefled, 
would  only  crowd  and  overcharge  the  Defcription  ;  and  this,  ftriftly  fpeak- 
ing,  is  the  Art  of  poetical  Painting.  In  a  Collection  of  ancient  hiftorical 
Monuments  of  the  North,  publifhed  by  Biorner,  a  learned  Swede,  there  is 
a  Defcription  which  very  much  refembles  this  here  of  Offian.  "  Grunder, 
perceiving  Crymer  rufhingfurioufly  through  oppofing  Battalions,  cries  aloud. 
Thou  alone  remaineft  to  engage  with  me  in  Jingle  Combat.  It  is  now  thy  Turn 
to  feel  the  Keennefs  of  my  Sword.  Their  Sabres,  like  dark  and  threatening 
Clouds,  hang  dreadful  in  Air.  Grymerh  Weapon  darts  down  like  a 
Thunder-bolt:  their  Swords  furioufly  ftrike:  they  are  bathed  in  Gore. 
Crymer  cleaves  the  Cafque  of  his  Enemy,  hews  his  Armour  in  Pieces,  and 
pours  the  Ught  into  his  Bofom.  Grunder  finks  to  the  Ground;  and 
Crymer  gives  a  dreadful  Shout  of  Triumph."  This  Pidlure  is  done  with  a 
mafterly  Hand.  The  capital  Circumftances  are  judicioudy  feleded ;  and 
di€  Narration  is  compaft  and  rapid. 
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Foot  fet  to  Foot,   and  Shield  to  Shield  oppos'd, 
80  With  clafhing  Swords  the  wrathful  Champions  clos'd 
So  meet  the  Waves  when  difF'rent  Winds  defcend, 
And  for  the  Empire  of  the  Seas  contend. 
The  Dagger  in  the  Hand  of  Ogar  flam'd, 
(A  Weapon  he  in  fingle  Fight  efteem'd) 
%c^  With  this  he  wounded  in  the  Side  his  Foe, 
And  rufhing  forward,  clofe  purfu'd  the  Blow, 
Till  with  repeated  Stabs  he  laid  him  low. 

The  ftormy  Battle  turn'd  :    I  took  the  Field, 
And  drove  my  Jav'lin  thrice  through  Cormacs  Shield  j 
90  Thrice  on  my  echoing  Shield  he  likewife  ftruck. 
And  thrice  his  Spear  repell'd  in  Shivers  broke. 
At  length  on  Earth  my  Rival  vanquifti'd  lay, 
I  with  my  Fauchion  lopp'd  his  Head  away ; 
And  by  a  curling  Lock,  ftill  dropping  Blood, 
95   Aloft  in  Air  the  ghaftly  Trophy  fhow'd, 

li  His 
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His  Followers  faw,  and  turning  from  the  View, 
With  Terror  ftruck,  precipitately  flew. 
Ah  fair  Malvbia  !  when  I  fought  that  Day, 
Who  durft  have  told  me  that  a  Time  would  be, 

100  When  fad,  forfaken,  and  depriv'd  of  Sight, 
I  fhould  in  Sorrow  wafte  the  tedious  Night  ? 
Who  thus  had  prophecy'd,  his  hardened  Mail 
Muft  have  been  Proof  againft  the  Force  of  Steel ; 
And  not  his  Match  in  Battle  to  be  found, 

105   Or  OJfian%  Arm  had  ftretch'd  him  on  the  Ground. 

On  Lena\  Heath  now  died  away  the  Sound 
Of  warbling  Harps,  and  all  in  Sleep  were  drown'd. 

The 


V.  98.  Ah  fair  Malvina !  when  I  fought  that  Day,  i^c.']  OJian  here 
boafts  of  his  former  Prowefs,  but  does  it  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  not  to  dif- 
pleafe.  As  the  Mention  of  the  great  Adtions  of  his  Youth  immediately 
fuggefted  to  him  the  helplefs  Situation  of  his  Age ;  fo  we  cannot  here 
defpife  him  for  felfifh  Praife,  but  feel  for  his  Misfortunes. 

V.  106. 
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The  Blaft  inconftant  blew  :    A  neighb'ring  Oak, 
Lafh'd  by  the  Wind,  its  lofty  Branches  fliook, 

no  And  ftrevv'd  me  o'er  with  Leaves.     I  dozing  lay, 
With  Everallifi  in  my  Thought,  when  {he. 
In  all  the  Bloom  of  heav'nly  Beauty  bright. 
Stood  on  a  Cloud  confeft  before  my  Sight ; 
The  cryftal  Tears  faft  rolling  down  her  Cheek, 

115  She  call'd  upon  me  with  a  tender  Shriek. 

Oh 


V.  106.  On  Lena'i  Heathy  tff.]  The  Poet  returns  to  his  Subjeft.  If 
one  could  fix  the  Time  of  the  Year  in  which  the  Adtion  of  the  Poem  hap- 
pened, from  the  Scene  defcribed  here,  I  fliould  be  tempted  to  place  it  in 
Autumn.  The  Trees  (lied  their  Leaves,  and  the  Winds  are  variable, 
both  which  Circumftances  agree  with  that  Seafon  of  the  Year. 

V.  115.  She  caird  upon  me  with  a  tender  Shriek.']  As  O^^b's  fupernatu- 
ral  Beings  are  defcribed  with  a  furprifing  Force  of  Imagination,  fo  are  they 
introduced  with  Propriety.  We  have  only  three  Ghofts  in  Fingal:  That 
of  Criigal,  which  coines  to  warn  the  Hoft  of  impending  Deftrudlion,  and 
to  advife  them  to  fave  themfelves  by  a  Retreat :  That  of  Everallin,  in  this 
Place,  which  calls  upon  OJfian  to  rife  and  refcue  their  Son  from  Danger  : 
And  that  of  Agandecca  hereafter,  which  appears  in  order  to  move  Fingal  to 
Pity,  by  mourning  for  the  approaching  Deftrudion  of  her  Kinfmen  and 
People.      In  other  Poems,   Ghofls  fometimes  appear,   when  invoked,  to 

I  i  3  foretel 
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Oh  OJftan  rife  !  and  fave  my  lovely  Boy ; 
Save  Ofcar  Prince  of  Men,  our  mutual  Joy  ! 
Near  the  red  Oak,  where  frothy  Lubar  flows. 
He  fights  encompafs'd  by  a  Hofl  of  Foes. 
She  faid,  and  funk  into  her  Cloud  :    With  Fear 
Up-fpringing,   I  that  Moment  grafp'd  my  Spear, 
And  ftrode  in  rattling  Arms  along  the  Plains, 
Rehearflng,  as  I  went,   heroic  Strains. 
Like  diftant  Thunder  Lochlin  heard,  and  flew 
125   Before  I  reach'd  them,   for  the  Voice  they  knew. 

Young 


foretel  Futurity ;  frequently,  according  to  the  Notions  of  the  Times,  they 
came  as  Fore-runners  of  Misfortune  or  Death,  to  thofc  whom  they  vifited  ; 
fometimes  they  informed  their  Friends,  at  a  Diflance,  of  their  own  Death  ; 
and  fometimes  they  are  introduced  to  heighten  the  Scenery  on  fome  great 
and  folcmn  Occafion. 

V.  124.  Like  diftant  Sunder  Lochlin  heard,  and  flew.']  OJfian  gives  the 
Reader  a  high  Idea  of  himfclf.  His  very  Song  frightens  the  Enemy.  The 
fame  Situations  will  fugged  the  fame  Images  to  Bards,  who  could  not 
poflibly   have  the  leaft  Communication  with  each  other.     Rattling  Arms, 

convey 
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Young  Ofcar  foUow'd  through  the  gloomy  Shade, 
And  in  their  Rear  a  dreadful  Carnage  made. 

I  call'd  aloud  —  Forbear,  my  Son,  forbear, 
Nor  venture  farther,  though  you  know  me  near. 

130  He  heard  my  Call,   (which  founded  like  the  Roar 
Of  wint'ry  Floods  that  from  the  Mountains  pour) 
And  check'd  his  Courfe,  obedient  to  Command, 
Though  youthful  Ardour  urg'd  his  conqu'ring  Hand. 
As  fwift  in  clanging  Steel  approach'd  the  Boy, 

135    My  beating  Bofom  felt  a  Parent's  Joy. 

Why 

convey  the  fame  Idea  as  the  a(i.^r\7i  ?£  -xivy).  ett  aura  of  Homer.  His  re- 
hearfing,  in  Time  of  Danger,  heroic  Strains,  is  altogether  conformable  to 
the  Practice  of  the  Creeks,  who  fung  the  Hymn  to  Battle,  as  they  moved 
to  charge  the  Enemy.  Thefe  Hymns,  like  the  War-Songs  fo  frequently 
met  with  in  OJ[ian\  Compofitions,  recommended  Valour  by  the  Example 
of  ancient  Times,  encouraged  the  generous  Feelings  of  the  Mind  with 
Panegyric,  and  animated  the  Living  to  noble  Deeds,  by  celebrating  the 
great  Anions  of  the  Dead.  The  bed  calculated  Subjedts  to  infpire  the 
Breafl:  of  a  Soldier  with  enthufiaftic  Bravery. 
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Why  would  you,  Father,   (he  began)  reftrain 
My  llaught'ring  Sword,  till  headlong  to  the  Main 
I  chas'd  the  Foe,  and  heap'd  with  Dead  the  Plain  ? 
Where,  thund 'ring  from  the  Rocks,  the  Stream  falls  down, 
140  They  fierce  encounter'd  Fillan  and  thy  Son ; 
And  more  in  Number,  prefs'd  us  hard  in  Fight, 
Till  by  thy  Voice  difmay'd  they  took  to  Flight. 
But  as,  when  Winds  defcend  by  Night  and  fweep, 
In  giddy  Squalls,  the  vaft  tempeftuous  Deep, 
145   The  Billows  roll  o'er  Mora's,  level  Sand, 
In  feeming  Order,   to  aflault  the  Strand  : 
-    O'er  Lena  thus  the  Sons  of  Lochlin  throng  ; 
Rank  follows  Rank,  and  Man  drives  Man  along. 

The 


V.  136.  Why  would  you.  Father,  ^cJ]  OJfian  never  fails  to  give  a  fine 
Charader  of  his  beloved  Son.  His  Speech  to  his  Father  is  that  of  a  Hero; 
it  contains  the  Submiflion  due  to  a  Parent,  and  the  Warnnth  that  becomes 
a  young  Warrior.  There  is  a  Propriety  in  dwelling  here,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing Battle,  on  the  Actions  oi  Ofcar;  as  the  beautiful  Malvina,  to  whom 
the  Book  is  addrefled,  was  in  Love  with  that  Hero. 

V.  161. 
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The  frequent  Shrieks  of  death-foreboding  Ghofts, 

150  Refound  o'er  all  the  folitary  Coafts ; 
And  angry  Meteors,  blazing  from  afar, 
Prognofticate  the  wafteful  Rage  of  War. 
I  muft  thefe  Tidings  to  the  King  unfold. 
Who  is  in  Danger  more  than  Mortal  bold. 

155   His  great  Example  will  the  reft  excite, 

Where  he  appears  no  Terrors  can  affright ! 
So,  midft  furrounding  Storms,  the  Sun  ferene 
Looks  calm  in  Heav'n,  and  chears  the  hopelefs  Swain. 

He  went ;  but  found  Fingal  upon  the  Field 
260  Already  wak'd,  and  leaning  on  his  Shield  : 
(The  fame  which  Trenmor  in  his  Battles  bore, 
And  his  Succeflbrs  in  the  regal  Pow'r.) 

He 


V.  161.  The  fame  which  Trenmor  in  his  Battles  hore^  l^'c.']  Trenmor  ^a.% 
fo  renowned  a  Warrior,  that  his  Succeflbrs  ever  after  made  Ufe  of  his 
Shield  in  their  Wars.     Fingal  feems  to  have  had  a  particular  Veneration  for 

it. 
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He  had  in  Sleep  to  Agandecca  fpoke, 

And  her  Departure  had  his  Slumbers  broke : 

She 


it.  When  he  prepared  for  an  Expedition,  the  ufual  Ceremonies  were,  a 
Bard  at  Midnight  went  to  the  Hall,  where  the  Tribes  feafted  upon  folemn 
Occafions,  raifed  the  War-Song,  and  thrice  called  the  Spirits  of  their  de- 
ceafed  Anceftors  to  come,  on  their  Clouds,  to  behold  the  Aftions  of  their 
Children.  He  then  fixed  the  Shield  of  Trenmor  on  a  Tree,  on  the  Rock 
of  Selma,  ftriking  it,  at  Times,  with  the  blunt  End  of  a  Spear,  and  finging 
the  War-Song  between.  Thus  he  did  for  three  fucceffive  Nights,  and,  in 
the  mean  Time,  Meflengers  were  difpatched  to  call  together  the  Tribes  j 
or,  to  ufe  an  ancient  Expreflion,  to  call  tbem  from  all  ibeir  Streams.  This 
Phrafe  alludes  to  the  Situation  of  the  Refidence  of  the  Clans,  which  were 
generally  fixed  in  Valleys,  where  the  Torrents  of  the  neighbouring  Moun- 
tains were  colleifted  into  one  Body,  and  became  large  Streams,  or  Rivers. 
The  Lifting  of  the  Shield,  was  the  Phrafe  for  beginning  a  War. 

V.  163.  He  had  in  Sleep  to  Agandecca  Jpcke]  It  is  a  great  Advantage 
to  OJian's  Mythology,  that  it  is  not  local  and  temporary,  like  that  of  moft 
other  ancient  Poets ;  which  of  Courfe  is  apt  to  feem  ridiculous,  after  the 
Superftitiohs  have  pafled  away  on  which  it  was  founded.  OJ/ian's  Mytho- 
logy is,  to  fpeak  fo,  the  Mythology  of  human  Nature  •,  for  it  is  founded 
on  what  has  been  the  popular  Belief,  in  all  Ages  and  Countries,  and  under 
ail  Forms  of  Religion,  concerning  the  Appearances  of  departed  Spirits. 
Homer's  Machinery  is  always  lively  and  amufing-,  but  far  from  being  always 
fupported  with  proper  Dignity.  The  indecent  Squabbles  among  his  Gods, 
furely  do  no  Honour  to  Epic  Poetry.  Whereas  Oman's  Machinery  has 
Dignity  on  all  Occafions.  J t  is  indeed  a  Dignity  of  the  dark  and  awful 
Kind  j  but  this  is  proper,  becaufe  coincident  with  the  Strain  and  Spirit  of 

the 
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165  She  came  to  mourn  the  People  of  her  Land, 
Who  were  that  Day  to  perifh  by  his  Hand. 


■I 


Sad,  lonely,  flow,  before  the  Break  of  Day, 
O'er  Le?ja^  Heath  fhe  journey'd  from  the  Sea. 
The  Cloud  that  bore  her  was  of  defert  Mift, 
170  Which,  folding  like  a  Garment  round  her  Waift 
At  once  fuftain'd,  and  ferv'd  her  for  a  Veft. 
Her  melancholy  Face  was  pale  to  Sight, 
As  dewy  Vapours  edg'd  with  adverfe  Light : 

Tears 

the  Poetry.  A  light  and  gay  Mythology,  like  Honier^z,  would  have  been 
perfeftly  unfuitable  to  the  Subjetls  on  which  Offian's  Genius  was  employed. 
But  though  his  Machinery  be  always  iblemn,  it  is  not,  however,  always 
dreary  or  difmal ;  it  is  enlivened,  as  much  as  the  Subjedt  would  permit,  by 
thofe  pleafant  and  beautiful  Appearances,  which  he  fometimes  introduces, 
of  the  Spirits  of  the  Hill.  Thefe  are  gentle  Spirits ;  defcending  on  Sun- 
beams;  fair-moving  on  the  Plain;  their  Forms  white  and  bright;  their 
Voices  fweet ;  and  their  Vifits  to  Men  propitious.  "  The  Hunter  fliall 
hear  my  Voice  from  his  Booth.  He  fliall  fear,  but  love  my  Voice.  For 
fweet  Ihall  my  Voice  be  for  my  Friends ;  for  pleafant  were  they  to  me." 
The  Songs  of  Selma. 

K  k  V.  176. 
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Tears  dimm'd  her  Cheek;  (he  mournful  took  her  Stand 
175   Befide  the  King,  and  rais'd  her  fhadowy  Hand 
In  AS:  to  fpeak  ;   but  faiHng  Heart  to  fay, 
In  Silence  turn'd  her  weeping  Eyes  away. 

To 

V.  176.  But  failing  Heart  to  fay,  (^fcl;  The  "EmhurriLfCment  of  ^gandecca 
is  very  natural.  She  came  to  plead  in  Behalf  of  her  Countrymen,  and  her 
Brother  Swaran  in  particular ;  but  what  could  be  faid  in  Favour  of  a  Prince 
who  unjuftly  invaded  the  Territory  of  another,  and  had  already,  in  a 
haughty  Manner,  refufed  the  civil  Offer  made  him  by  Fingal?  The  raifing 
her  dim  Hand  over  the  King,  the  turning  away  her  Eyes,  and  afterwards 
departing  fuddenly  on  the  Winds,  are  Circumftances  well-imagined  and 
affefting.  Several  other  Appearances  of  Spirits  might  be  pointed  out,  as 
among  the  mofl:  pidturefque  and  fublime  Paflages  of  OJfian's  Poetry.  The 
Circumftances  of  them  are  confiderabiy  diverfified  ;  and  the  Scenery  always 
fuited  to  the  Occafion.  Could  a  human  Imagination  conceive  any  Thing 
more  awful  than  the  following  Vifion  ?  "  Ofcar  flowly  afcends  the  Hill. 
The  Meteors  of  Night  fet  on  the  Heath  before  him.  A  diftant  Torrent 
faintly  roars.  Unfrequent  Blafts  rufh  through  aged  Oaks.  The  half- 
enlightened  Moon   finks  dim  and  red  behind  her  Hill.     Feeble  Voices  are 

heard  on  the  Heath.     Ofcar  drew  his  Sword." Nothing  could  prepare 

the  Fancy  more  happily,  than  the  Scene  defcribed,  for  the  Introduftion  of 
an  Apparition.  "  Trenmor  came  from  his  Hill,  at  the  Voice  of  his  mighty 
Son.  A  Cloud,  like  the  Steed  of  the  Stranger,  fupported  his  airy  Limbs. 
His  Robe  is  of  the  Mift  of  Lano,  that  brings  Death  to  the  People.  His 
Sword  is  a  green  Meteor,  half-extinguifhed.  His  Face  is  without  Form, 
and  dark.    He  fighed  thrice  over  the  Hero  -,  and  thrice  the  Winds  of  Nighc 

roared 
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To  her  (deep  fighing)  thus  began  the  Chief — 
Why,  Agandecca^  doft  thou  hide  thy  Grief? 

180  What  makes  the  Daughter  of  the  Clouds  look  pale  ! 
Ah  !  wilt  thou  not  to  me  the  Caufe  reveal  ? 
While  yet  he  fpoke,  without  Reply,   fhe  pafs'd 
Upon  the  Pinions  of  a  founding  Blaft, 
That  inftantaneous  fnatch'd  her  from  his  Sight, 

185  And  left  him  wailing  midft  the  Shades  of  Night. 

Fingal, 


roared  around.  Many  were  his  Words  to  Ofcar.  —  He  flowly  vanifliedj 
like  a  Mift  that  melts  on  the  funny  Hill."  *  To  Appearances  of  this 
Kind,  we  can  find  no  Parallel ,  among  the  Greek  and  Roman  Poets.  _  They 
bring  to  Mind  that  noble  Defcription  in  the  Book  oi  Job,  IV.  Verfe  13. 
"  In  the  Horror  of  a  Vifion  by  Night,  when  deep  Sleep  is  wont  to  hold 
Men,  Fear  feized  upon  me,  and  Trembling,  and  all  my  Bones  were  af- 
frighted :  And  when  a  Spirit  pafTed  before  me,  the  Hair  of  my  Flefh  ftood 
up.  There  ftood  One,  whofe  Countenance  I  knew  not,  an  Image  before 
my  Eyes ;  and  I  heard  the  Voice,  as  it  were,  of  a  gentle  Wind,  faying. 
Shall  Man  be  juftified  in  Comparifon  of  God  ?  " 

*    The  War  of  Caros. 

Kk  2 
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Fingaly  awaken'd  by  the  Guft  of  Wind, 
Up-ftarting,  ftill  beheld  her  in  his  Mind  ; 
And  then  was  mufing  on  his  nightly  Dream, 
When  youthful  Ofcar  to  alarm  him  came. 

190  He  heard  his  Footfteps,  as  he  nearer  drew, 

And  turning  to  the  Sound,   his  Grand fon  knew  : 
(For  then  the  bluihing  Morn,   o'er  Ulli?is  Streams, 
Had  horizontal  fhed  its  early  Beams.) 
Him  thus  the  Monarch  queftion'd  as  he  arm'd  — 

195   Are  Lochlins  vanquifh'd  Heroes  much  alarm'd  ? 
Or  through  the  Foam  of  Ocean  do  they  fly  ? 
Or  dare  they  yet  a  fecoiid  Battle  try  ? 
But  why  inquire !  for  now  approaching  near, 
Upon  the  Wind  their  threat'ning  Shouts  I  hear. 

200  Hafte  !  over  Lena  fpread  the  dire  Alarms, 

Awake  our  Friends,  and  bid  them  ftand  to  Arms. 

The  King  himfelf  at  L.ubar\  Stone  appear' d^ 
And  thrice  his  dreadful  Voice  like  Thunder  rear'd. 

The 
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The  frighted  Deer  from  Cromlds  Fountains  bound, 
205   And  trembling  on  their  Hills  the  Rocks  refound. 

Dark 


V.  202.  The  King  himfelf  at  Liibar'j  Stone  appear'd.]  The  Stone  here 
mentioned  was,  probably,  one  of  thofe  rude  Columns,  or  unfhapely  Pillars, 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  They  are  thought  to 
have  been  Druidical  Altars,  or  fet  up  as  Memorials  to  perpetuate  the  Re- 
membrance of  Perfons  or  Things  in  old  inaccurate  Times.  Thus,  Gen. 
XXXV.  Verfe  ig.  "  Rachel  died  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  Highway  that 
leadeth  to  Ephrata,  this  is  Bethlehem.  And  Jacob  erected  a  Pillar  over  her 
Sepulchre  :  This  is  the  Pillar  of  Rachel's  Monument  to  this  Day."  Again, 
2  Sam.  XVIII.  Verfe  i8.  "  Abfalom  in  his  Life  Time  had  taken  and  reared 
up  for  himfelf  a  Pillar,  which  is  in  the  King's  Dale;  for  he  faid,  I  have  no 
Son  to  keep  my  Name  in  Remembrance  :  And  he  called  the  Pillar  after 
his  own  Name,  and  it  is  called  to  this  Day  Ahfalom's  Place."  It  is  probable 
alio,  that  the  Pillars  of  the  Sons  of  Seth.,  mentioned  by  Jofephus,  (Antiq. 
Lib.  I.  c.  2.)  were  of  this  Sort.  The  Pillars  to  be  ftill  found  in  Scotland., 
might  have  been  likewife  Places  of  WorlTiip  upon  private  Occafions  ;  of 
which  there  are  alio  Inftances  in  Scripture.  Gen.  XXVIII.  Verfe  i8. 
"  And  Jacob  arifing  in  the  Morning,  took  the  Stone  which  he  had  laid 
under  his  Head,  and  fct  it  up  for  a  Monument,  pouring  Oil  upon  the  Top 
of  it.  And  he  called  the  Name  of  the  City  Bethel,  (i.  e.  the  Houfe  of  God) 
which  before  was  called  Luza."  From  this  Paflage  it  plainly  appears,  that 
Jacob's  Stone  was  erefted  for  a  double  Purpofe  •,  one  temporary,  as  a  Li- 
bation of  Thankfgiving  -,  and  the  other  perpetual,  as  a  Monument  of 
his  Vifion  to  remain  to  Pofterity.  There  is  therefore  great  Reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Children  of  the  Difperfion  carried  with  them  the  fame  Ob- 
fervances  into  the  feveral  Quarters  of  the  World  in  which  they  fettled  ; 
fince   we  yet  find  fuch  Numbers  of  thefe  Stones  in  different  Parts,  corre- 

fponding 
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Dark  as  the  fhow'ry  Clouds  that  Weftward  rife, 
Before  a  Storm,  and  blacken  Half  the  Skies ; 

Loud 


fponding  to  the  Defcription  given  by  the  Scripture,  of  thofe  in  Syria  and 
Paleftine;  which,  in  the  patriarchal  Times,  were  the  approved  Modes  of 
divine  Worlhip  -,  the  facred  Writings  being  full  of  local  Confecrations,  of 
Oblations,  of  Sacrifices  offered,  and  of  Covenants  ftipulated,  in  this  IVIan- 
ner,  between  God  and  Man.  In  Procefs  of  Time,  the  Ufe  of  them,  as 
Memorials  of  Things  facred,  was  forgot;  for  Mankind  converted  them 
into  Objeds  of  Superftition,  and  by  Degrees  planted  Groves  on  high  Places, 
and  built  Temples  for  the  Purpofes  of  idolatrous  Worfhip.  Wherefore 
God,  even  in  the  Days  of  Mofes,  gives  pofitive  Order  to  the  Jews,  not  to 
adore  thofe  Pillars.  (Levit.  XXVI.  Verfe  i.)  "  You  Ihall  not  make  to 
yourfelves  any  Idol  or  graven  Thing,  neither  Iliall  you  ereft  Pillars,  or  fet 
up  a  remarkable  Stone  in  your  Land  to  adore  it,  for  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God."  See  Antiquit.  of  Ireland,  tranjlated  by  Walter  Harris,  Efq.  Chap,  i6 
and  17. 

V.  206.  Dark  as  the  Jhow'ry  Clouds,  i^c.']  Every  Country  has  a  Scenery 
peculiar  to  itfelf;  and  the  Imagery  of  a  good  Poet  will  exhibit  it.  For,  as 
he  copies  after  Nature,  his  Allufions  will  of  Courfe  be  taken  from  thofe 
Objefts  which  he  fees  around  him,  and  which  have  often  ftruck  his  Fancy. 
For  this  Reafon,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  Propriety  of  poetical  Imagery, 
we  ought  to  be,  in  fome  Meahire,  acquainted  with  the  Natural  Hiftory  of 
the  Country  where  the  Scene  of  the  Poem  is  laid.  The  Introduftion  of 
foreign  Images  betrays  a  Poet,  copying  not  from  Nature,  but  from  other 
Writers.  Hence  fo  many  Lions,  and  Tygers,  and  Eagles,  and  Serpents, 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  Similes  of  modern  Poets ;  as  if  thefe  Animals 
had  acquired   fome  Right   to  a  Place  in  poetical  Compofitions  for  ever, 

becaufe 
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Loud  as  a  hundred  Mountain  Currents  pour, 
That  tumbling  down  the  Rocks  confus'dly  roar  ; 

210  Around  Fingal^  his  Summons  when  they  heard, 
The  Caledonia?t  Forces  fwift  repaired. 
His  well-known  Voice  was  pleafant  to  their  Ears ; 
Oft  had  it  call'd  them  to  the  Fight  of  Spears, 
When  he  himfelf,  the  Partner  of  their  Toils, 

215  To  Conqueft  led  them,  and  enrich'd  with  Spoils. 

Charm'd  with  the  gen'rous  Ardour  they  exprefs'd, 
The  King  advancing  thus  the  Hoft  addrefs'd. 

Ye 


becaufe  employed  by  ancient  Authors.  They  employed  them  with  Pro- 
priety, as  Objeds  generally  known  in  their  Country;  but  they  are  abfurdly 
ufed  for  Illuftration  by  us,  who  know  them  only  at  fecond  Hand,  or  by 
Defcription.  To  mod  Readers  of  modern  Poetry,  it  were  more  to  the 
Purpofe  to  defcribe  Lions  or  Tygers  by  Similes  taken  from  Men,  than  to 
compare  Men  to  Lions.  OJJian  is  very  corredl  in  this  particular.  His 
Imagery  is,  without  Exception,  copied  from  that  Face  of  Nature,  which 
he  law  before  his  Eyes ;  and  by  Confequence  may  be  expefted  to  be  lively. 
"We  meet  with  no  Grecian  or  Italian  Scenery ;  but  with  the  Mifts,  and 
Clouds,  and  Storms  of  a  northern  and  mountainous  Region. 

V.  232. 
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Ye  Children  of  the  Storm  !  to  Battle  pour, 

Now  unconftrain'd,  and  bathe  your  Swords  with  Gore. 

220  The  Glory  of  this  Day  to  Gaul  I  yield  ; 
Beneath  his  Condudl  boldly  take  the  Field, 
While  I,  a  Witnefs  of  your  matchlefs  Might, 
Shall  view  the  Conflict  from  yon  neighb'ring  Height ; 
And  brandifhing  in  Air  my  glitt'ring  Blade, 

225   Be  near  to  help  you  in  the  Hour  of  Need. 

But  may  you  want  no  Help,  while  Mor7ti\  Son, 
The  firft  of  mighty  Warriors,  leads  you  on  ; 
Who  is  this  Day  to  conquer  in  my  Right, 
That  future  Bards  his  Adions  may  recite. 

230  But  O  ye  Ghofts  of  ancient  Chiefs,   that  dwell 

On  lofty  Cromla^  and  the  Tempefts  fwell  ! 

Convey  with  Joy  to  your  empyreal  Hall, 

Thofe  of  my  People  that  are  doom'd  to  fall  ; 

And 

V.  232.  Convey  with  Joy  to  your  empyreal  Hall,  (^c.'\    The  Celtic  Nations 
had  fome  Ideas  of  Rewards,    and   perhaps  of  Punilliments   after  Death. 

Thofe 
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And  let  them  peaceful  on  your  Mountains  ftay, 
235  Till  Lena\  Blaft  can  waft  them  o'er  the  Sea  ; 
That,  bright  defcending  from  the  Clouds  of  Air, 
They  may  hereafter  to  my  Dreams  repair. 

Young  Fillan  /  Ofcar  of  the  dark-brown  Hair  I 
And  beauteous  Ryno  with  the  pointed  Spear  ! 
240  This  Day  with  Gaul  ta  War  I  fend  you  forth  ; 
His  Deeds  behold,  and  imitate  his  Worth. 

Like 


Thofe  who  behaved,  in  Life,  with  Bravery  and  Virtue,  were  received  with 
Joy,  in  the  airy  Halls  of  their  Fathers ;  hut  the  dark  in  Souly  to  ufe  the 
Expreffion  of  the  Poet,  were  fpurned  away  from  the  Habitations  of  Heroes,  to 
wander  on  all  the  Winds.  From  what  Fingal  fays  here,  we  may  likewife 
gather,  that  the  Souls  of  thofe  who  fell,  or  died  in  a  foreign  Land,  were 
in  an  unfettled  State,  till  fuch  Time  as  a  favourable  Wind  tranfported  them 
into  their  own  Country.  Another  Opinion  which  prevailed  in  thofe  Times, 
tended  not  a  little  to  make  Individuals  emulous  to  excel  one  another  in 
martial  Atchievements.  It  was  thought,  that,  in  the  Hall  of  Clouds,  every 
one  had  a  Seat,  raifed  above  others,  in  Proportion  as  he  excelled  them  in 
Valour  when  he  lived. 

L  1  V.  254. 
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Like  his  in  Battle  let  your  Swords  defcend, 
Like  him  Deftrudlion  through  yon  Hoft  extend  : 
Your  Father's  Friends  preferve  from  hoftile  Rage, 

245   And  chiefly  thofe  enfeebled  now  by  Age. 
Should  here  in  Inisfail  my  Sons  be  flain, 
Fingal  behind  them  will  not  long  remain  ; 
For  foon  muft  come  the  Time,  when  cold  and  pale, 
We  fhall  together  on  the  Tempeft  fail, 

250  And  o'er  the  barren  Hills  of  Cona  fly. 

By  rapid  Whirlwinds  borne  along  the  Sky. 

Thus  having  bid  them  Morms  Son  obey, 
He  ftrode  majefliic  from  the  Field  away. 
As,  dark  receding  from  the  riflng  Morn, 
255   A  Cloud  of  Thunder  to  the  Weft  is  borne. 

Surrounded 


V,  254.  As,  dark  receding  from  the  rifing  Morn,  y^.]     The  King's  Re- 
treat from  the  Field   is  no  lefs  glorious  than  his  firft  Appearance  and 

Advance 
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Surrounded  with  the  Lightnings  of  the  Sky, 
That  fhoot  by  Fits  their  fiery  Beams  from  high  ; 
So  clad  in  A.rms,   that  caft  a  dreadful  Light, 
The  King  of  Morve?i  flow  retires  from  Fight. 

260  Two  Spears  are  in  his  Hand,  while,  white  as  Snow, 
Upon  the  Winds  his  Locks  incumbent  flow  : 
Three  Bards,  feleded  from  the  tuneful  Train, 
With  aged  Steps,  attend  him  from  the  Plain : 
The  King  precedes,  and  anxious  for  his  Friends, 

265   Looks  often  back  as  he  the  Hill  afcends ; 
Till,  plac'd  aloft  on  Crom/ds  rocky  Brow, 
Which  far  o'erlook'd  th'  extended  Heath  below, 

He 


Advance  to  War.  The  Comparifon  introduced  is  noble  and  fublime ;  in 
the  whole  Circle  of  Nature  another  could  not  be  found,  that  imprefles  a 
better  Idea  of  the  Splendour  of  his  Armour,  and  the  majcftic  Manner  of 
his  going  off.  His  looking  fo  often  back,  fhews  the  tender  Regard  he  had 
for  his  People  -,  and  the  glittering  of  his  Sword,  raifes  Senfations  of  Terror 
in  a  Mind  already  agitated  with  the  Thought  of  feeing  two  warlike  Nations 
on  the  Point  of  meeting  in  Battle. 

L  1  2  V.  270. 
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He  ftood,  and.wav'd  his  Sword,  which,  as  he  turn'dj 
In  flaming  Circles,  like  a  Lightening  burn'd. 

270        Joy  rofe  in  Ofcar\  Face,   when  he  beheld 
Fingal  to  Mornfs  Son  refign  the  Field : 

The 


V,  270.  Joy  rofe  in  Ofcar'j  Face,  i^c.']  In  the  natural  Reprefentation 
of  human  Charafters,  there  can  be  no  Doubt  but  Homer  excels  all  the 
heroic  Poets  who  have  ever  wrote.  But  though  OJJian  be  much  inferior  to 
Homer  in  this  Article,  he  will  be  found  to  be  equal  at  leaft,  if  not  fuperior, 
to  Virgil;  and  has  given  all  the  Difplay  of  human  Nature  which  the  fimple 
Occurrences  of  his  Times  could  be  expedted  to  furnifh.  No  dead  Unifor- 
mity of  Charaftef  prevails  in  Fingal;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal 
Charadlers  are  not  only  clearly  diftinguifhed,  but  fometimes  artfully  con- 
trafted,  fo  as  to  illuftrate  each  other.  OJJianh  Heroes  are,  like  Homer's,  all 
brave ;  but  their  Bravery,  like  Homer's  too,  is  of  different  Kinds.  For 
jnftance,  the  prudent,  the  fedate,  the  modeft  and  circumfped:  Connal,  is 
finely  oppofed  to  the  prefumptuous,  rafh,  over-bearing,  but  gallant  and 
generous  Calmar.  Calmar  hurries  Cuthullin  into  Aftion  by  his  Temerity ; 
and  when  he  fees  the  bad  Effedl  of  his  Counfels,  he  will  not  furvive  the 
Difgrace,  Connal,  like  another  Ulyjfes,  attends  Cuthullin  to  his  Retreat, 
counfels  and  comforts  him  under  his  Misfortune.  The  fierce,  the  proud, 
and  high-fpirited  Swaran,  is  admirably  contrafted  with  the  calm,  the  mo- 
derate, and  generous  Fingal.  The  Charafter  of  Ofcar  is  a  favourite  One. 
The  amiable  Warmth  of  the  young  Warrior  in  this  Place ;  his  eager  Impe- 
tuofuy  in  the  Day  of  Aftion  ;  his  Paffion  for  Fame ;  his  Submiffion  to  his 

Father ; 
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The  ardent  Tranfport  of  a  martial  Heart, 
Glow'd  on  his  Cheek,  and  made  the  Tears  to  ftart : 
While  like  a  Beam  of  Fire  the  Sword  he  fhook, 
275  His  Sire  he  fought  in  Hafte,  and  fmiling  fpoke. 

O  Ruler  of  the  ftormy  Fight  of  Spears ! 
Lo  !  where  on  Cromld%  Side  the  King  appears ! 
He  leaves  the  War  to  Gatil^  do  thou  the  fame, 
Retire  like  him,  and  give  me  Offian^  Fame. 
280  But  fhould  I,  vanquifh'd  in  a  foreiga  Land, 
Enhance  the  Glory  of  fome  ftronger  Hand, 
Let  Tofcars  Daughter  the  fad  Story  know  ; 
And  fliould  Afflidion  rack  her  Breaft  of  Snow, 

A  kind 


Father ;  his  Tendernefs  for  Malvina ;  are  the  Strokes  of  a  maflerly  Pencil : 
the  Strokes  are  few ;  but  it  is  the  Hand  of  Nature,  and  attrads  the  Heart. 
Offiari's,  own  Charafter,  the  old  Man,  the  Hero,  and  the  Bard  all  in  one, 
prefents  to  us,  through  the  whole  Work,  a  mod  refpedable  and  venerable 
Figure,  which  we  always  contemplate  with  Pleafure. 

V.  2?6, 
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A  kind  Prote6lor,  and  a  Parent  prove, 

285   To  that  dear  lonely  Sun-beam  of  my  Love  : 
Who  now  perhaps,  impatient  of  Delay, 
Looks  from  fome  Rock  that  overhangs  the  Sea ; 
And,  while  the  Blaft  divides  her  flowing  Hair, 
For  abfent  Ofcar  fheds  a  tender  Tear. 

290  Appeafe  the  Anguifh  of  her  troubled  Mind ; 
Inform  her  that  I  ride  the  paffing  Wind, 
A  penflve,  lonely,  melancholy  Form, 
Till  flie  hereafter  meets  me  in  the  Storm. 

So 


V.  286.  Who  now  perhaps.,  ^c]  The  Apoftrophe,  or  bellowing  a  mo- 
mentary Prefence  to  a  Perfon  abfent,  or  dead,  is  a  Figure  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  Offian.  At  the  End  of  the  Firft  Book,  I  remarked  a  very 
beautiful  One  of  Cuthullin  to  Bragela.  This  of  Ofcar  to  his  beloved  Mal- 
vina  is  likewife  very  fine.  Juft  ready  to  engage  the  Enemy,  and  uncertain 
whether  he  (hall  ever  return,  he,  in  the  mod  pathetic  Manner,  recommends 
to  his  Father  the  Care  of  his  Miftrefs ;  but  the  Moment  he  mentions  her 
Name,  he  immediately  fancies  he  beholds  her  on  the  Sea  Coaft  looking 
towards  Ireland,  and  weeping  for  his  Abfence.  When,  as  if  already  flain, 
he  begs  of  OJian  to  confole  her,  to  inform  her  that  his  Ghoft  wanders  in 
the  Air,  where  he  fhall  remain  forlorn  till  fhe  Ihall  join  him. 

V.  306. 
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So  fpoke  the  mournful  Youth  —  I  then  begun  — 
295   Let  no  fuch  gloomy  Thoughts  alarm  my  Son : 
For  him  are  yet  decreed  a  Length  of  Days, 
And  he  fhall  live  his  Father's  Tomb  to  raife  ; 
Yet  dare  I  not  alone  (forgive  my  Fears) 
Expofe  to  Lochlins  Rage  thy  tender  Years, 
300  Unlefs  myfelf  attend,  with  Sword  and  Shield, 

To  guard  thee  through  the  Dangers  of  the  Field  ; 
That  thus  inflrudied  by  a  Father's  Hand, 
Thou  may'ft  be  taught  to  combat  and  command. 
But  fhould  I  fall,  in  Battle  overcome  ! 
305   Remember  to  depoiite  in  my  Tomb, 

This  Bow,  this  Fauchion,  and  this  Horn ;  then  raife 
A  Stone  to  mark  the  Place  in  after  Days. 

I  leave 

V.  306.  Then  raife  A  Stone  to  mark  the  Place  in  after  DaysJ]  There  are 
ftill  fome  Stones  to  be  feen  in  the  North,  which  were  erefted  as  Memorials 
of  fome  remarkable  Tranfaftions  of  the  ancient  Chiefs.  There  are  generally- 
found,  beneath  them,  fome  Piece  of  Arms,  and  a  Bit  of  half-burned  Wood. 
The  Caufe  of  placing  the  lad  there  is  not  mentioned  in  Tradition.     The 

Cuftom 
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I  leave  behind  no  helplefs  Wife,   to  fhare 
The  pious  Duties  of  thy  filial  Care, 

For 


Ciiftom  of  raifing  a  Stone,  in  Places  where  Perfons  of  Diftinftion  fell,  has 
come  down  to  our  Days.  I  am  told  there  is  yet  to  be  feen,  near  the  Pafs 
of  Killicrankie,  one  eredled  for  the  gallant  Vifcount  Dundee^  who  was  killed 
in  the  Moment  of  Viftory.  Doftor  Pitcairn,  one  of  the  firft  of  modern 
Latin  Poets,  wrote  the  following  Epitaph  upon  him. 

Ult'tme  Scotorum,  potuit  quo  fofpite  fob 

Libert  as  patria  falva  fuijfe  tua : 
Te  moriente,  novos  accepit  Scotia  cives, 

Accepitque  novos,  te  moriente,  Deos. 
Ilia  tibi  fuperejfe  negat,  tu  non  potes  illi : 

Ergo  Caledonise  nomen  inane  vale. 
I'uqtie  vale,  gentis  prifca  fortiffime  duff  or. 

Ultimo  Scotorum,  atque  ultime  Grame,  vale. 

Tranflated  thus  by  Mr.  Dry  den,  one  of  the  beft,  if  not  the  very  beft,  of 
EngliJIo  Poets. 

Oh  lafl:  and  beft  of  Scots !  who  didft  maintain 
Thy  Country's  Freedom  from  a  foreign  Reign. 
New  People  fill  the  Land,  now  thou  art  gone. 
New  Gods  the  Temples,  and  new  Kings  the  Throne. 
Scotland  and  thou  did  in  each  other  live ; 
Nor  couldft  thou  her,  nor  could  (he  thee  furvive. 
Farewel,  who  dying  didft  fupport  her  State, 
And  couldft  not  fall  but  in  thy  Country's  Fate^ 
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310  For  her  I  brought  from  Legos  fable  Wave, 

Has  now,  long  fince,  been  in  the  filent  Grave. 

Such  were  our  Words,  and  more  we  had  rejoin'd, 
But  Gaul\  loud  Voice  came  growing  on  the  Wind. 
His  dazzling  broad  Sword  brandifliing  in  View, 
315   To  Death  and  Wounds  the  Hero  forward  flew. 

We 


V.  313.  But  Gaul'i  loui  Voice  came  growing  on  the  Wind.']  It  was  the 
Cuftom  of  the  Celt^  to  attack  with  loud  and  terrible  Outcries,  in  order  to 
intimidate  the  Enemy  ;  a  Pradtice  prompted  by  Nature,  and  formerly  ufed 
by  many  Nations.  It  was  not  defpifed  even  by  the  Romans;  for  Cato  the 
Elder  was  wont  to  fay,  that  he  had  obtained  more  Vifbories  by  the  Throats 
of  his  Soldiers,  than  by  their  Swords ;  and  C^far  applauds  his  own  Soldiers, 
above  thofe  of  Pompey,  for  their  warlike  Shouts.  Eagernefs  to  engage  is 
vented  in  loud  Cries :  And  the  EfFefts  are  excellent :  They  redouble  the 
Ardour  of  thofe  who  attack,  at  the  fame  Time  that  they  ftrike  Terror  into 
the  Enemy, 

V.  314.  His  dazzling  broad  Sword  brandijhing  in  View.]  It  was  the  con- 
ftant  Pradlice  of  the  Highlanders  to  rulh  upon  the  Enemy,  threatening,  and 
fhaking  their  Swords,  to  terrify  them,  as  they  ran  on.  This  Method  made 
their  Onfets  in  1745,  very  formidable  to  the  Englijh.  "  As  an  Army 
cannot  confift  of  Philofophers,  a  Panic  is  eafily  excited  by  any  unwonted 
Mode  of  Annoyance.     New  Dangers  are  naturally  magnified;  and  Men 

M  m  accu  Homed 
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We  fwiftly  follow'd,  pouring  o'er  the  Plain, 
And  rufli'd  with  Shouts  upon  the  hoftile  Train. 

As  round  an  oozy  Rock's  obdurate  Sides, 
Dafli  with  tremendous  Roar  the  ftormy  Tides  ; 
320  The  Rock  remains  immoveable,  and  braves 
The  ineffectual  Fury  of  the  Waves. 

So 


accuftotned  only  to  exchange  Bullets  at  a  Diftance,  and  rather  to  hear  their 
Enemies  than  fee  them,  are  difcouraged  and  amazed  when  they  find  them- 
fclves  encountered  Hand  to  Hand,  and  catch  the  Gleam  of  Steel  flalhing 
in  their  Faces."     Johnfon's  Journey  to  the  Weftern  IJlands, 

V.  218.  yls  round  an  oozy  Rock's  obdurate  Sides,  ^c.']  This  is  a  noble 
Comparifon,  and  greatly  heightens  the  Defcription  immediately  following, 
which  is  remarkably  fublime,  collefting  together  in  the  feweft  Words  all 
the  Circumftances  the  moft  interefting,  and  bed  calculated  to  give  the 
Subject  an  Air  of  Grandeur.  Lord  Karnes,  in  the  Elements  of  Criticifm, 
(Chap.  IV.  On  Grandeur  and  Sublimity.)  fays,  that  the  capital  Rule  for 
reaching  the  Sublime  is,  to  prefent  thofe  Parts  or  Circumftances  only  which 
make  the  greateft  Figure,  keeping  out  of  View  every  Thing  low  or  trivial ; 
for  the  Mind,  elevated  by  an  important  Subjeft,  cannot,  without  Reluc- 
tance, be  forced  down  to  beftow  any  Share  of  its  Attention  upon  Trifles. 
Longinus  exemplifies  this  Rule,  by  a  Comparifon  of  two  Paflages.  As 
many  Readers  are  unacquainted  with  the  dead  Languages,  and  the  Originals 

would 


I 
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So  thefe  attack'd,  fo  thofe  the  Charge  fuftain'd, 
And  hizzing  Darts  an  iron  Tempeft  rain'd  ; 
Swords  wav'd  in  Air,  or  met  with  clanging  Sound, 
325   Heaps  fell  on  Heaps,  and  Slaughter  bath'd  the  Ground  j 

For 

would  fwell  this  Note  too  much,  I  fhall  here  give  them  only  in  Englijh. 
The  firft  is  a  Fragment  of  an  old  Poem,  thus  tranflated  by  Pope. 

Ye  Pow'rs,  what  Madnefs !  how  on  Ships  fo  frail, 
(Tremendous  Thought !)  can  thoughtlefs  Mortals  fail? 
For  ftormy  Seas  they  quit  the  pleafing  Plain, 
Plant  Woods  in  Waves,  and  dwell  amidfl:  the  Main. 
Far  o'er  the  Deeps  (a  tracklefs  Path)  they  go. 
And  wander  Oceans,  in  Purfuit  of  Woe. 
No  Eafe  their  Hearts,  no  Reft  their  Eyes  can  find. 
On  Heav'n  their  Looks,  and  on  the  Waves  their  Mind ; 
Sunk  are  their  Spirits,  while  their  Arms  they  rear. 
And  Gods  are  weary'd  with  their  fruitlefs  Pray'r. 

The  other,  from  Homer,  is  thus  tranflated  by  the  fame. 

Burfts  as  a  Wave  that  from  the  Cloud  impends. 
And  fwell'd  with  Tempefts  on  the  Ship  defcends ; 
White  are  the  Decks  with  Foam  -,  the  Winds  aloud 
Howl  o'er  the  Marts,  and  fing  through  every  Shroud : 
Pale,  trembling,  tir'd,  the  Sailors  freeze  with  Fears, 
And  inftant  Death  on  ev'ry  Wave  appears. 

Iliad,  XV. 
M  m  2  In 
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For  Foot  to  Foot,  and  Man  with  Man  engaged, 
From  Wing  to  Wing  at  once  the  Battle  rag'd. 
Not  with  more  Noife  a  hundred  Hammers  light 
Upon  the  fparkling  Steel  with  all  their  Weight, 
330  Than  fell  the  Strokes ;  loud  rung  the  batter'd  Shields, 
And  mutual  Clamours  fill'd  the  echoing  Fields. 

Gauly  like  a  Whirlwind  that  on  Ardven  blows, 
Plunging  amidft  the  thickeft  of  the  Foes, 
Bore  down  oppofing  Ranks,  the  Phalanx  tore, 
335  And  fteep'd  the  Heath  in  Deluges  of  Gore. 
No  lefs  impetuous,  Swaran  in  his  Ire 
Laid  Morven  wafte,  deftrudive  as  a  Fire, 

That 


In  the  latter  Paflage,  the  moft  ftriking  Circumftances  are  feledled  to  fill  the 
Mind  with  Terror  and  Aftonifliment.  The  former  is  a  Colle<5tion  of  mi- 
nute and  low  Circumftances,  which  fcatter  the  Thought,  and  make  no 
Impreffion :  it  is  at  the  fame  Time  full  of  verbal  Anticheles,  and  low  Con- 
ceit, extremely  improper  in  a  Scene  of  Diftrefs. 
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That  loudly  roaring  fpreads  before  the  Breeze,  -j 

Confumes  the  Defert,  fires  the  crackling  Trees,.       J 

340  And  fets  the  Heath  of  Gormal  in  a  Blaze.  J 

So 

V,  337.  BeJlruSfive  as  a  Fire,  i^cJ]  Homer  has  many  Simrles  of  this 
Kind ;  I  (hall  take  the  Liberty  to  tranfcribe  two  remarkably  beautiful  and 
grand.     The  firft  is  from  the  20th,  the  fecond  from  the  2  ill  Book  of  the 


Iliad. 


'Xl{  J'  ava/jicuixdet  paSs  ayxcx  BttTTrtiah  TtSp  V.  490.- 

Oi/pso;  a^axmo,  &aMa  Js  kmztm  u\ri, 
Havrrt  T£  k?<.oveuv  avifio;  (p\iya  EiAu^afE," 
'iif  oye  sr«VTB  6un  (twi  lyxi'-  — — 

As  when  a  Flame  the  winding  Valley  fills, 
And  runs  on  crackling  Shrubs  between  the  Hills, 
Then  o'er  the  Stubble  up  the  Mountain  flies. 
Fires  the  high  Woods,  and  blazes  to  the  Skies, 
This  Way  and  that,  the  fpreading  Torrent  roars ; 
So  fweeps  the  Hero  through  the  wafted  Shores. 

Pope. 

'Xi{  J'  oTE  xamli  imi  El  J  oipaviv  zipm  Ikmh  V.  5Z2. 

^Anoi  alOo/jt-svoto,  Beav  Je  e  fyiwlif  avUxe' 
Haai  J'  i6me  Ttovov,  'TToy^oiai  Je  xiiJe'  e'^Sxev 

As  when  avenging  Flames,  with  Fury  driv'n 
On  guilty  Towns  exert  the  Wrath  of  Heav'n, 
The  pale  Inhabitants,  fome  fall,  fome  fly  ; 
And  the  red  Vapours  purple  all  the  Sky. 


Pope, 

V.  352, 
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So  thefe  undaunted  Chiefs  ~  No  Tongue  can  tell 
What  mighty  Numbers  in  their  Fury  fell. 

Where  rag'd  the  Tumult  of  the  wild  Difcord, 
Amidft  a  thoufand  rofe  and  fell  my  Sword ; 

345  While  youthful  Of  car  ^  ardent  at  my  Side, 

Dealt  Blow  for  Blow,  and  fpread  the  Slaughter  wide 
My  Soul  rejoic'd  in  Secret,  as  his  Blade 
Flam'd  o'er  the  growing  Mountains  of  the  Dead. 
What  Valour  could,  we  both  perform 'd  that  Day, 

350  And  broke  at  length  through  Lochlins  deep  Array 
Who  routed  fled  before  us  in  Difmay. 
Loud  as  the  Roar  the  Voice  of  Thunder  makes. 
When  thro'  the  Clouds  the  forky  Lightning  breaks ; 

With 


V.  352.  Loud  as  the  Roar,  i^c.']  OJftan,  to  give  the  Idea  of  an  Army 
in  Flight,  brings  three  Comparilbns  all  in  a  Breath.  Stones  rufliing  down 
a  fteep  Declivity  ;  the  Noife  Axes  make  in  a  Wood  ;  and  the  Echoing  of 
Thunder  among  the  Hills.    Though  the  Poet,  in  the  Heat  of  Imagination, 

heaps 


•I 
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With  fuch  a  Noife  along  the  Heath  they  flew  ; 
355  So  flam'd  our  Fauchions,  and  the  hindmoft  flew. 
As  in  a  Forefl:  found  the  Wood-Men's  Strokes, 
When  their  broad  Axes  fell  the  groaning  Oaks : 
As  Stones  that  riven  from  fome  Clifl*  on  high, 
From  Rock  to  Rock  with  Force  refifl:lefs  fly : 

Thus 


heaps  all  the  three  indifcriminately  together,  he  certainly  meant  them  to 
reprefenc  different  Things.  Thunder,  the  Noife  made  by  the  Enemy  in 
their  Flight ;  Stones  bounding  from  Rock  to  Rock,  the  Swifcnefs  with 
which  they  followed  them ;  and  the  Sound  of  the  Axes,  the  Force  and 
Echo  of  their  Blows  in  the  Purfuit.  I  have  endeavoured  to  preferve  the 
fame  Senfe  in  the  Verfion  -,  but  was  obliged  to  tranfpofe  the  Similes.  A 
Perfon  fettered  by  Rhyme,  without  fome  fuch  Liberties,  cannot  in  any 
Degree  keep  up  to  the  Spirit  of  his  Original.  Homer  compares  the  Claih- 
ing  of  Swords  in  Battle,  to  the  Noife  made  by  Labourers  cutting  down 
Wood. 

T£v  J'  (uVte  SjjuTo^Dv  m^fuv  opu/MySoi  opapev  Iliad,  XVI.  V.  633. 

Oupeo;  h  0w<ni,  inaSev  Se  te  y/vtr'  awuri' 

As  through  the  fhrilling  Vale,  or  Mountain-Ground, 
The  Labours  of  the  Wood-Man's  Axe  refound  ; 
Blows  following  Blows  are  heard  re-echoing  wide. 
While  crackling  Forefts  fall  on  every  Side. 

Pope, 
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360  Thus  fwiftly  we  purfu'd  them  o'er  the  Heath, 

Wound  follow'd  Wound,  and  Death  fucceeded  Death. 

But,  while  the  Battle  profper'd  in  our  Wing, 
The  Scandinavians^  headed  by  their  King, 
Surrounded  Gaul^  and  like  the  fwelling  Tides 

365   Of  Iniftore^  came  pouring  from  all  Sides. 
Fingal  the  Hero's  Peril  view'd  with  Fear, 
And  half  arofe,   and  half  affum'd  his  Spear  ; 
But  ftill  in  Hopes  the  Chief  without  his  Aid 
Might  overcome,  he  call'd  his  Bard  and  faid ; 

370  Ullin  !  to  yon  defponding  Warrior  go, 

Try  what  the  Force  of  Eloquence  can  do  ; 
Awake  to  Fame  the  drooping  Heart  of  Gaul.^ 
The  glorious  Aftions  of  his  Race  recal, 
And  animate  the  yielding  Fight  with  Song  ; 

375  Song  fires  the  brave,  and  makes  the  Soldier  ftrong. 

The 
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The  hoary  Bard  obey'd,  and  in  thefe  Words 
Urg'd  to  heroic  Deeds  the  King  of  Swords. 
Son  of  the  Chief  of  gen'rous  Steeds  !  be  brave  ; 
High-bounding  King  of  Spears !  thy  People  fave  ; 
380  Strong  Arm  in  ev'ry  Peril  of  the  Field  ! 

Undaunted  Heart  that  knows  not  how  to  yield  ! 
Commander  of  the  pointed  Arms  of  Death  ! 
Or  fell  yon  Ranks,  or  drive  them  o'er  the  Heath  : 

Let 


V.  378.  Svn  of  the  Chief  of  gen'rous  Steeds!  ^c."]  The  War-Song  of 
UUin  varies  (fays  Mr.  Macpherfvn)  from  the  reft  of  the  Poem,  in  the  Ver- 
fification.  It  runs  down  like  a  Torrent,  and  confifts  almoft  entirely  of 
Epitiiets.  The  Ciiftom  of  encouraging  Men  in  Battle  with  extempore 
Rhymes,  has  been  carried  down  almoft  to  our  own  Days.  Several  of  thefe 
War-Songs  are  extant;  but  the  moft  of  them  are  only  a  Group  of  Epithets, 
without  Beauty  or  Harmony,  utterly  deftitute  of  poetical  Merit.  Tlie 
Scandinavians  had  likewife  the  fame  Pradice ;  their  Scalds  were  frequently 
employed  in  animating  the  Troops  before  a  Battle.  Hacon,  Earl  of  Norway, 
in  his  famous  Engagement  againft  the  Warriors  of  Jomfhurg,  had  five  ce- 
lebrated Poets,  each  of  whom  fung  an  Ode  to  the  Soldiers  ready  to  engage. 
Sa.xo  GrammaticHs,  defcribing  a  Battle  between  IFaideniar  and  Sweno,  men- 
tions a  Scald  belonging  to  the  former,  who,  advancing  to.the  Frontof  the 
Army,  reproached  the  latter  in  a  pathetic  Ode  as  the  Murderer  of  his, own 
Father, 

N  n  V.  3B5. 
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Let  no  white  Sail  of  Lochlm\  Fleet  efcape, 
385   To  bound  on  Iniftores  dark-rolling  Deep. 

Bright  as  the  Flame  of  Death,  above  the  Field, 
Difplay  the  blazing  Terror  of  thy  Shield  j 

Dire 


V.  385.  To  bound  on  Impart' s  dark-rolling  Deep.']  The  Orkney  Iflands. 
Thefe,  until  the  Year  1648,  made  a  Part  of  the  Danijh  Dominions.  Their 
ancient  Language,  of  which  there  are  yet  fome  Remains  among  the  Natives, 
is  called  the  Norfe  -,  and  is  a  Dialeft,  not  of  the  Celtic,  but  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Tongue,  The  Manners  and  the  Superftitions  of  the  Inhabitants, 
are  quite  diftindt  from  thofe  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  Weftern  IJles  of  Scot- 
land. Their  ancient  Songs  too,  are  of  a  different  Strain  and  Charadler, 
turning  upon  magical  Incantations  and  the  Evocations  of  the  Dead,  which 
were  the  favourite  Subjefts  of  the  old  Runic  Poetry.  They  have  many 
Traditions  among  them  of  Wars  in  former  Times  with  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Wejiem  Iflands.  There  are  fome  Ruins  and  circular  Pales  of  Stone  ftill 
remaining,  to  which  a  Degree  of  fuperftitious  Regard  is  annexed,  and 
which  retain,  to  this  Day,  the  Name  of  Loda  or  Loden.  They  feem  to 
have  differed  materially,  in  their  Conftruftion,  from  thofe  Druidical  Mo- 
numents which  remain  in  Britain,  and  the  Wejiem  IJles.  The  Places  of 
Worlhip  among  the  Scandinavians  were  originally  rude  and  unadorned. 
In  after  Ages,  when  they  opened  a  Communication  with  other  Nations, 
they  adopted  their  Manners  and  built  Temples.  That  at  Upfal,  in  Sweden, 
was  amazingly  rich  and  magnificent.  Harqiiin,  of  Norway,  built  one  near 
Drontheim,  little  inferior  to  the  former ;  and  it  went  always  under  the  Name 
of  Laden. 

V.  401. 
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Dire  as  the  fparkling  Meteor  of  the  Night, 
Whirl  round  thy  Sword,  and  ftrike  with  all  thy  Might; 
390  Then  raife  thy  Arm,  like  Thunder  be  each  Stroke, 
Thine  Eyes  like  Fire,  thy  Heart  of  folid  Rock  : 
Son  of  the  Chief  of  gen'rous  Steeds !  employ 
Thy  utmoft  Strength,  cut  down  the  Foe  —  deftrOy. 

The  Hero,  animated  by  this  Song, 
395  Once  more  rufli'd  furious  midft  the  hoftile  Throng. 
But  Swaran  came  with  Battle  o'er  the  Field, 
He  aim'd  at  Gaul,  and  cut  in  two  his  Shield : 
The  Chief  repuls'd,  ftept  back  ;  the  Hoft  he  led, 
With  Terror  ftruck,  precipitately  fled. 

400       Now  dreadful  in  his  Wrath  Fingal  arofe. 

And  fhouting  thrice,  advanc'd  to  meet  the  Foes  ; 

His 

V.  401.  And  Jhouting  thrice,  advanc'd  to  meet  the  Foes.']     The  Circum* 
ftance  of  Fingal's  fhouting  thrice,  with  the  EffeA  it  had  upon  the  two 

N  n  «  Armies, 
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His  Voice,  repeated  ihncQ  by  Crom/as  Hill, 
Made  "Lochlin  ftart,  and  Morvens  Sons  ftand  ftill ; 
Who,  confcious  of  their  ignominious  Flight, 
405   Glow'd  at  the  Thought,  and  fixt  on  Earth  their  Sight. 

As  from  the  Mountains,  to  the  iilent  Plain, 
Slow  fails  a  Cloud  in  Summer's  fultry  Reign  ; 
When  fpent  with  Heat  appear  the  drooping  Flow'rs, 
And  Earth  burnt  up  expedls  refrefhing  Show'rs  : 
410  So  came  the  Monarch  to  relieve  his  Train, 

And  render'd  Swara?^^  Hopes  of  Conquefl:  vain  : 

Who, 

Armies,  has  fomething  fimilar  to  the  Confternation  and  Confufion  of  the 
Trojans  when  they  heard  the  Voice  of  Achilles,  after  the  Death  of  Patroclus. 

Tp)i  fih  u'^lp  raippou  ijtiya7\' lax^  ^^0; 'Ax,'M.£u;'  Iliad,   XVIII.   V.  228. 

Tci;  J'  knuHriSyifav  Tpui;  k7.£itoi  t'  c/rUoupot , 

Thrice  from  the  Trench  his  dreadful  Voice  he  rais'd ; 
And  thrice  they  fled,  confounded  and  amaz'd. 

Pope. 

V.  410.  .S'^  came  the  Monarch  to  relieve  his  Train.']     Homer's  Art  in  mag- 
nifying the  Charafter  of  Achilles  has   been  univcrfally   admired.     OJian 

certainly 
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Who,  when  he  faw  the  mighty  Chief  advance, 

Ceas'd  to  piirfue,  and  leaning  on  his  Lance, 

Seem'd  unrefolv'd  awhile.     Like  fome  tall  Oak, 

415   That  had  of  old  its  Head  by  Lightning  ftruck, 

And 

certainly  fhews  no  lefs  Art  in  aggrandizing  Fingal.  Nothing  could  be 
more  happily  imagined  for  the  Purpofe  than  the  whole  Management  of  this 
laft  Battle,  wherein  Gaul  the  Son  of  Mcrni  befeeches  Fingal  to  retire,  and 
leave  to  him  and  the  other  Chiefs  the  Honour  of  the  Day.  The  Generc- 
fity  of  the  King  in  agreeing  to  this  Propofal  -,  the  IVIajefty  with  which  he 
retreats  to  the  Hill,  from  whence  he  was  to  behold  the  Engagement,  at- 
tended by  his  Bards,  and  waving  the  Lightning  of  his  Sword  ;  his  perceiv- 
ing the  Chiefs  overpowered  by  Numbers,  but  from  an  Unwillingnefs  to 
deprive  them  of  the  Glory  of  Victory  by  coming  in  Perfon  to  their  Affiit- 
ance,  firft  fending  Ullin,  the  Bard,  to  animate  their  Courage;  and  at  lad:, 
when  the  Danger  becomes  more  prefling,  his  rifing  in  his  IVIight,  and  inr 
terpofing,  like  a  Divinity,  to  decide  the  doubtful  Fate  of  the  Day  •,  are 
all  Cireumflances  contrived  with  fo  much  Art,  as  plainly  difcover  the  Celtic 
Bards  to  have  been  not  unpractifed  in  heroic  Poetry.  Let  it  be  likewife 
remembered,  for  the  Honour  oi  OJJian,  that  Sivaran  on  this  Occafion  makes 
a  much  better  Figure  than  He^or,  who  fairly  takes  to  his  Heels  at  the 
Approach  of  yfrM/^j;  and  thus  not  only  vilifies  his  own  Character,  bur, 
in  fo  doing,  detrafts  from  the  Merit  of  his  Conqueror.  We  may  alio  ob- 
ferve,  that  Fingal  in  this  Attitude  is  compared  to  a  Beam  of  Heaven  >  and 
Jchilks  to  a  blazing  Fire,  or  the  rifing  Sun. 

V.  414.  Like  fome  tall  0<:k,  i^c]  Homer,  in  the  12th  Book  of  the  Iliad, 
has  a  Comparifon  of  this  Nature,  Speaking  of  Polyp^ies  and  Leonteus,  he 
fays : 
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And  ftands  o'er  Lubar\  noify  Stream  reclin'd, 
Its  gray  Mofs  whiftling  to  the  pafllng  Wind : 


So 


— ^  £1;  ore  re  ^pies  oSfinv  v^iKCifmvu,  V.  132. 

AiV'  mifiov  /Mjjaoua-i  km  iieiov  niiara  ■nana, 
Viiviatv  ixiyaMai  iiwiacinTir'  apapvTai' 

As  two  tall  Oaks,  before  the  Wall  they  rife ; 
Their  Roots  in  Eartli,  their  Heads  amidfl:  the  Skies : 
Whofe  fpreading  Arms  with  leafy  Honours  crown'd. 
Forbid  the  Tempeft,  and  proteft  the  Ground  j 
High  on  the  Hills  appears  their  (lately  Form ; 
And  their  deep  Roots  for  ever  brave  the  Storm. 

Pope. 


This  Simile  has  'been  imitated  by  Virgil,  in  the  Ninth  Book  of  the  ^neis. 

^ales  aeria  liquentia  flumina  circum, 
Sive  P&di  ripis,  AthtCim  feu  propter  amanumy 
Confurgunt  gemitiie  quercus,  intonfaque  ccelo 
^ttolluut  capita,  et  fublimi  vertice  nut  ant. 

Thus  two  tall  Oaks,  that  Tadus"  Ranks  adorn, 
Lift  up  to  Heav'n  their  leafy  Heads  unfhorn  ; 
And  overprefs'd  with  Nature's  heavy  Load, 
Dance  to  the  whiftling  Winds,  and  at  each  other  nod. 

Dryden. 

V.  427. 
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So  look'd  the  King ;   till  flowly  wheeling  round. 
He  led  his  Troops  to  Lena\  rifing  Ground  : 
420  There  he  again  their  broken  Ranks  reftor'd ; 
And  on  the  Hill  the  Gloom  of  Battle  lower'd. 

Meanwhile  Fingal  amidft  his  People  fliines 
Bright  as  a  Beam  from  Heav'n,  and  all  the  Lines 
Swift  traverfing,  encourages  each  Band, 
425   And 'to  the  Enfigns  ifiues  this  Command  : 
Without  Delay  the  royal  Standards  rear  ; 
Like  Flames  that  on  a  hundred  Hills  appear, 
Let  them  confpicuous  wave  on  Lend^  Wind, 
And  of  th'  approaching  Fight  the  Troop  remind. 

Ye 


V.  427.  Like  Flames  that  en  a  hundred  Hills  appear.^     Milton,  in  the 
Firft  Book  of  Paradife  Loft,  compares  the  Standard  of  Satan  to  a  Meteor. 

Th'  imperial  Enfign,  which  full  high  advanc'd,  V.  516. 

Shone  like  a  Meteor  ftreaming  to  the  Wind. 

V.  439. 
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430  Ye  Sons  of  ftormy  Hills  !  my  Words  obey, 
And  we  from  JLochlin  yet  fhall  win  the  Day. 
Gaul^  ftrongeft  Arm  of  Death  !  be  not  difmay'd  ; 
Once  more,  hxdiVz  Connal !  brandifh  A^^^r^'s  Blade  ; 
Young  Ofcar  of  the  future  Fights  proceed, 

435   And  prove  thy  Actions  worthy  Trenmof's  Seed  j 
But  Dermid,   more  in  martial  Dangers  tried. 
And  OJfian,  King  of  Songs,  keep  near  my  Side. 

While, thus  his  braveft  Chiefs  the  Monarch  cheer'd, 
The  Flag  of  Morven  wide  difplay'd  appear'd. 
440  Embofs'd  with  Stars  of  Gold,  it  fhone  on  high. 
Like  the  blue  Concave  of  the  nightly  Sky  ; 

And 


V.  439.  The  Flag  of  Morven  wide  difplafd  appeared.']  Fi/igal's  Standard 
was  diftinguifhed  by  the  Name  of  Sun-beam ;  probably  on  Account  of  its 
bright  Colour,  and  its  being  ftudded  with  Gold.  To  begin  a  Battle  is  ex- 
prefled,  in  old  Compofuion,  by  lifting  of  the  Sufi-ham. 

V.  456. 
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And  founding  on  the  Wind,  redundant  flew, 
The  joyful  Bands  exulting  at  the  View. 
Nor  were  the  royal  Colours  fpread  alone, 
445  The  diff'rent  Tribes  rais'd  Pennons  of  their  own, 
Which  now  unfurl'd  refulgent  flream'd  in  Sight, 
While  dark  behind  the  Nations  move  to  Fight. 

Fi7igalj  obferving  that  the  Foe  poffefs'd 
The  higher  Grounds,  his  Heroes  thus  addrefs'd  : 

450  Behold  how  Lochlin^  gloomy  Ranks  divide  ! 

Like  broken  Clouds  they  line  the  Mountain's  Side. 
So  when  the  rapid  Flames,  by  Tempefts  drove, 
Have  damag'd  in  their  wafteful  Courfe  the  Grove, 
The  Skies  are  feen  between  the  naked  Boughs, 

455   And  red  behind  the  paffing  Meteor  glows. 
But  of  my  Friends,  let  each  in  War  defy 
A  Chief  of  thofe,  who  frown  fo  ftern  on  high  ; 


Th 


en 


V.  456.  But  ofn^  Friends,  let  each  in  War  defy,  ^c,'\     Fingal  difplays 

O  o  every 
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Then  fhall  of  yonder  Hoft  but  few  remain, 
To  bound  o'er  Inijiores  dark  Waves  again. 

460       When  Morni%  Son  —  Myfelf  will  undertake 
The  fev'n  tall  Chiefs  from  Lmio's  mifty  Lake. 
Let  IniJ^ores  dark  Tyrant,   Of  car  faid. 
Come  on,  and  prove  the  Son  of  OJftan%  Blade  : 
If  he's  thy  Choice,  cried  Connal  Heart  of  Steel ! 

465  The  King  of  hiifcon  this  Arm  (hall  feel : 

Then  black-hair'd  Dermid  —  Mudans  Chief  or  T, 
On  Le?m^  Heath  this  Day  fhall  vanquifh'd  lie. 

My 


every  Talent  of  a  great  and  wife  Commander.  He  no  fooner  joins  the 
Army,  than  we  fee  him  immediately  pafTing  from  Rank  to  Rank,  turning 
them  from  Flight,  and  reftoring  their  Order.  He  bids  his  Standard  to  be 
advanced  againft  the  Enemy,  and  calling  the  principal  Officers  by  Name, 
promifes,  if  they  will  only  behave  gallantly,  ftill  to  recover  the  Day.  No- 
thing could  more  effeftually  contribute  to  infure  Succefs,  than  making  the 
Chieftains  attack  feparately  at  the  Head  of  their  own  Divifions ;  whereby 
the  Valour  of  each  becoming  confpicuous,  all  out  of  Emulation  would  be 
lure  to  perform  their  utmoft. 

y.476. 
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My  Choice,  though  nOw  fo  weak  and  void  of  Sight ! 
Was  to  encounter  Torman%  King  in  Fight ; 
470  I  promis'd  to  extend  him  on  the  Field, 

And  bear  triumphant  ofF  his  dark-brown  Shield. 

When  ev'ry  Chief  had  flngled  out  his  Man, 
The  chearful  Monarch  with  a  Smile  began. 
May  all  my  People  to  their  Wifh  fucceed, 
475   And  by  their  Hands  the  hoftile  Squadrons  bleed. 
Fingal  fliall  meet  the  King  of  Ocean's  Rage  : 
He  faid,  and  gave  the  Signal  to  engage. 

Now,  like  a  hundred  diff'rent  Winds  that  pour 
Swift  from  their  Caves,  and  in  the  Valleys  roar ; 

At 

V.  476.  Fingal ^a//  meet  the  King  of  Ocean's  Rage.']  None  of  the  Heroes, 
in  their  Choice,  durft  prefume  to  oppofe  Swaran ;  by  which  Offian  pays  a 
much  higher  Compliment  to  the  Valour  of  Fingal^  than  is  done  to  that  of 
Achilles  by  Horner,  who  makes  feveral  of  his  Heroes  equal,  if  not  even  fu- 
perior  to  HeSier. 

O  0  ?.  V,  400. 
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418-0  At  once,  divided,  dark,  with  deaf'ning  Sound, 
We  all  rufli'd  on,  and  Cromla  echo'd  round. 
What  Topgue  can  tell  the  Number  of  the  Slain, 
When  fierce  in  Fight  we  charg'd  the  adverfe  Train  ? 
Our  Arms  prevailed,  the  Scandinavian  Ranks 

485   Before  us  fell,  like  Cond&  tumbling  Banks. 

To  Vengeance  fir'd,  in  Blood  we  bath'd  our  Hands, 
And  gave  no  Quarter  to  the  routed  Bands, 
But  flaughter'd  all ;   till  every  Chief  fulfill'd 
The  Promife  giv'n,  and  his  Opponent  kill'd. 

490        As  we  have  fat  converfing,  lovely  Dame  !  . 

By  rapid  Brannos  hoarfe-refounding  Stream, 

My 

V.  490.  yis  we  have  fat  converfing,  lovely  Dame !  (^c.']  The  Poet  ad- 
dreffes  himfelf  here  to  Malvina.  The  fudden  Tranfition  from  the  Hurry 
and  Carnage  of  Battle,  to  the  peaceful  placid  Scene  here  defcribed,  is  fu- 
perlatively  beautiful ;  and  gives  as  much  Pleafure,  as  when  in  Mufic  there 
is  a  fudden  Tranfition  from  rough  and  noify,  to  fofc  and  tender  Accords. 
Befides,  the  Reader,  by  this  Paufe,  is  more  fenfibly  ftruck  with  the  grand 
Comparifon  of  the  violent  Storm  of  Rain,  Thunder,  and  Lightning  which 
immediately  follows. 

V.  498. 
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My  Eyes  have  often  on  thy  Borom  dwell'd 
With  fecret  Pleafure,  as  it  gently  fwell'd, 
And  match'd  the  Whitenefs  of  the  Phimes  that  deck 
495   The  filver-breafted  Swan  ;  when  on  the  Lake 
Above  the  curling  Waves  fhe  lidelong  fails, 
And  in  her  ruffled  Wing  blows  frefh  the  Gales. 
What  Time  thou  haft  beheld  the  Sun,  like  Fire, 
(A  Sign  of  Storms)  behind  his  Cloud  retire  ; 

The 


V,  498.  What  Time  thou  haft  beheld  the  Sun,  like  Fire."]  This  Defcription 
of  the  fetting  Sun,  fliews  the  Celtic  Bard  to  have  been  verfed  in  the  malig- 
nant Afpeds  of  that  Luminary  before  a  Tempeft.  Virgil,  obferving  the 
different  Signs  that  forebode  Changes  of  Weather,  remarks  the  fame. 

Sol  quoque  et  exoriens,  et  cum  fe  condet  in  undas, 
Signa  dabit :  — 

TSfam  fiepe  videmus 

Ipfius  in  vultu  varios  errare  color es : 
Ccerukus  pluviam  denunciat,  igneus  euros. 
Sin  macule  incipient  rutilo  immifcerier  igni. 
Omnia  tunc  pariter  vento,  nimbifque  videbis 

Fervere. - 

Georgic.  Lib.  i. 

Above 
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500  The  Skies  look  wild,  and  o'er  the  Mountain's  Head 
The  ftarlefs  Night  her  fable  Mantle  fpread  ; 
While  in  the  Defert  hollow  Gufts  of  Wind, 
Unfrequent  blowing,  tell  the  Storm's  behind. 

And 


Above  the  reft,  the  Sun,  who  never  lies, 
Foretels  the  Change  of  Weather  in  the  Skies :  — 
For  oft  we  find  him  finifhing  his  Race, 
With  various  Colours  erring  on  his  Faces 
If  fiery  red  his  glowing  Globe  defcends. 
High  Winds  and  furious  Tempefts  he  portends.' 
But  if  his  Cheeks  are  fwoln  with  livid  blue. 
He  bodes  wet  Weather  by  his  wat'ry  Hue. 
If  dufky  Spots  are  vary'd  on  his  Brow, 
And,  ftreak'd  with  red,  a  troubled  Colour  (how ; 
That  fullen  Mixture  fhall  at  once  declare 
Winds,  Rain,  and  Storms,  and  elemental  War, 

Dryden. 

V.  502.  IFhik  in  the  Befert  hollow  Gujis  of  Wind,  i£c^     This  is  exaflly 
the  fame,  and  might  have  been  a  Tranflation  of  the  Latin  Poet. 

Continuo  ventis  furgentibus  aut  freta  ponti 
Incipiunt  agitata  tumefcere,  et  aridus  altis 
Montibus  audiri  fragor,  aut  refonantia  longe 
Litlora  mifceri,  et  nemorum  increbrefcere  murmur. 

Georgic.  Lib,  i. 

For 
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And  now  at  once  the  rufhing  Show'rs  defcend, 
505  Loud  Claps  of  Thunder  the  vaft  Concave  rend, 

The 

For  ere  the  rifing  Winds  begin  to  roar, 
The  working  Seas  advance  to  wafli  the  Shore  j 
Soft  Whifpers  run  along  the  leafy  Wood, 
And  Mountains  whiftle  to  the  murm'ring  Flood. 

Dryden. 

V.  504.  Andiiow  at  once  the  rufhing  Show'rs  defcend,  i^c-l  This  fudden 
burfting  of  the  Storm  has  a  fine  Effed.  All  the  Circumftances  of  0£ian\ 
Compofitions  are  favourable  to  the  Sublime,  more  perhaps  than  to  any 
other  Species  of  Beauty.  Accuracy  and  Cofreftnefs ;  artful  connefted 
Narration  ;  exadt  Method  and  Proportion  of  Parts,  we  may  look  for  in 
polifhed  Times.  The  Gay  and  the  Beautiful  will  appear  to  more  Advan- 
tage in  the  Midft  of  Imiling  Scenery  and  pleafurable  Themes.  But  amidft: 
the  rude  Scenes  of  Nature,  amidft  Rocks  and  Torrents,  and  Whirlwinds 
and  Battles,  dwells  the  Sublime.  It  is  the  Thunder  and  Lightning  of 
Genius.  It  is  the  Offfpring  of  Nature,  not  of  Art.  It  is  negligent  of  all 
the  leller  Graces,  and  perfeflly  confiftent  with  a  certain  noble  Diforder. 
It  afibciates  naturally  with  that  grave  and  folemn  Spirit,  which  diftinguifhes 
our  Author.  For  the  Sublime  is  an  awful  and  ferious  Emotion  ;  and  is 
heightened  by  all  the  Images  of  Trouble,  and  Terror,  and  Darknefs. 

Ruit  ardtius  ather^ 

Et  pluvia  ingenti  fata  lata  boumque  Inheres 
Diliiit.     Imflentur  foffte,  et  cava  flumina  crefcimt 
Cum  fonitu,  fervetque  fretis  fpirantibus  isquor. 
Ipfe  Pater,  inedia  nhnbc/rm:  /«  ne^e,  corufcd 

Fiilmina 


2< 
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Tlie  diftant  Rocks  with  livid  Lightnings  glare, 
On  Beams  of  Fire  the  Spirits  dart  through  Air, 


And 


Fulmina  moUtur  dextrd.     ^o  maxima  motu 
Terra  tremit :  Fugere  fers  !  et  mart  alia  corda 
Per  gentes  humilis  ftravit  favor.     Ilk  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraiinia  telo 
Bejicit :  Ingeminant  auftri,  et  denfiffimus  imber  : 
Nunc  nemora  ingenti  vento,  nunc  littora  plangunr. 

Georgic.  Lib.  i. 


The  lofty  Skies  at  once  come  pouring  down. 
The  promis'd  Crop  and  golden  Labours  drown. 
The  Dikes  are  fill'd,  and  with  a  roaring  Sound 
The  rifing  Rivers  float  the  nether  Ground  ; 
And  Rocks  the  bellowing  Voice  of  boiling  Seas  rebound. 
The  Father  of  the  Gods  his  Glory  Ihrowds, 
Involv'd  in  Tempefts,  and  a  Night  of  Clouds. 
And  from  the  middle  Darknefs  flafhing  out. 
By  Fits  he  deals  his  fiery  Bolts  about. 
Earth  feels  the  Motions  of  her  angry  God, 
Her  Entrails  tremble,  and  her  Mountains  nod ; 
And  flying  Beafts  in  Forefl:s  feek  Abode  : 
Deep  Horror  feizes  every  human  Breafl:, 
Their  Pride  is  humbled,  and  their  Fear  confefs'd  ; 
While  he  from  high  the  rolling  Thunder  throws. 
And  fires  the  Mountains  with  repeated  Blows : 
The  Rocks  are  from  their  old  Foundations  rent; 
The  Winds  redouble,  and  the  Rains  augment : 


} 


Tie 
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And  fwoln  to  Torrents  down  their  echoing  Hilh 

With  Rage  impetuous  burft  the  roaring  Rills. 
510  Such  was  the  Noife  and  Tumult  of  the  Fight, 

When  overthrown  we  put  the  Foe  to  Flight. 

Why  fighs  the  Dame?  Let  Lochlins  Maids  complain. 

That  Day  the  People  of  their  Land  were  flain  ; 

Our  bloody  Swords  wav'd  o'er  them  as  they  fled, 
515  And  ftrew'd  the  Heath  with  ghaftly  Heaps  of  Dead. 

But  what  avails  the  melancholy  Thought, 

That  I  in  Battle  then  the  foremoft  fought  j 

Since 

irhe  Waves  on  Heaps  are  dajFd  againji  the  Shore, 
And  now  the  Woods,  and  now  the  Billows  roar. 

DRYDEff. 

The  Tone  of  Mind  produced  by  the  Image  of  Jupiter,  throwing  dowh 
huge  Mountains  with  his  Thunderbolts,  (which  is  hyperbolicaliy  fublime, 
and  even  above  any  Thing  OJftan  fays  on  the  Subjeft)  is  fo  difcordant  to 
the  Idea  of  Winds  growling  and  Rains  pouring  down,  which  immediately 
follows,  that  Virgil  has  been  cenfured  for  letting  the  Mind  of  the  Reader 
fall  by  too  fudden  a  Tranfition  ;  a  Fault  often  attending  a  (trained  Eleva- 
tion, it  being  fomewhat  difficult,  after  fuch  a  Flight,  to  defcend  fweetly 
and  eafily  to  the  ordinary  Strain  of  the  Subjeft.  See  Elements  of  Criticifm. 
Chap.  IV.  Grandeur  and  Sublimity. 

P  p  V.  523. 
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Since  now,   of  Kindred  and  of  Sight  depriv'd, 
I  have  the  Vigour  of  thofe  Days  furviv'd  ? 
520  Malvina  ceafe,  on  me  thy  Tears  beftow, 
To  weep  is  all  that  OJJian  can  do  now. 

On  Le?ia  ftill  the  Work  of  Death  proceeds, 
By  great  Fingal  an  aged  Warrior  bleeds  ; 

Gray- 


V.  523.  By  great  V\?i0^zS.  an  aged  Warrior  bleeds,  £5?^.]  The  Incidents 
which  Offian  has  chofen  to  diverfify  his  Battles,  are  interefting,  and  never 
fail  to  awaken  our  Attention.  Want  of  Particularity  in  the  Wounds,  and 
Diverfity  in  the  Fall  of  thofe  that  are  flain,  have  been  among  the  Objeftions 
flatted  to  the  poetical  Merit  of  his  Poems.  The  Criticifm  is  unjuft,  for  he 
has  introduced  as  great  Variety  of  this  Sort,  as  he  with  Propriety  could 
within  the  Compafs  of  fo  fliort  a  Work.  It  is  confefTed,  that  Homer  has  a 
greater  Variety  of  Deaths  than  any  other  Poet  that  ever  appeared.  His 
great  Knowledge  in  Anatomy  can  never  be  difputed  ;  but  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  his  Battles,  even  with  all  their  Novelty  of  Wounds,  are  the 
moH:  beautiful  Parts  of  his  Poems.  The  human  Mind  dwells  with  Difguft 
upon  a  protrafted  Scene  of  Carnage  -,  and  though  the  Introdudlion  of  the 
Terrible  is  neceflary  to  the  Grandeur  of  heroic  Poetry,  yet  it  is  evident, 
that  a  Medium  ought  to  be  obferved.  Befides,  there  is  a  particular  Reafon 
for  the  Poet's  not  fpecifying  many  Deaths  in  this  Battle;  becaufe  Malvina 
is  fuppofed  to  be  prefent  during  the  Recital  of  it,  and  a  minute  Detail  of 
fuch  bloody  Events  could  not  poffibly  be  agreeable  to  a  Female  Ear. 
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Gray-hair'd,  extended  in  the  Dufl:  he  lies, 
525   And  dying  fixes  on  the  King  his  Eyes. 

The  Son  of  ComJjal^  at  a  nearer  View, 

Too  late  the  Features  of  the  Vanquifh'd  knew  ; 

And  flopping  faid  :   My  Aga?ideccd s  Friend  ! 

From  him  who  lov'd  her  haft  thou  met  thy  End  ? 
530  I  faw  thee  weep  when,  deaf  to  Nature's  Call, 

Her  cruel  Father  ftabb'd  her  in  the  Hall : 

Thou  waft  a  Foe  to  him  who  flew  the  Maid, 

But  thy  Benevolence  is  ill  repaid. 

Raife,  Ullin  raife,  the  Son  of  Mathon^  Grave, 
535  Give  all  the  Honours  which  the  Dead  can  have ; 

The  loftieft  Numbers  of  thy  Harp  awake. 

And  fing  his  Praife  for  Agandecca\  Sake  ! 

For  ftill  my  faithful  Soul  the  Maid  adores, 

Who  darkly  dwells  on  Ardve7%^  defert  Shores. 

540       Mean  Time  Cuthullin,  by  the  Shouts  of  Fight 
Alarm'd,  forfook  his  Cave  to  view  the  Sight. 

P  p  2  He 
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He  Connal  call'd  and  Carrtl  as  he  pafs'd, 
Who  hearing,  took  their  afpen  Spears  in  Hafte, 
And  join'd  the  Chief  on  Cromlas  rugged  Brow  ; 
545  From  whence  they  faw  the  mingled  War  below, 
Difturb'd  like  Ocean,  when  the  Winds  prevail^ 
And  roll  the  Billows  through  the  fandy  Vale. 

The  Sight  of  Battle  made  Cuthulli7i  glow  ; 

A  fudden  Darknefs  gather'd  on  his  Brow  ; 
550  Upon  the  Foe  he  fix'd  his  fiery  Eye, 

And  brandifhing  his  Father's  Sword  on  high^ 

That  Inftant  to  the  Charge  had  furious  ran ; 

But  Connal  held  him  back,  and  thus  began. 

Where,  Son  of  Semo,  would  you  madly  go  ? 
555  Fingal  AxzzAy  has  fubdu'd  the  Foe. 

He  wants  no  Aid,  himfelf  the  routed  Hoft 

Drives  like  a  Tempeft  fcatter'd  to  the  Coaft. 

The 
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The  Hero,   by  thefe  Arguments  with-held, 
Gave  Way  to  Reafon,  and  his  Fury  quell'd. 
560  Then  thus  to  Carr'il-—  Go  !  the  Monarch  meet. 
And  let  thy  Praifes  in  his  Ear  be  fWeet. 
When  Lochlin,  like  a  Torrent  after  Rain, 
Has  fall'n  away,  and  headlong  fought  the  Main  j 
From  me  before  the  glorious  Vidor  ftand, 
565  And  put  the  Sword  of  Caithhat  in  his  Hand  i 
For  overcome,  no  more  CuthulUn  wields 
His  Father's  Arms,  or  fhines  in  martial  Fields. 

But, 


V.  565.  And  put  the  Sword  of  C2iii\\\izX.  in  his  Hand.']  As  it  was  probably 
at  the  Inftigation  of  Fingal  that  CuthulUn  took  upon  him  the  Adminiftration 
of  Affairs  during  the  Minority  of  Cormac,  it  was  not  proper  he  fhould  quit 
that  Station  without  informing  the  King  of  it.  Now  fending  his  Sword, 
might  poffibly  in  thofe  Times,  have  been  the  Ceremony  upon  a  Perfon's 
retiring  from  public  Bufinefs ;  in  the  fame  Manner  as  it  was  the  Cuftom  of 
every  Warrior  at  a  certain  Age,  or  when  he  became  unfit  for  the  Field,  to 
fix  his  Arms  in  the  great  Hall,  where  the  Tribe  feafted  upon  joyful  Occa- 
fions.  He  was  afterwards  never  to  appear  in  Battle  i  and  this  Stage  of 
Life  was  called  the  Time  of  fixing  the  Amn, 

V.  568. 
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But,  oh  !  ye  Gliofts  of  Warriors  flain  !  whofe  Forms 
Here  dwell  on  Cromhy  and  direct  the  Storms  ! 

570  Be  my  Companions,  when  I  weep  alone 

In  Turas  Cave,  and  echo  Groan  for  Groan  : 
For  I  no  more  muft  hold  the  firft  Command, 
Or  from  invading  Foes  proted  the  Land  : 
My  Fame  hath  vanifli'd,  like  a  Beam  that's  paft, 

575   Like  Mifts  that  fly  before  the  Morning  Blaft, 

When  ifluing  from  the  Eaft  looks  forth  the  Day, 
And  tips  the  Mountain  with  a  golden  Ray. 

Ah! 

V.  568.  But,  ch !  ye  Ghojis  of  Warriors  Jlain  1  fa'c]  In  Cuthullm\  Ex- 
preflions  of  Grief,  in  this  Place,  we  behold  the  Sentiments  of  a  Hero, 
generous  but  defponding.  The  Situation  is  remarkably  fine.  Roufed 
from  his  Cave  by  the  Noife  of  Battle,  he  fees  Fingal  on  the  Point  of  ob- 
taining a  complete  Viftory.  He  is  defcribed  as  kindling  at  the  Sight,  and 
ready  to  ru(h  on  the  Enemy,  did  not  Connal  flop  him,  by  fuggefting,  that 
Fingal  had  routed  them  already ;  and  that  he  ought  not,  by  the  Show  of 
fuperfluous  Aid,  to  deprive  the  King  of  any  Part  of  a  Vidlory,  which  was 
owing  to  him  alone,  CuthuUin  yields  to  this  generous  Sentiment ;  but  we 
fee  It  ftinging  him  to  the  Heart  with  the  Senfe  of  his  Difgrace. 

Mjiuat  ingens 

Jmo  in  cvrde  pudor,  luSlufqiie,  el  confcia  virtus. 
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All !  Comml^  name  not  Arms ;   the  very  Name 

Is  hateful  now Departed  is  my  Fame. 

580  Remote  from  Wars,  my  Sorrows  here  fhall  flow. 
Till  Death  has  put  a  Period  to  my  Woe. 
Mourn,  fair  Bragela  !  for  CuthulUn  mourn. 
Who  to  Dunfcath  muft  never  more  return. 


FINGAL, 


F     I     N     G    A    L, 


A     N 


EPIC         POEM 


I      N 


SIX        BOOKS. 


B     O     O     K         V. 


Q.q 


THE 


R      G      U      M      E      N 


CfUTHULLIN  and  Conna/  ftill  remain  on  the  Hill.  Fingal 
and  Sivaran  meet  -,  the  Combat  is  defcribed.  Sivaran  is 
overcome,  bound  and  delivered  over  as  a  Prifoner  to  the  Care 
of  OJftafi  and  Gtf«/.  Fingal,  his  younger  Sons,  and  Ofcar, 
ftill  purfue  the  Enemy.  The  Epifode  of  Orla,  a  Chief  of 
Lochli?!,  is  introduced.  Fingal,  touched  with  his  Death, 
orders  the  Purfuit  to  be  difcontinued  ;  and  calling  his  Sons 
together,  is  informed  that  Ryno,  the  youngeft  of  them,  was 
killed.  He  laments  his  Death,  hears  the  Story  of  Lamderg 
and  Gekhojfa,  and  returns  towards  the  Place  where  he  had 
left  S-waran.  Carril,  who  had  been  fent  by  CuthulUn  to 
congratulate  Fingal,  comes  in  the  mean  Time  to  OJJian. 
The  Converfation  of  the  two  Poets  clofes  the  Adion  of  the 
Fourth  Day. 


F       I       N       G       A       L, 


A      N 


EPIC         POEM. 

BOOK         V. 

O  wail'd  in  Bitternefs  of  Soul  the  Chief ; 
When  Connal  anfw'ring,  thus  allay'd  his  Grief. 
Why  this  Afflidlion,  Ruler  of  the  Car  ! 
When  our  Allies  fuccefsful  are  in  War  ? 

Thou 


V.  2.  When  Connal  anfw'rhig,  i^c.']  The  Poet,  by  putting  the  Narra- 
tion in  the  Mouth  of  Connal,  who  ftill  continued  with  Cuthtdlin  on  the  Side 
of  Cromla,  gives  Propriety  to  the  Praifes  of  Fingal.  The  Beginning  of 
this  Book,  in  the  Original,  fays  Mr.  Macpherfon,  is  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful Parts  of  the  Poem.     The  Verfification  is  regular  and  full,  and  agrees 

Q^q  2  very 
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5  Thou  haft  been  likevvife  brave,  thy  deathlefs  Name 
Shall  be  in  future  Times  the  Talk  of  Fame, 
Bragela  often  has  her  Hero  hail'd, 
Returning  back  vidorious  from  the  Field, 
Amidft  the  Clamours  of  the  Hoft  he  led  ; 
10  When  frefh  from  Slaughter,  his  deftrudive  Blade 
Was  ftain'd  with  Blood  of  mighty  Warriors  flain, 
Whofe  Tombs  unnumber'd  mark  the  {ilent  Plain. 

What 


very  well  with  the  fedate  Charafter  of  Comal.  No  Poet,  continues  the 
fame,  has  adapted  the  Cadence  of  his  Veife  more  to  the  Temper  of  his 
Speaker,  than  OJftan  has  done.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  whole 
Poem  was  originally  defigned  to  be  fung  to  the  Harp,  as  the  Verfification 
is  fo  various,  and  fo  fuited  to  the  different  Paflions  of  the  human  Mind. 

V.  7,  Bragela  often  has  her  Hero  haiPd,  ^c]  Though  the  Defeat  of 
Ctithullin  was  entirely  owing  to  his  fwerving  from  CotinaPs  pacific  Advice, 
yet  the  latter,  generoufly  pafTing  over  that,  reprefents  Affairs  as  on  the 
Point  of  being  reinftated  by  the  Valour  and  Abilities  of  Fingal;  then 
raifes  his  Spirits  by  calling  to  Mind  the  Number  and  Greatnefs  of  his 
former  Viflories ;  which  were  the  bed  Arguments  that  could  be  made  ufe 
of,  to  diffipate  the  Melancholy  of  a  Perfon,  whofe  too  great  Senfe  of  Ho- 
nour occafioned  his  Defpondency  and  Grief. 

V.  22. 
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What  muft  have  been  her  Tranfports,  when  thy  Praife 
The  tuneful  Bards  recorded  in  their  Lays  ? 

15        But  fee,  Cuthullin!  where  the  King  below. 
Bright  as  a  Beam  of  Fire,  confumes  the  Foe. 
His  Strength  the  Force  of  Lubar\  Stream  excels,. 
Or  midnight  Winds,  that  howling  from  the  Fells, 
Among  the  Hills  of  echoing  Cromla  blow, 

20  And  in  their  Courfe  the  branchy  Wood  lay  low, 
Illuftrious  King  of  Trenmors  noble  Line  ! 
O'er  all  the  Rulers  of  the  North  you  fhine  : 

The 


v.  22.  O'er  all  the  Rulers  of  the  North  you  Jhine,  tfc]  In  the  Charafter 
of  Fitigal,  OJfian  triumphs  unrivalled:  for  we  boldly  defy  all  Antiquity  to 
fhew  us  any  Hero  equal  to  Fingal.  Hower's  Helfor  poffefles  feveral  great 
and  amiable  Qualities  •,  but  UeEior  is  a  fecondary  Perlbnage  in  the  Iliad, 
not  the  Hero  of  the  Work.  We  fee  him  only  occafionally -,  we  know 
much  lefs  of  him  than  we  do  of  Fingal^  who,  not  only  in  this  Epic  Poem, 
but  in  Temora,  and  throughout  the  reft  of  OjJian^%  Works,  is  reprefented 
in  that  Variety  of  Lights,  which  give  the  full  Difplay  of  a  Charadler. 
And  though  HeSior  faithfully  difcharges  his  Duty  to  his  Country,  his 
Friends,  and  his  Family,  he  is  tinftured,  however,  with  a  Degree  of  the 

fame 
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The  Sons  of  Morven  blefs  your  happy  Reign ; 
When  Battle  calls,  you  lead  them  to  the  Plain, 

25   And  firft  in  Danger  as  the  firft  in  Sway, 
Your  fingle  Valour  often  turns  the  Day. 
To  you  remoteft  Realms  Obedience  yield, 
And  Armies  tremble  when  the  Sword  you  wield. 

lUuftrious 


fame  favage  Ferocity,  which  prevails  among  all  the  Homeric^  Heroes.  For 
we  find  him  infuking  over  the  fallen  Patroclus  with  the  moft  cruel  Taunts, 
and  telling  him,  when  he  lies  in  the  Agony  of  Death,  that  Achilles  cannot 
help  him  now  ;  and  that  in  a  Ihort  Time  his  Body,  ftripped  naked,  and 
deprived  of  funeral  Honours,  fhall  be  devoured  by  the  Vultures.  Whereas 
in  the  Charafter  of  Fingal,  concur  almoft  all  the  Qualities  that  can  ennoble 
human  Nature ;  that  can  either  make  us  admire  the  Hero,  or  love  the 
Man.  He  is  not  only  unconquerable  in  War,  but  he  makes  his  People 
happy  by  his  Wifdom  in  the  Days  of  Peace.  He  is  truly  the  Father  of  his 
People.  He  is  known  by  the  Epithet  oi  Fingal  of  the  mildeji  Look ;  and 
diftinguiflied  on  every  Occafion  by  his  Humanity  and  Generoficy,  He  is 
merciful  to  his  Foes  ;  full  of  Affedlion  to  his  Children,  and  full  of  Concern 
about  his  Friends.  He  is  the  univerfal  Protedor  of  the  Diftrefled.  His 
Fame  is  reprefented  as  every  where  fpread  ;  the  greateft  Heroes  acknow- 
ledge his  Superiority  ;  his  Enemies  tremble  at  his  Name  ;  and  the  higheft 
Encomium  that  can  be  beftowed  on  one  whom  the  Poet  would  moft  exalt, 
is  to  fay,  that  his  Soul  was  like  the  Soul  of  Fingal. 

V.  42. 
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Illuftrious  King  of  Trenmors  noble  Line  ! 

30  O'er  all  the  Rulers  of  the  North  you  fTiine. 
But  who  fo  dark,  of  more  than  mortal  Force, 
Now  tow'rds  him  bends  the  Thunder  of  his  Courfe  ? 
It  muft  be  S'waran  j   who  but  him  durft  ftand 
The  dang'rous  Trial  of  fo  ftrorig  a  Hand  ? 

35   The  dreadful  Combat  of  the  Kings  furvey  ! 
Such  is  the  TofTmg  of  a  ftormy  Sea, 
When  two  dark  Spirits  from  their  Clouds  defcend, 
And  for  the  rolling  of  the  Waves  contend. 
The  frighted  Hunter  hears  the  Noife  they  make, 

40  And  fees  on  Ardven%  Coaft  the  Surges  break. 

He  fcarce  had  faid,  when  fierce  in  Arms  oppos'd, 
With  threat'ning  Cries,  the  Chiefs  tremendous  clos'd 

Amidft 


V,  42.  With  threat'ning  Cries,  the  Chiefs  tremendous  closed,  l^c.']     In  this 
Encounter  of  Fingal  and  Sivaran,  the  Poet  exerts  himfelf  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary 
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Amidft  their  falling  Men  —  Swift  to  and  fro, 
Their  flafliing  Swords  dealt  many  a  furious  Blow, 
45   Which  louder  fell,  than  when  with  all  their  Weight, 
The  hundred  Hammers  of  the  Furnace  light : 
The  Clang  of  Armour  echo'd  to  the  Skies, 
And  Fire  in  Sparkles  darted  from  their  Eyes. 

Such 


ordinary  Manner  *.  In  reading  the  former  Defcriptions  of  Exploits  at- 
chieved  by  fecondary  Charadters,  we  can  hardly  conceive  in  what  Manner 
the  Poet  will  fupport  the  Pre-eminence  of  his  chief  Hero,  when  he  is  in- 
troduced on  the  Scene :  but  when  he  makes  his  Appearance,  we  fee  with 
Aftonifhment,  that  the  Bard  has  referved  his  chief  Strength  for  the  im- 
portant Occafion,  and  raifed  fuch  a  Climax  as  all  Antiquity  cannot  parallel. 
We  would  defire  the  implicit  Admirers  of  Homer,  to  compare  the  Battle 
between  Achilles  and  HeSior,  with  the  Defcription  of  this  Combat  between 
Fingal  and  Swarajt.  Achilles  throws  his  Spear  at  He5for,  whom  it  mifTes  ; 
and  it  is  brought  back  to  him  by  Minerva,  He£lor  launches  his  Spear  at 
Achilles,  but  cannot  penetrate  his  Shield.  Then  he  draws  his  Sword,  in 
order  to  attack  the  Grecian  Hero,  who  kills  him  at  one  Thruft,  by  direct- 
ing the  Point  of  his  Spear  to  that  Part  of  the  Neck  which  was  left  unco- 
vered at  the  Joining  of  the  Armour.  Thefe  are  the  Minutiae  of  Homer's 
Combat  i  which,  in  our  Opinion,  are  much  inferior,  in  Variation  and 
Dignity,  to  thefe  before  us  of  the  Scotlijh  Bard. 

•   See  the  Critical  Rei/ieiv,  No.  72.   for  January  1762. 

V.55. 
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Such  forceful  Strokes  unable  to  fuftain, 
50  At  length  their  dark-brown  Shields  are  cleft  in  twain, 
And  broken  Swords,  unfaithful  to  their  Hands, 
Bound  from  the  Helms  in  Pieces  o'er  the  Sands. 
Though  left  unarm'd,  enrag'd  they  forward  flew. 
And  grafp'd  each  other  as  if  one  they  grew. 
55  Lock'd  Arm  in  Arm,  and  panting  Breaft  to  Breaft, 
With  their  large  Limbs  beneath  at  Diftance  plac'd. 
They  ftruggling  flood  :    But  foon,  negledling  Skill, 
EfTay'd  their  utmoft  Strength. — Then  fhook  the  Hill  j 

Rocks 


V.  g^,  Lock'd  Arm  in  Arm,  and  panting  Breaft  to  Breaft,  iic.']  This 
Paflage  refembles  one  in  the  Twenty-third  Book  of  the  Iliad,  where  Ajax 
•and  Ulyjfes  wreftle  at  the  Funeral  Games,  given  by  Achilles  in  Honour  of 
Pairoclus. 

Ayxa;  S'  aWv^iXtoV  Xa.Sirw  Xf/Jir)  ri0apri<7tv'  V.  7 1!. 

Titpiyu  d   apa  vura,  Opaaeiauv  ccno  xe'^i^v 

TluKvat  0£  afiioSiyyei  ava:  Tr'kivpai  t£  kou  upiouc 

R  r  Clofc 
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Rocks  from  their  Places  torn,  came  tumbling  down, 

60  And  the  green-headed  Buihes  fell  o'erthrown. 
At  laft  FingaFs  fuperior  Force  prevail'd, 
And  Swaraft  bound  lay  vanquifli'd  on  the  Field. 

Thus. 


Clofe  lock'd  above,  their  Heads  and  Arms  are  mix'd ; 
Below,  their  planted  Feet,  at  Diftance  fix'd ; 
Now  to  the  Grafp  each  manly  Body  bends. 
The  humid  Sweat  from  ev'ry  Pore  defcends : 
Their  Bones  refound  with  Blows  :   Sides,  Shoulders,  TliighSj 
Swell  to  each  Gripe,  and  bloody  Tumours  rife. 

Pope, 

V.  61.  At  laji  Fingal's  fuperior  Strength  prevaiPd-l  If  it  fliould  be  afked, 
whether  it  is  probable  that  Fingal  could  perform  fuch  Adlions  as  are  here 
afcribed  to  him,  at  an  Age  when  his  Grandfon,  Ofcar,  appears  fit  to  bear 
Arms  ?  we  anfwer,  that  Fingal  was  but  very  young  CTemora,  Book  the 
Fourth)  when  he  took  to  Wife  Ros-crana,  who  foon  after  became  the  Mo- 
ther of  OJfian.  OJfian  was  alfo  very  young  when  he  married  Everallin 
(Book  the  Fourth)  the  Mother  of  Ofcar.  Tradition  relates,  that  Fingal 
yfi!^%  but  Eighteen  Years  old  at  the  Birth  of  his  Son  Off  an  ;  and  that  OJftan 
was  much  about  the  fame  Age  when  Ofcar,  his  Son,  was  born.  Now  if 
we  fuppofc  Ofcar  to  be  about  Sixteen,  the  Age  of  Fingal,  at  the  Time  of 
his  conquering  Swaran,  could  not  be  more  than  Fifty-two  Years.  In  thofe 
of  Adivity  and  Health,  the  natural  Strength  and  Vigour  of  Man  was  little 
or  nothing  abated  at  fuch  an  Age  ;  fo  that  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  Adions  of  Fingal,  as  here  related  by  0£ian. 
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Thus  have  I  feen  on  Co7ia  heretofore, 
(For  Cona  now  thefe  Eyes  behold  no  more  !) 

65  Thus  have  I  feen  two  fhaggy  Mounds  up  torn 
From  their  Foundations,  and  to  Diftance  borne 
By  the  refiftlefs  Fury  of  the  Floods : 
With  all  their  mofs-grown  Rocks  and  nodding  Woods 
Forc'd  down  the  rapid  Stream ;  they  often  met, 

70  Till  having  reach'd  the  Vale,  both  overfet. 
And  ftopp'd,  there  fix :— For  Ages  to  be  feen 
A  mighty  Heap  of  Ruin  on  the  Plain  ; 
Where  falling  from  the  Hills,  the  Streams  divide, 
And  hoarfely  murm'ring  pafs  on  either  Side. 

75        The  Son  of  Comhal,  of  his  Conquefl:  proud, 
High  o'er  him  flood,  and  call'd  his  Sons  aloud. 
Approach,  faid  he,   and  fee  upon  the  Ground, 
The  haughty  King  of  Scandinavia  bound. 

R  r  2  Fame 
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Fame  boafts  not  of  the  Hero's  Strength  in  vain, 
80  'Tis  like  the  thoufand  Billows  of  his  Main; 

His  Hand  is  taught  to  War,  and  proves  his  Birth 
Deriv'd  from  Monarchs  once  renown'd  on  Earth. 
With  thee,  great  Gaul,  the  braveft  of  the  brave. 
And  OJJtan  King  of  Songs,   I  Swaran  leave  : 
2>c^   Be  to  the  Friend  of  Agandecca  kind, 
And  difTipate  the  Sorrows  of  his  Mind. 

But 


V.  85.  Be  to  the  Friend  of  Agandecca  kind,  i^c.'l  The  Manner  in  which 
F'mgal  fpeaks  here  of  Swaran,  and  his  generous  Behaviour  towards  him, 
is  much  more  pleafing  and  commendabk  than  that  of  Achilles  on  the  like 
Occafion.  When  the  dying  Ht5ior  adjures  him,  by  all  that  is  dear  to  him, 
to  accept  of  a  Ranfom  for  his  breathlefs  Body,  he  not  only  refufes  his 
Requefb,  in  the  moR  infulting  Terms,  but  even  exprefles  a  Wifh,  that  hi$ 
Stomach  was  ftrong  enough  to  allow  him  to  eat  the  Corfe  of  his  Enemy. 

Ai  yaf  wuj  aliov  nc  //.ivo;  xai  fojtiof  aui»  Iliad,   XXII.   V.  346. 

a.(i'  aTTOTaiMoixsvov  xffa  ISjuEvai.  — — 

No  Savages  are  more  cruel  than  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  were,  as  generally 

defcribed   by  Homer;   Men  butchered  in  cold   Blood,  Towns  reduced  to 

Allies,  Sovereigns   expofed  to  the  moft  humbling  Indignities,  no  Refpeft 

.paid  to  Age  or  to  Sex.     The  young  Adrajlus  (Iliad,  VI.)  thrown  from  his 

Car, 
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But  Ofcar,  Fillan^  and  young  Ryno^  you, 
Who  yet  are  fvvift  of  Foot,  the  Foe  purfue  ; 
For  unmolefted  they  fliall  not  retreat, 
90  Not  till  the  Vidory  is  quite  compleat ; 

That  thus  their  daring  Fleets  may  bound  no  more. 
On  the  dark-rolling  Waves  of  Inijiore. 

The  Sov'reign  fpoke  ■ —  His  Sons  without  Delay, 
O'er  Lena  fwift  as  Lightning  hafte  away. 

He, 

Car,  and  lying  on  his  Face  in  the  Duft,  obtained  Quarter  from  Menelaus^ 
Agamemnon  upbraided  his  Brother  for  Lenity  :  "  Let  none  from  Deftruc- 
tion  efcape,  not  even  the  lifping  Infant  in  the  Mother's  Arms  :  All  her 
Sons  muft  with  Ilium  fall,  and  on  her  Ruins  unburied  remain."  He  pierced 
the  Suppliant  with  his  Spear,  and  fetting  his  Foot  on  the  Body,  pulled  it 
out. 

V.  89.  For  unmokjled  they  Jhall  not  retreat,  CsPf.]  When  Fingal  here 
commands  his  Sons  to  purfue  the  Enemy,  he  means  not  afluredly,  as  fome 
may  mifreprefcnt  him,  to  order  a  general  Slaughter  of  the  Foes,  and  to 
prevent  their  faving  themfelves  by  Flight ;  but,  like  a  wife  General,  he 
commanded  his  Chiefs  to  render  the  Vidory  complete,  by  a  total  Rout 
of  their  Army ;  that  they  might  adventure  no  more  for  the  future,  to  fit 
out  any  Fleet  againft  him,  or  his  Allies. 

V.  loi. 
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95  He,  like  a  Cloud  of  Thunder  big  with  Rain, 
When  Summer  Heats  are  fultry  on  the  Plain, 
Mov'd  flow  behind  :  His  Sword,  a  Beam  of  Light, 
Shone  like  the  dreaming  Meteor  of  the  Night. 
The  routed  Army  faw,  and  feiz'd  with  Dread, 
100  In  Heaps  on  Heaps  before  confus'dly  fled. 
All  fled  but  Orla^  who  devoid  of  Fear, 
Beheld  the  King  of  ftormy  Hills  draw  near. 

To  whom  Fifigal  —  Who  by  the  falling  Brook, 
Stands  like  a  Cloud  ?     Dejected  feems  his  Look  ! 

Vafl: 


V.  loi.  All  fled  but  Or\z,  £5?<r.]  Mr.  Macpherfon  informs  us,  that  the 
Story  of  Orla  is  fo  beautiful  and  affeding  in  the  Original,  that  many  are  in 
Poflenion  of  it  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  who  never  heard  a  Syllable  more 
of  the  Poem.  It  varies  the  Adtion,  and  awakes  the  Attention  of  the  Reader 
when  he  expedted  nothing  but  Languor  in  the  Condudt  of  the  Poem,  as 
the  great  Adtion  was  over  in  the  Conqueft  of  Swaran. 

V.  103.  To  whom  Fingal,  £5?^.]  Lord  Karnes,  in  the  Elements  of  Criti- 
cifm,  remarks,  that  Dialogue  makes  a  deeper  Impreffion  than  Narration. 
For  in  Dialogue,    Perfons  exprefs  their  own  Sentiments ;    in  Narration, 

Sentiments 
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105   Vafl:  on  his  Side  the  bofly  Shield  appears, 

And  like  the  Defert  Tree  the  Lance  he  bears. 
Though  tall  the  Chief,  and  manly  is  his  Stride, 
He  ftops,  afraid  to  crofs  the  rapid  Tide. 
Youth  of  the  dark-brown  Hair,  are  you  of  thofe 

no  Who  follow  Swaran^  and  i^?;^^«/ oppofe  ? 

Thus  he  —  the  Stranger  anfwer'd  —  I  belong 
To  Lochlins,  Sons,  and  once  my  Arm  was  ftrong ! 

But 


Sentiments  are  related  at  fecond  Hand.  For  that  Reafon,  Arifiotle^  the 
Father  of  Critics,  lays  it  down  as  a  Rule,  that,  in  an  Epic  Poem,  the  Au- 
thor ought  to  take  every  Opportunity  of  introducing  his  Adtors,  and  of 
confining  the  narrative  Part  within  the  narroweft  Bounds.  Homer  under- 
ftood  perfeftly  the  Advantage  of  that  Method  ;  and  his  Poems  are  both  of 
them  in  a  great  Meafure  Dramatic.  Lucan  runs  into  the  oppofite  Extreme; 
and  is  guilty  of  a  ftill  greater  Fault,  in  ftuffing  his  Work  with  cold  and 
languid  Refleftions,  the  Merit  of  which  he  aflumes  to  himfelf,  and  deigns 
not  to  fhare  with  his  Adtors.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicioufly  timed, 
than  a  Chain  of  fuch  Refledtions,  which  fufpend  the  Battle  of  P^^?yiz//(? 
after  the  Leaders  had  made  their  Speeches,  and  the  two  Armies  are  ready 
to  engage, 

V.  114. 
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But  now  my  Confort  may  her  Lord  deplore, 
Who  never  muft  behold  his  native  Shore. 

To 


V.  114.  Who  never  mujl  heboid  his  native  Shore. 1  Though  Mr.  Mac- 
■pherfon  makes  Orla  here  mention  his  Name,  I  have  purpofely  avoided  it, 
as  more  confonant  to  ancient  Cuftom.  He  himfelf  remarks,  in  another 
Place,  that  to  tell  one's  Name  to  an  Enemy,  was  reckoned,  in  thofe  Days 
of  Heroifm,  a  manifeft  Evafion  of  fighting  him  5  for,  if  it  was  known  that 
Friendfhip  had  fubfifted,  of  old,  between  the  Anceftors  of  the  Combatants, 
the  Battle  immediately  ceafed,  and  the  ancient  Amity  of  their  Forefathers 
was  renewed,  A  Man  who  tells  his  Name  to  his  Enemy,  was  of  old  an  igno- 
minious Term  for  a  Coward. 

The  fame  was  ufual  among  the  ancient  Greeks  -,  for  in  Homer  (Iliad,  VI.) 
Diomed  and  Glauais  no  fooner  become  acquainted,  though  in  the  Heat  of 
Battle,  than  they  embrace  each  other  with  the  greatefl:  Marks  of  Friend- 
fhip i  and  agree  not  to  be  Enemies  during  the  whole  Courfe  of  the  War, 
only  becaufe  their  Grandfathers  had  been  mutual  Guefts.  Now  I  am 
fpeaking  of  the  Interview  of  Diomed  and  Glatuus,  I  cannot  but  obferve  the 
ineffedlual  Manner  in  which  Mr.  Pope  endeavours  to  excufe  Homer,  for  in- 
troducing the  long  Converfation  of  thefe  two  Heroes  in  the  Middle  of  an 
Engagement;  by  pretending  that  the  Battle  relaxed  during  the  Abfence  of 
HeSlcr.  Had  that  Chief  been  really  viftorious,  a  Relaxation  would  have 
been  the  natural  Confequence  of  his  Abfence  -,  but  fince  we  are  informed 
the  Grecian  Army  prevailed,  and  that  HeSlor's  Return  to  the  City,  was  in 
order  to  appoint  a  folemn  Proceffion  of  the  Queen  and  Trojan  Matrons  to 
the  Temple  of  Minerva,  to  entreat  her  to  remove  Diomed  from  the  Fight ; 
why  were  the  Viflors  to  remain  all  that  Time  inactive  ?  Or,  if  the  Trojans 
were  not  to  quit  the  Field,  why  was  not  fome  Deity  (with  whofe  Agency 

the 
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To  this  Fingal — Say,  Youth  of  Ocean's  Race, 
Or  ftand  you  there  refolv'd  on  War  or  Peace  ? 
Before  you  anfwer,  well  the  Matter  weigh, 
Nor  hope  in  vain  my  Conqueft  to  delay. 
The  ftrongeft  by  this  Arm  are  taught  to  bend  ; 
120  Be  then  more  wife,  fubmit,  and  as  a  Friend, 
In  Selmds  Hall  of  Shells  the  Banquet  fhare, 
And  on  the  defert  Hills  purfue  my  Deer. 

No! 


the  Poet  makes  free  upon  leis  important  Occafions)  brought  down  to  their 
AfTiftance  ?  It  would  have  anfwered  the  End  as  well,  and  been  lefs  excep- 
tionable than  the  untimely  Colloquy  of  Diomed  and  Glaucus. 

V.  121.  In  SelmaV  Hal!.]  Selma.,  the  Palace  oi  Fingal,  fignifies  beautiful 
to  behold,  or  a  Place  with  a  pleafant  or  wide  Prolpedl.  In  early  Times, 
they  built  their  Houfes  upon  Eminences,  to  command  a  View  of  the 
Country,  and  to  prevent  being  furpriled :  Many  of  them,  on  that  Account, 
were  called  Selma. 

V.  121.  In  S^Xmdl^s  Hall  of  Shells  the  Banquet  Jhare,  fcfc]  Thofe  among 
the  Scots  of  former  Generations  who  pofiefled  the  Wealth  of  the  Times, 
maintained  Dignity  of  Charafter,  without  Pageantry.  Their  Houfes  were 
acceflible  to  the  Stranger  and  the  Diftrefied.  Though  void  of  fuperb  De- 
corations and  a  dazzling  Splendor,  they  were  adorned  with  numerous  Bands 

Sf  of 
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No  !   Orla  cried,  thy  Proffer  I  difdain, 
This  Hand  will  ftill  the  weak  in  Arms  fuftain  ; 
125  My  bleeding  Country  now,  and  captive  Lord, 
Implore  the  Intervention  of  this  Sword, 
Which  has  through  Armies  often  cut  a  Way, 
And  found  no  Equal  till  this  fatal  Day. 

But 


of  bold  Warriors,  who  pafTed  their  Time  in  the  Anuifements  and  Exercifes 
that  delight  an  adlive  martial  People.  Their  Tables,  however  ill  fupplied 
with  exotic  Delicacies,  abounded  with  the  true  Pleafure  of  Entertainment. 
The  real  Generofity  and  unaffedied  Complaifance  of  the  open-hearted  Hoft, 
appeared  confpicuoudy  in  every  Circumftance,  and  gave  the  higheft  Sea- 
Toning  to  the  Repaft.  Next  to  the  Glory  arifing  from  martial  Exploits, 
the  Reputation  acquired  by  Ad\s  of  Hofpitality  was,  in  thofe  Ages,  eileem- 
ed  the  higheft  Honour.  The  Bards  difplayed  the  whole  Power  of  their 
poetical  Abilities,  in  celebrating  the  Hero  and  beneficent  Man  ;  and  they, 
in  meriting  the  Praifes  beftowed  by  thofe  Heralds  of  Fame.  The  great 
Men  emuloufly  ftrove  to  outvie  one  another  in  manly  Virtues.  A  Portion 
of  the  fame  noble  Ambition  fell  to  the  Share  of  every  Individual,  according 
to  his  Rank  in  Life.  That  is  poffibly  the  happieft  Period  of  a  Nation, 
when  the  Praftice  of  the  generous  and  martial  Virtues  become  the  Amufe- 
ment  and  Objedl  of  every  Member  of  a  Community,  in  Proportion  to  their 
refpedive  Situations.  In  the  old  Galic,  there  is  but  one  Word  for  a  brave 
and  good  Man,  and  but  one  for  a  Land-holder  and  an  hofpitable  Man  ; 
which  fufficiently  demonftrates  the  Ideas  the  ancient  Caledonians  entertained 
concerning  Bravery  and  Hofpitality. 

V.  139. 
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But  why  defpond  ?    For  it  may  conquer  yet, 
130  Yes,  even  you,  though  eminently  great. 

Prefumptuous  Youth  !   the  King  of  Hills  began, 
Fingal  was  never  conquered  yet  by  Man. 
But,  if  refolv'd  to  rufh  on  certain  Death, 
My  Heroes  here  are  many  on  the  Heath ; 
135   Turn  to  the  Right  or  Left,  and  chufe  thy  Foe, 
A  meaner  Hand  may  ferve  to  give  the  Blow. 

And  is  it  thus  the  Monarch  would  deny 
The  fingle  Combat  ?    Orla  made  Reply. 
Know,  Son  of  Comhal^  of  your  num'rous  Hoft, 
140  A  Strength  that  equals  mine  alone  you  boaft ; 

Then 

V.  139.  Know,  Sen  o/Comhal.]  Ic  is  remarkable,  that  of  all  the  An- 
ceftors  of  Fingal,  Tradition  makes  the  lead  Mention  of  Comhal,  his  Father ; 
which,  probably,  proceeded  from  the  unfortunate  Life  and  untimely  Death 
of  that  Hero.  From  fome  PafTages  concerning  him,  we  learn,  indeed,  that 
he  was  brave,  but  wanted  Conduft. 

Sf2  V.  145. 
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Then  let  us  not  employ  the  Time  in  Words, 
But  bravely  meet  in  Fight  with  clafhing  Swords. 
Grant  only  this ;  if  I  fhould  prefs  the  Field, 
(For  all;  are  mortal,  and  one  Day  muft  yield  ! ) 
145  That  o'er  my  Grave  a  lofty  Monument 

May  here  be  rais'd  ;  and  let  my  Sword  be  fent. 
With  Lochlin^  Sons,  to  footh  a  Confort's  Woe ; 
She  to  her  Son  the  Father's  Arms  will  fhow. 

That 

v.  146.  Let  my  Sword  he  fent  ^  iSc-l  Orla  here  defires  his  Sword  may 
be  fent  to  his  Wife,  though  it  was  the  conftant  Praftice  of  the  Scandinavians 
to  have  their  Arms  buried  with  them.  For  as  Tradefmen  are  generally 
peaceable,  they  were  not  often  intitled  by  a  violent  Death  to  the  Manfion 
of  Odin.  This  Circumftance  induced  the  Friends  of  the  Heroes  to  depofite 
in  the  Graves  of  the  Slain,  defenfive  and  ofFenfive  Arms-,  and  above  all, 
the  Sword  *,  to  ferve  them  in  the  daily  Battles  of  the  Valhalla.  The  fa- 
vourite Horfe  of  the  Dead  was  alfo  burnt  on  the  fame  Pile  with  his  Mafter, 
and  this  Animal  carried  him  to  the  Regions  of  Heroes.  On  him  the  War- 
rior iffued  to  the  Battles  which  were  the  Paftime  of  the  BlefTcd ;  on  him  he 
rode  into  the  Valhalla  when  the  Hour  of  Dinner  came.  The  poorer  Soldier, 
who  was  not  provided  with  a  Horfe,  was  obliged  to  walk  on  Foot  from 
the  Grave  to  the  Valhalla.     To  facilitate  his  Journey  along  the  Bifrofia  or 

•  Gladius  'vi'vis  charljjtmn  fuppellex  ante  omnia  mortuos  dehebat  comilsri.  KeyJIer  Aniiq. 
SeUaa: 

Rainbow, 
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That  at  the  Sight  his  Bofom  fet  on  Flame, 
150  May  feel  an  early  Call  to  martial  Fame. 

Why,  faid  the  Monarch,  will  you  call  to  Mind 

The  certain  Lot  ordain'd  for  all  Mankind  ? 

This  fad  Reflection  makes  my  Eyes  o'erflow  ; 

The  greaufi  Warriors  ntuft  one  Day  lie  lonsoy 
155  And  in  the  Hall  their  Children  Jhall  behold 

'The  rufy  Arms  their  Fathers  usd  of  old. 

Son  of  the  mournful  Tale !  fhouldft  thou  be  flain, 

Thy  Monument  fhall  rife  on  Lena\  Plain ; 

And  Lochlin\  Sons  fhall  likewife  have  thy  Sword, 
160  That  thy  white-bofom'd  Spoufe  may  weep  her  Lord> 

Thefe 


Rainbow,  called  the  Bridge  of  the  Gods,  the  Shoes  of  Death*  were  bound 
fall  to  his  Feet  by  his  furviving  Friends.  Thefe  were  made  of  Wood, 
Few  of  the  Gods  themfelves  were  provided  with  Leathern  Shoes.  Solus 
Deiis  Vidarus  cakeis  ex  corio  fuperbiebat.     Edda.  Mythol.  XXI. 

*  Mas  eji   calceos  hthaks    hominihu!  aVigarf,    quibui  Iter  ad  Valhallam  cakent,      GiJIa 
Sur/onar  Sogu  de  Vffieini  exequiis. 
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Thefe  Matters  fettled,  now  commence  the  Strife, 
And  let  us  here  decide  on  Death  and  Life. 

This  faid  ;   they  fought  —  But  Oriel's,  feeble  Hand 
Could  not  FingaFs  unequall'd  Force  withftand ; 
165  Whofe  Sword  defcending  cut  in  two  his  Shield, 
Which  founding  fell,  and  gliften'd  on  the  Field, 
As  when  the  filver  Moon's  refledled  Light 
Gleams  on  the  undulating  Stream  of  Night. 

When  thus  the  Chief™  Fingal !  your  Blow  purfue, 
170  My  whole  Ambition  was  to  fall  by  you, 

Since  my  Companions,  dead,  or  ftruck  with  Fear, 
Have  all  difpers'd,  and  left  me  wounded  here. 
The  melancholy  News  will  reach  my  Love, 
On  Lodd%  Banks,  while  mufing  in  the  Grove, 
175  She  hears  the  Ruftling  of  th'  unfrequent  Squall, 
And  loud  at  Times  the  diftant  Torrent's  Fall. 

No! 
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No  !   faid  the  noble  King,   I  never  will, 
Difabled  and  unarm'd,  a  Warrior  kill : 
Return  to  Lioda  Home  aoain  with  Life, 
180  And  glad  the  Sight  of  an  afflided  Wife. 

You  may,  perhaps,   have  likewife  left  behind, 
An  aged  Father,   now  gray-hair'd  and  blind. 

Who 


V,  177.  iVi?  /  fa'ii  the  noble  King,  ^c.']  Whatever  dilcovers  human  Na- 
ture in  its  greateft  Elevation,  whatever  befpeaks  a  high  Effort  of  Soul,  or 
fliews  a  Mind  fuperior  to  Pleafures,  to  Dangers,  and  to  Death,  forms  what 
may  be  called  the  moral  or  fentimental  Sublime.  For  this,  OJJian  is  emi- 
nently diftinguifhed.  No  Poet  maintains  a  higher  Tone  of  virtuous  and 
noble  Sentiments  throughout  all  his  Works.  Particularly  in  all  the  Senti- 
ments of  Fingal,  there  is  a  Grandeur  and  Loftinefs  proper  to  fwell  the 
Mind  with  the  higheft  Ideas  of  human  Perfeftion.  Wherever  he  appears, 
we  behold  the  Hero,  The  Objects  which  he  purfues,  are  always  truly 
great;  to  bend  the  proud  ;  to  proteft  the  injured  ;  to  defend  his  Friends-, 
to  overcome  his  Enemies  by  Generofity  more  than  by  Force.  A  Portion 
of  the  fame  Spirit  aduates  all  the  other  Heroes.  Valour  reigns  -,  but  it  is 
a  generous  Valour,  void  of  Cruelty,  animated  by  Honour,  not  by  Hatred. 
We  behold  no  debafing  PafTions  among  Fingal's  Warriors  ;  no  Spirit  of 
Avarice  or  of  Infuk :  but  a  perpetual  Contention  for  Fame  ;  a  Defire  of 
being  diftinguifhed  and  remembered  for  gallant  Aftions  ;  a  Love  of  Juftice; 
and  a  zealous  Attachment  to  their  Friends  and  their  Country.  Such  is  the 
Strain  of  Sentiment  in  the  Works  of  OJJian. 
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Who  when  he  hears  thy  Voice,  with  eager  Joy, 
Will  rife,  and  ftretch  his  Hands  to  find  his  Boy. 

185        The  vanquifh'd  Warrior,  with  a  Sigh  replied. 
To  him  and  me  thofe  Tranfports  are  denied ! 
For  far  from  Loda  here  my  Days  muft  fail, 
Let  foreign  Bards  record  the  mournful  Tale : 
This  Belt  conceals  my  Wound ;   but  fince  I  find 

190  I  cannot  live,  will  give  it  to  the  Wind. 

He  faid,  and  drawing  the  broad  Belt  afide, 
Expos'd  the  Wound,  which  pour'd  a  purple  Tide  : 
The  Hero  fainting,  dropp'd  upon  the  Ground, 
Death  wrapt  his  Senfes  in  a  Sleep  profound. 

195        ivVz^fl/ awhile  ftood  filent  o'er  the  Dead  ; 

Then,  calling  round  his  youthful  Warriors,  faid  ; 
On  the  majeftic  Form  of  Orla  gaze  ! 
And,  to  perpetuate  the  Hero's  Praife, 

Let 
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Let  here  his  Monument  ereded  ftand, 
200  Far  from  his  widow'd  Wife,  and  native  Land  ! 
A  feeble  Progeny  his  Bow  fhall  view, 
But  not  have  Strength  to  draw  the  ftubborn  Yew  ; 
His  faithful  Dogs  will  run,  with  doleful  Yells, 
To  find  their  Mafter  on  the  wonted  Fells  ; 
205  But  from  their  Enemy  the  Boars  now  freed, 
Shall  fear  no  longer  by  his  Arms  to  bleed  ; 

For 

V.  197.  On  the  majeftic  Form  of  Or\a gaze!  ^c]  To  mourn  over  the 
Fall  of  their  Enemies,  was  a  Practice  univerfal  among  the  Celtic  Heroes. 
This  is  much  more  agreeable  to  Humanity,  than  the  fliameful  infulting  of 
the  Dead,  fo  common  in  Homer.  The  Greeks  (Iliad,  XXII.)  are  repre- 
fented  one  after  another  flabbing  the  dead  Body  of  Helfor.  "  Nor  ftood 
an  Jrgroe  near  the  Chief,  who  inflided  not  a  Wound.  Surely  now,  they 
faid,  more  eafy  of  Accefs  is  HeSior  than  when  he  launched  on  the  Ships 
Brands  of  devouring  Fire."  But  as  Cruelty  is  inconfiftent  with  Heroifm, 
fo  very  little  of  the  latter  is  difcoverable  in  any  of  Horner'^  Heroes.  So 
much  did  they  retain  of  the  Savage  Charadter,  as,  even  without  blufhing, 
to  fly  from  an  Enemy  fuperior  in  bodily  Strength.  Biomedes,  who  makes 
an  illuftrious  Figure  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  the  Iliad,  retires  when  Helfor 
appears.  "  He  beheld  the  Chief,  and  fliuddered  to  his  inmoft  Soul." 
Antilochus,  Son  of  Nejlor,  having  flain  Melanippus  (Iliad,  XV.)  ruflied 
forward,  eager  to  feize  his  bright  Arms  :  but  feeing  Hellor,  he  fled  like  a 
Beaft  of  Prey  who  fhuns  the  gathering  Hinds.     And  the  great  He£lor  him- 

T  t  felf. 
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For  he,  who  was  their  greateft  Dread  before, 

Here  breathlefs  lies  upon  a  diftant  Shore, 

The  great,  the  brave,  the  mighty  now  no  more. 

2IO       My  Sons,  exalt  the  Voice,  and  blow  the  Horn  ; 
Vidlorious  let  us  back  again  return. 
To  where  we  left  the  Monarch  of  the  Sea, 
And  fend  the  Night  in  Mirth  and  Song  away. 

Dark 


felf,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  fhamefully  turns  his  Back  upon  the 
near  Approach  oi Achilles.  "  Periphetes"  (Iliad,  XV.)  "  endowed  with 
every  Virtue,  renowned  in  the  Race,  great  in  War,  in  Prudence  excelling 
his  Fellows,  gave  Glory  to  HeSlor,  covering  the  Chief  with  Renown." 
One  would  expedt  a  fierce  Combat  between  thefe  two  bold  Warriors.  Not 
fo.  Periphetes  ftumbling,  fell  on  the  Ground ;  and  HeSlor  was  not  afhamed 
to  transfix  with  his  Spear  the  unrefifting  Hero.  When  fuch  were  the  War- 
riors at  the  Siege  of  Troy,  it  is  no  Wonder  that  the  Heroes  on  both  Sides 
were  not  lefs  intent  on  ftripping  the  Slain,  than  on  Viflory.  They  are 
every  where  reprefented  as  greedy  of  Spoil.  Though  thefe  barbarous  Prac- 
tices difguft  us  in  reading  the  Iliad,  yet  Homer  himfelf  is  not  to  be  cenfured, 
for  he  defcribes  faithfully  the  Manners  of  the  Times.  But  the  fame  cannot 
be  faid  of  thofe,  who  have  fervilely  copied  thefe  Enormities  after  him,  (the 
humane  Virgil  not  excepted)  and  been  more  fuccefsful  in  borrowing  the 
Imperfeftions  of  that  great  Poet,  than  in  their  Imitations  of  his  Beauties. 

V,  225. 
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Dark  Fillan^   Ofcar^  and  young  Ryito.,  hafte 
215  O'er  Lena^  Heath,  and  call  off  all  the  reft. 
But  Ryno  has  not  anfwer'd  to  his  Name ! 
Why  Silence  keeps  the  youngeft  Son  of  Fame  ? 

The  Youth,  cried  Ullin,  is  in  Battle  flain, 
His  lifelefs  Body  lies  on  Lends  Plain ! 
220  Whilft  on  the  Winds  his  Soul,  amidft  the  Forms 
Of  his  Forefathers,  rides  the  cloudy  Storms ; 
With  warlike  Trathal,  King  of  fhining  Shields, 
And  Trenmor  the  renown'd  in  martial  Fields. 

Then  is  my  Son  (exclaim'd  the  Monarch)  low, 
225   The  fwift  of  Foot,  the  firft  to  bend  the  Bow  ; 

Ere 

V.  225.  The  fwift  of  Foot.']  Ryno  was  remarkable  for  his  Swiftnefs,  and 
the  Beauty  of  his  Perfon.  Minvanc,  the  Daughter  of  Mcrni,  and  Sifter  to 
the  celebrated  Gaul,  was  in  Love  with  him.  Her  Lamentation  for  his 
Death,  is  all  that  remains  of  a  longer  Compofition  wrote  by  O^aft ;  and 
which,  for  its  poetical  Merit,  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  inferted,  in  a  Note,  at 
the  End  of  the  Poem  intitled  Berrathon. 

T  t  2  V.  234. 
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Ere  he  was  known,  in  Youth's  firft  early  Bloom 
Snatch'd  to  the  cold  Embraces  of  the  Tomb  ? 
Why  could  not  Deftiny  his  Life  prolong, 
Till  riper  Years  had  knit  his  Frame  more  ftrong  ? 

230  But  gentle  be  thy  Reft  on  Lends  Heath, 

The  braveft  cannot  fhun  the  Stroke  of  Death  ! 
I  too  muft  follow  ;  ftretch'd  upon  the  Bier, 
My  Voice  fhall  fail,  my  Footfteps  difappear ! 
Yet  why  regret  ?    Of  me  the  Bards  will  fing, 

235  The  very  Stones  will  talk  o^ Morvens  King. 

But 


V.  234.  Tet  why  regret  ?  Of  me  the  Bards  will  fing.'\  The  Compofitions 
of  the  Bards  comprehended  the  Religion,  the  Laws,  and  Hiftory  of  the 
Celtic  Nations  *.  The  Irijh  and  Scots  had  their  Ferlaoi,  or  Hymnifts,  who 
reduced  the  Tenets  of  Religion  into  Verfe ;  and  their  Senachies,  or  Chrono- 
Jogifts,  who  comprehended  the  fabulous  Hiftory  of  their  Anceftors  in  a 
Kind  of  unpoetical  Stanza  ;  and  their  Ferdan,  who  fung  the  Praifes  of  Men 
who  had  made  a  great  Figure  in  War.     Each  of  thefe  ClafTes  kept  their 

*  Celebrant  carminibus  a/i!iquis^  quod  unum  apud  Hlos  memoria  et  annnlium  genus  efi,  Tac. 
Germ.  Lib.  II. 

Bardi  qitidem  fortia  •virefttm  fada,  heroicis  compojita  njtrjihus,  cum  duUibus  lyra  tnodulis 
iantitarunt.     Jmm,  Marcell.  Lib,  V. 
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But  thou,  my  Son,  art  low  indeed  —  thy  Name 

Will  be  forgot,  thou  haft  acquir'd  no  Fame ! 

Strike,   £7//w,  ftrike  the  Harp  in  Ryno's,  Praife ! 

Tell  what  he  would  have  been,  if  Length  of  Days 
240  His  Fate  allow'd,  and  had  not  envious  Time 

Thus  cut  him  off;  long,  long  before  his  Prime. 

To  thee,  too  forward  in  the  dire  Alarms, 

Has  fatal  prov'd  thy  iirft  Effay  in  Arms. 

No  more  fliall  I  inftrud  thee  in  the  Art 
245  To  bend  the  Bow,  or  aim  the  mifTile  Dart ! 

No, 


own  Province  entire.  They  interfered  not  in  the  leaft  with  one  another  : 
the  Ferlaoi  defcended  not  into  the  Region  of  the  Senachy,  nor  did  the  Senachy 
rife  to  the  Sublimity  of  the  Ferdan,  who  derived  from  his  poetical  Genius 
his  only  Title  to  the  Name  of  Bard.  The  Hymns  of  the  Ferlaoi  were  loft 
by  the  Introdudion  of  a  new  Religion  •,  and  the  Works  of  the  Senachies 
expired  in  their  natural  Dulnefs.  A  few  of  the  Compofitions  of  the  Ferdan 
have  triumphed  over  the  Ravages  of  Time  •,  and  prove  that  the  Bards  in- 
culcated the  pureft  Morals  on  their  Countrymen,  and  comprehended  in 
their  Songs  all  thofe  Virtues  which  render  a  Man  truly  great,  and  defervedly 
renowned. 

y,  250. 
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No,  now  for  ever  ravifli'd  from  my  View, 
Thofe  pleaiing  Cares  are  o'er  —  my  Son  adieu. 

Thus,  while  the  gufhing  Tears  in  copious  Show'rs 
Ran  down  his  Cheeks,  the  King  his  Son  deplores. 
250  That  Son  !  whofe  Courfe  was  rapid  in  the  Fight, 
As  on  fome  Mountain's  Top  the  Flames  of  Night ; 

When 


V.  250.  that  Son !  -whofe  Courfe  was  rapid  in  the  Fight,  6?f.]  I  have 
given  the  Simile  this  Turn,  as  moft  confonanc  both  to  Probability  and  the 
Senfe  of  the  Poet.  Ryno  being  young,  the  Slaughter  made  by  his  Hand 
could  not,  with  fo  much  Propriety,  be  compared  to  the  Deftrudion  caufed 
by  a  Fire  in  the  Trees  of  the  Foreft,  as  his  Swiftnefs,  for  which  he  was 
remarkable.  There  is  a  Comparifon  of  this  Kind  in  the  Tenth  Book  of 
the  iEneis,  where  the  Arcadians,  after  being  rallied  by  Pallas,  are  defcribed 
rulhing  on  the  Enemy. 

Ac  velut  optato  ventis  ^flate  coortis 
Difperfa  immittit  Sylvis  incendia  Pqftor ; 
Correptis  fubito  mediis  extendi tur  una 
Horrida  per  latos  acies  Vulcania  campos : 
Ilk  fedens  viSlor  flammas  difpeSlat  ov antes. 

As,  when  in  Summer  welcome  Winds  arilc. 
The  watchful  Shepherd  to  the  Foreft  flies. 

And 
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When  fwift  before  the  Wind,  the  fpreading  Blaze 
Rolls  like  a  Deluge  through  the  lofty  Trees. 
The  friohted  Trav'ller  hears  amaz'd  the  Sound 

o 
255   of  falling  Woods  in  Conflagration  round  : 

But  lafts  not  long,  for  foon  this  Splendour  fails ; 

Borne  down  the  Steep,  it  finks  —  and  Night  prevails. 

Thus  fpoke  once  more  the  gen'rous  King  of  Shells— 

What  Chief  whofe  Fame  in  yon  Sepulchre  dwells, 

260  Where,  overgrown  with  Mofs  amidft  the  Heath, 

Four  Stones  ereded  mark  the  Houfe  of  Death  ? 

Perhaps  fome  Hero  known  in  War  lies  there, 

To  fly  with  Ryno  on  the  Clouds  of  Air. 

Raife, 

And  fires  the  midmoft  Plants ;  Contagion  fpreads. 
And  catching  Flames  infe^l  the  neighb'ring  Heads; 
Around  the  Forefl:  flies  the  furious  Blaft,  T 

And  all  the  leafy  Nation  finks  at  laft ;  ?• 

And  Vulcan  rides  in  Triumph  o'er  the  Wade ;  J 

The  Paftor,  pleas'd  with  his  dire  Vidlory, 
Beholds  the  fatiate  Flames  in  Sheets  afcend  the  Sky, 

Dryden, 

V.  270. 
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Raife,   Ullin^  raife  the  Song,  and  bring  to  Light 
265   Things  now  long  buried  in  Oblivion's  Night. 
If  he  was  one  for  martial  Deeds  renown'd, 
My  Son  fhall  fleep  befide  the  verdant  Mound  ; 
And  here  interr'd,  repofe  in  foreign  Earth, 
Far  from  his  Friends,  and  Land  that  gave  him  Birth. 

270       The  Bard  replied — Where  you  thefe  Stones  behold, 
Lie  two  fam'd  Warriors  of  the  Times  of  old. 

There 

V.  270.  The  Bard  replied,  Cff^.]  Homer,  it  is  true,  has  filled  his  Story 
with  a  much  greater  Variety  of  Particulars  than  Offian ;  and  in  this  has 
fliewn  a  Compafs  of  Invention  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other  Poet.  But  it 
muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  though  Homer  be  more  circumftantial,  his  In- 
cidents however  are  leis  diverfified  in  Kind  than  thofe  of  OJJlan.  War  and 
Bloodfhed  reign  throughout  the  Iliad-,  and  notwithftanding  all  the  Fertility 
of  Homer'%  Invention,  there  is  fo  much  Uniformity  in  his  Subjects,  that 
there  are  few  Readers,  who,  before  the  Clofe,  are  not  tired  of  perpetual 
Fighting.  Whereas  in  Offian,  the  Mind  is  relieved  by  a  more  agreeable 
Diverfity.  There  is  a  finer  IVIixture  of  War  and  Heroifm  with  Love  and 
Friendfhip,  of  martial  with  tender  Scenes,  than  is  to  be  met  with,  perhaps, 
in  any  other  Poet.  The  Epifodes  too,  have  a  great'  Propriety ;  as  natural 
and  proper  to  that  Age  and  Country ;  confiding  of  the  Songs  of  Bards, 
which  are  known  to  be  the  great  Entertainment  of  the  Ct'///f  Heroes  in 

War, 
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There  Lamderg  fleeps  in  Silence  on  the  Shore, 
With  UUi7i  King  of  Swords,  now  Foes  no  more  ; 
And  fhe,  foft  fmiling  on  the  Clouds  above, 
275   For  whom  the  rival  Chiefs  in  Battle  drove. 
But  Sorrow  fhades  the  Luftre  of  her  Face  ; 
Gelchojfa  !  fir  ft  of  Rrm\  beauteous  Race, 
Do  you  not  with  the  valiant  Champions  reft  ? 
I  thought  no  Grief  could  after  Death  fubfift. 

You 

"War,  as  well  as  in  Peace.  Thefe  Songs  are  not  introduced  at  Random  j 
they  have  always  fome  particular  Relation  to  the  Aftor  who  is  interefted, 
or  to  the  Events  which  are  going  on  •,  and  whilfl:  they  vary  the  Scene,  they 
preferve  a  fufficient  Connexion  with  the  main  Subjefl,  by  the  Fitnefs  and 
Propriety  of  their  Introduffion. 

V.  278.  Ho  you  not  with  the  valiant  Champions  reft  ?  ]  The  Bard  feeing, 
or  rather  pretending  he  faw  Gelchojfa  weep,  wonders  at  the  Caufe  of  her 
Grief:  For  it  was  the  Opinion  of  the  Times,  that  the  Soul  left  all  Unhap- 
pinefs  behind  it  when  it  took  its  Flight  from  this  World.  Such  was  their 
Ignorance  of  what  we  call  Hell,  that,  as  Mr.  Macpherfon  aflures  us,  they 
had  no  Name  for  any  fuch  Place  in  their  Language.  But  the  Scandinavian 
Mythology  prepared  a  Habitation  of  Pain  and  Sorrow,  for  all  fuch  as  did 
not  die  a  violent  Death.  Even  the  fofter  Sex  were  precipitated  into  the 
Dominion  of  Hela  -,  and  it  was  to  prevent  Brawls  and  Contention  in  the 
Seats  of  the  Bleflcd,  that  they  excluded  their  Wives  from  the  Valhalla. 

U  u  The 
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280  You  in  the  Eyes  of  Thoufands  lovely  fhone, 
But  youthful  Lamderg  was  your  Love  alone. 

The 


The  Defcriptions  given  in  the  Edda,  of  the  Dominions  and  Perfon  of 
Hela,  are  full  of  Fancy,  "  On  the  Shores  of  dead  Bodies,  remote  from 
the  Sun,  there  is  a  fpacious  and  difmal  Hall,  with  its  Gates  wide  open  to 
the  Northern  Winds.  The  Walls  are  wattled  with  Snakes,  whofe  Heads 
look  inward  and  vomit  Poifon.  Rivers  of  this  Poifon  rufli  through  the 
Hall,  which  the  Unhappy  are  forced  to  ford.  But  in  the  word  Condition 
are  thofe  who  are  precipitated  into  the  inmoft  Regions.  They  are  tormented 
by  the  evil  Demon,  who  dwells  in  the  fartheft  Darknefs.  Hela,  who  pre- 
fides  over  thefe  baleful  Regions,  is  herfelf  a  Figure  exprefTive  of  fuitable 
Horror.  One  half  of  her  Frame  is  blue,  the  other  bears  the  Colour  of  the 
human  Skin.  Her  Afpedl  is  fierce  and  terrible  -,  her  Temper  unrelenting 
and  cruel."     Torva  et  trucuknta  Hela.  Edda  My. 

Thefe  People  profefied  another  Article  of  Faith  unknown  to  the  Celta, 
which  was,  that  the  Univerfe  fhould  one  Day  be  deftroyed  by  Fire.  "  The 
whole  Body  of  Nature  was  not  the  only  Objeft  of  Deftrudlion  ;  Odin  him- 
felf  was  to  perifli  amid  the  Ruins  of  his  own  Works.  The  inferior  Intelli- 
gences were  alfo  to  fall ;  and  the  dark  Period,  called  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods, 
was  to  fucceed  the  departed  World.  This  dreadful  Calamity  was  to  have 
been  ulhered  in  by  various  Signs.  The  Seafons  were  to  change  ;  a  ftormy 
Winter  was  to  poffefs  all  the  Year,  Crimes  were  to  increafe  among  Man- 
kind ;  they  were  to  be  armed  againft  one  another  in  moft  cruel  and  bloody 
Wars.  Two  Wolves  were  at  laft  to  iflue  forth  to  devour  the  Sun  and  the 
Moon.  The  Stars  were  to  be  ftiaken  from  the  Sky  ;  the  Earth  to  ftagger 
in  its  Orbit.  Then  the  Monfter  Fenrin,  born  for  the  Deftruftion  of  the 
Gods,  was  to  break  his  Chains,  Bifrofia  or  the  Rainbow,  which  had  hi- 
therto 
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The  Warrior  to  the  Hall  of  Selma  came, 
And  ftriking  his  dark  Buckler  call'd  the  Dame  ; 

But 


therto  been  the  High-road  to  Heaven,  was  to  fall  broken  to  the  Ground. 
The  Gods,  in  the  Midft  of  Darknefs  and  Confiifion,  with  all  the  Heroes, 
were  then  to  rufli  armed  into  the  Field.  But  it  was  only  to  encounter 
Misfortune  -,  for  0dm  himfelf  was  to  be  devoured  by  Fenrin.  Fire  then 
was  to  faU  on  every  Quarter  of  the  World  ;  and  all  Nature  was  to  be  con- 
fumed."  Such  are  the  romantic  Accounts  of  the  Diflblution  of  the  Uni- 
verfe  in  the  IJlmdic  Edda.  They  are  not  deftitute  of  Imagination,  though 
abfurd.  In  the  Prophecies  diftinguifhed  by  the  Name  oi  Volupfa,  the  fame 
romantic  Fable  is  poetically  foretold.  "  The  Sun  grows  dark  above ;  the 
Earth  finks  under  the  Ocean.  The  bright  Scars  are  thrown  headlong  from 
Heaven.  Fire  rages  through  the  ancienc  Fabric  of  the  World ;  and  the 
Flames  afcending,  touch  the  very  Skies."  The  Silence  and  Darknefs  which 
were  to  fucceed  the  Diflblution  of  the  World,  were  not  to  be  of  long  Con- 
tinuance. The  old  Earth,  reduced  into  Alhes,  had  funk  under  the  Ocean, 
A  new  Earth,  green,  beautiful,  and  pleafant,  over  all  its  Regions,  will  af- 
terwards rife  gradually  from  the  Sea.  The  Fields,  without  being  fown 
with  Seed,  will,  of  their  own  Accord,  produce  every  Sort  of  Grain. 
Leichthrafer  and  his  Wife  Zz/,  having  by  fome  Means  or  other  efcaped 
from  the  general  Calamity,  will  again  people  the  Earth  with  a  new  Race  of 
Men.  A  new  Sun  will  rife  over  the  World  ;  the  Daughter  of  the  former 
Sun,  devoured  by  the  Wolf  This  Daughter  will  not  be  lefs  fplendid, 
beautiful,  or  lefs  lovely  than  her  Parent ;  and  fhe  will  follow  the  Path  of 
her  Mother  through  the  Sky.  Some  of  the  inferior  Intelligences  will  like- 
wife  efcape  the  univerfal  Ruin,  and  with  the  Souls  of  the  Brave  indulge 
every  Happinefs  and  Joy  in  Gimle,  the  new  Manfion,  defcribed  with  ro- 
mantic Enthufiafm  in  the  Volupfa  and  the  IJlandic  Edda. 

Uu  2 
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But  no  one  Anfwer  gave.     She  is  not  here  ! 

285  Exclaim'd  the  Youth  —  Where  ihall  I  find  the  Fair  ? 
I  left  her  fafe  in  thefe  fequefter'd  Tow'rs, 
When  I  againft  Ulfadda  led  my  Pow'rs ; 
At  parting  thus  fhe  fpoke  —  "  Ah  foon  return, 
And  leave  me  not  difconfolate  to  mourn  !" 

290  She  utter'd  more,  but  mixt  with  Sobs,  the  reft 
I  could  not  hear,  for  Grief  her  Voice  fupprefs'd : 
Her  fnowy  Bofom  heav'd.     I  cried  adieu, 
Then  fallied  forth  —  She  bath'd  in  Tears  withdrew. 
But  now,  returning  late  from  fierce  Alarms, 

295   She  rufiies  not  impatient  to  my  Arms  ; 

To  banifti  by  her  Smiles,  the  toilfome  Pain, 
And  tedious  Abfence  of  a  long  Campaign. 
No  !   file  has  left  thefe  folitary  Walls, 
And  hears,  or  heeds  not  my  repeated  Calls. 

300  The  menial  Train,  the  Bard  our  Banquets  i^^y 
Have  all  difpers'd,  or  with  their  Miftrefs  fled  : 

Bra7t 
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Bran  at  the  Portal  does  not  fhake  his  Chain, 
Nor  meets  his  Mafter  coming  from  the  Plain. 

'Tis 


V.  300.  The  Bard  our  Banquets  fed.']  In  a  Note  towards  the  End  of  the 
Third  Book,  the  Reader  was  informed,  that  every  Chief  had  anciently  his 
Bard.  There  he  may  fee  how  their  Numbers  came  to  be  retrenched,  and 
the  whole  Order  at  length  difgraced.  After  their  Expiilfion  from  the 
Houfes  of  the  Chiefs,  being  an  indolent  Race  of  Men,  they  owed  all  their 
Subfiftence  to  the  Generofity  of  the  Vulgar,  whom  they  diverted  with  re- 
peating the  Compofitions  of  their  Predeceflbrs,  and  running  up  the  Gene- 
alogies of  their  Entertainers  to  the  Family  of  their  Chiefs.  As  this  Subje6t 
was,  however,  foon  exhaufted,  they  were  obliged  to  have  Recourfe  to  In- 
vention, and  form  Stories  having  no  Foundation  in  FafV,  which  were  fwal- 
lowed,  with  great  Credulity,  by  an  ignorant  Multitude.  By  frequent  re- 
peating, the  Fable  grew  upon  their  Hands ;  and  as  each  threw  in  whatever 
Circumftance  he  thought  conducive  to  raife  the  Admiration  of  his  Hearers, 
the  Story  became,  at  laft,  fo  devoid  of  all  Probability,  that  even  the  Vulgar 
themfelves  did  not  believe  it.  They  however  liked  the  Tales  fo  well,  that 
the  Bards  found  their  Advantage  in  turning  profefled  Tale-makers.  They 
then  launched  out  into  the  wildeft  Regions  of  Fiifbion  and  Romance ;  and 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Macphcrfon,  that  there  are  more  Stories  of  Giants,  en- 
chanted Caftles,  Dwarfs,  and  Palfreys  in  the  Highlands,  than  in  any 
Country  in  Europe.  Thefe  Tales,  it  is  certain,  like  other  romantic  Com- 
pofitions, have  many  Things  in  them  unnatural,  and,  confequently,  dif- 
guftful  to  true  Tafte ;  but  they  are  faid,  at  the  fame  Time,  to  command 
more  Attention  than  any  other  Fiftions  to  be  met  with.  The  extreme 
Length  of  thefe  Pieces  is  very  furprifing,  fome  of  them  requiring  many 
Days  to  repeat  them ;  but  fuch  Hold  they  take  of  the  Memory,  that  few 
Circumftances  are  ever  omitted  by  thofe  who  have  received  them  only  from 

oral 
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'Tis  Silence  all  !   Gelchojfa  is  not  here  ! 
305  Where  (hall  I  find  TiiathaV^  lovely  Heir  ? 

Thy  blamelefs  Confort  is  not  diftant  gone, 
Cried  Ferchios  the  Son  of  A'idon ; 
She  with  the  other  Sifters  of  the  Bow, 
May  o'er  the  Hills  have  chas'd  the  flying  Roe. 

310        Ah  flatter  not !  the  plaintive  Chief  rejoin'd. 
No  Noife  of  Hunters  comes  upon  the  Wind, 
In  Lend^  neighboring  Woods  I  hear  no  Sound, 
A  dead  and  folemn  Silence  reigns  around ! 
My  Eye  beholds  no  Deer  fwift  bounding  by, 

315   No  panting  Dogs  purfuing  in  full  Cry ; 

Tu'dthal\ 


oral  Tradition.  What  is  ftill  more  amazing,  the  very  Language  of  the 
Bards  is  ftill  preferved.  It  is  curious  to  fee,  that  the  Defcriptions  of  Mag- 
nificence introduced  in  thefe  Tales,  are  even  fuperior  to  all  the  pompous 
oriental  Fidtions  of  the  Kind. 

V.  318. 
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Tuiithal\  Daughter,   than  the  Moon  more  bright, 
When  in  full  Glory,  does  not  come  in  Sight. 
Hafte,  Ferchios  !  to  Allad\  Cave  repair. 
The  aged  Druid  with  the  hoary  Hair ; 

Cut 


V.  31S.  Hafte,  Ferchios!  to  A\hd' s  Cave  repair,  £s?c.]  Jllad  is  plainly 
one  of  the  Druids.  This  Body  of  Men  was  in  fuch  Eftimation  among  the 
Ce/lic  Nations,  that  they,  in  a  Manner,  engrofled  the  Management  of  Civil, 
as  well  as  Religious  Concerns.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  they  did  not 
abufe  this  extraordinary  Power;  the  preferving  their  Character  of  Integrity 
was  fo  eflential  to  their  Influence,  that  they  never  broke  out  into  Violence 
or  OpprelTion.  The  Chiefs  were  allowed  to  execute  the  Laws,  but  the  le- 
giflative  Power  was  entirely  in  the  Hands  of  the  Druids.  It  was  by  their 
Authority  that  the  Tribes  were  united,  in  Times  of  the  greateft  Danger, 
under  one  Head.  This  temporary  King  or  Vergobretus,  was  chofen  by 
them,  and  generally  laid  down  his  Office  at  the  End  of  the  War.  Thefe 
Priefts  enjoyed  long  this  extraordinary  Privilege  among  the  Celtic  Nations 
who  lay  beyond  the  Pale  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  in  the  Beginning 
of  the  Second  Century  that  their  Power  among  the  Caledonians  hegdin  io 
decline.  The  Traditions  concerning  Trathal  and  Cormac,  Anceftors  to 
Fingal,  are  full  of  the  Particulars  of  the  Fall  of  the  Druids. 

The  continual  Wars  of  the  Caledonians  againft  the  Romans,  hindered  the 
better  Sort  from  initiating  themfelves,  as  the  Cuftom  formerly  was,  into 
the  Order  of  the  Druids.  The  Precepts  of  their  Religion  were  confined  to 
a  few,  and  were  not  much  attended  to  by  a  People  inured  to  War,  The 
Vergobretus  or  chief  Magiftrate,  was  chofen  without  the  Concurrence  of  the 

Hierarchy 
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320  Cut  in  the  living  Rock  you'll  find  his  Cell, 
He  may  perhaps  of  fair  Gelchojfa  tell. 

The  OfFfpring  of  A'ido?i  went,  and  fpoke 
To  the  gray  Dweller  of  the  lonely  Rock. 
O  !  thou  that  lov'ft,  encircled  here  in  Stone, 
325  Remote  from  Men  to  meditate  alone  ! 

Say 

Hierarchy,  or  continued  in  his  Office  againft  their  Will.  Continual  Posver 
flrengthened  his  Intereft  among  the  Tribes,  and  enabled  him  to  fend  down, 
as  hereditary  to  his  Pofterity,  the  Office  he  had  only  received  himfclf  by 
Eledlion. 

On  Occafion  of  a  new  War  againft  the  King  of  the  TForld,  as  Tradition 
emphatically  calls  the  Roman  Emperor,  the  Druids,  to  vindicate  the  Ho- 
nour of  their  Order,  began  to  refume  their  ancient  Privilege  of  chufing  the 
Vergobretus.  Gormaly  the  Son  of  Tamo,  being  deputed  by  them,  came  to 
the  Grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Fingal,  who  was  then  Vergolretus,  and 
commanded  him,  in  the  Name  of  the  whole  Order,  to  lay  down  his  Office. 
Upon  his  Refufal,  a  Civil  War  commenced,  which  foon  ended  in  almoft 
the  total  Extinftion  of  the  Religious  Order  of  the  Druids.  A  few  that  re- 
mained, retired  to  the  dark  Recefles  of  their  Groves,  and  the  Caves  they 
had  formerly  ufed  for  their  Meditations.  It  is  then  we  find  them  in  the 
Circle  of  Stones,  and  unheeded  by  the  World.  When  we  confider  the  An- 
gular Fate  of  thefe  People,  and  the  total  Difregard  which  enfued  of  their 
Rites,  no  Wonder  OJfian  never  mentions  them,  as  they  were  the  declared 
Enemies  of  his  Family  in  their  Succeffion  to  the  fupreme  Magiftracy. 
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Say  what  has  pafs'd  before  thy  aged  Sight, 
Since  we  againft  Ulfadda  march'd  to  fight  ? 

Thus  he  —  and  thus  again  the  wrinkled  Seer  — 
The  haughty  Son  of  Cairbar  has  been  here  ; 

330  He  like  a  Cloud  from  Cromla  came  and  pafs'd, 
Humming  a  furly  Song,  like  the  hoarfe  Blafl 
Of  fnowy  Winter,   when  from  North  it  blows. 
And  through  the  leaflefs  Foreft  murm'ring  goes. 
He  enter'd  lurd^  Hall,  and  thus  began  — 

335   Lamdergf  mod  dreadful  of  the  Race  of  Man  ! 
I  heard  thy  Strength  much  boafted  in  the  Field, 
And  come  to  prove  it  —  either  fight  or  yield. 

The  Chief,   (replied  GelchoJfaJ  hence  afar, 
Is  gone  againft  Ulfadda  to  the  War. 
340  At  his  Return  an  Anfwer  you  will  hear. 
For  Lamderg  never  yet  was  known  to  fear, 

X  X  Tuathal\ 
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'Tu'dthal\  Daughter,  cried  th'  enamour'd  Knight, 
You  fhine  in  Beauty  like  a  Beam  of  Light ! 
Such  finifli'd  Graces,  fuch  attradtive  Charms, 
345  Are  only  worthy  of  the  firft  in  Arms. 
Three  Days  on  Cromla  I  propofe  to  ftay, 
Should  Lamderg  longer  his  Return  delay. 
Upon  the  fourth,  I  fhall  conclude  he  flies. 
And  bear  away  to  Cairbar\  Hall  my  Prize. 

350       Said  Cromla  %  Chief —  Old  AUad^  may 'ft  thou  have 
A  peaceful  Train  of  Vilions  in  thy  Cave. 

Now, 

V.  347.  Should  Lamderg  longer  his  Return  delay.']  Lamh-dhearg  fignifies 
bloody  Hand.  The  Significations  of  the  other  proper  Names  in  this  Epi- 
fode  are  ;  Gekhojfa,  white-legged  :  Tuathal,  furly  :  Ulfadda,  long  Beard  : 
Ferchios,  the  Conqueror  of  Men. 

V.  350.  Said  Cromla'j  Chief.}  That  is,  Lamderg.  Ojjian  is  fometimes 
fo  abrupt,  that  unlefs  the  Reader  be  very  attentive,  he  may  eafily  miftake 
ihe  Perfon  who  fpeaks.  Here,  when  one  would  naturally  expeft  thac 
Ferchios  would  bring  old  Allad's  Anfwer  to  Lamderg,  this  Hero,  as  if  he 
had  been  prefent  at  tiieir  Converfution,  thanks  the  Druid  for  his  Informa- 
tion, 
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Now,  Ferchios^  the  Horn  of  Lamderg  blow, 
That  Ullin  may  the  Sound  to  Battle  know. 
He  fpoke,  and  like  a  Storm,  without  Delay, 

355  From  Turas  Hall  up  Cromla  took  the  Way 
With  hafty  Strides ;  and  as  he  mov'd  along, 
He  mutter'd  to  himfelf  a  warlike  Song ; 
Which  founded  like  the  diftant  hollow  Roar 
Of  Waters,  when  in  Cataradts  they  pour 

360  Down  headlong.— On  the  Mountain,  like  a  Cloud 
That  varies  to  each  Wind  that  blows,  he  flood. 

Then 

tion,  and  immediately  commands  his  Horn  to  be  founded.  Horner^  gene- 
rally, makes  his  Meflengers  deliver  their  Commiffions  in  the  very  fame 
Terms  in  which  they  were  given.  This,  as  confonant  to  Eaftern  Praftice, 
and  the  Cuftom  of  his  Time,  may  be  allowable ;  but  is  certainly  more  te- 
dious than  the  concife  Method  of  the  Scottijlo  Bard,  which  has  even  a  parti- 
cular Beauty  in  the  PafTage  before  us,  as  it  exprefles  the  Hurry  and  Eager- 
nefs  of  Lamderg  to  engage  his  Enemy.  The  Poet  makes  Fingal  anfwer  in 
the  fame  Manner  when  Swaran,  in  the  Third  Book,  refufes  his  Invitation. 

V.  360.  Like  a  Cloud  That  varies  to  each  IVind  that  hlo'-jus.']  Many  objeft 
to  OJfian,  the  too  frequent  Repetition  of  the  fame  Comparifons.  In  a  Work 
fo  thick  fown  v;ith  Similes,  one  could  not  but  expeft  to  find  Images  of  the 

X  X  2  fame 
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Then  heaving  in  his  Hand  a  weighty  Stone, 
In  Token  of  Defiance  roll'd  it  down. 

In 


fame  Kind  fometimes  fnggefted  to  the  Poet  by  refembling  Objeds ;  efpe- 
cially  to  a  Poet  like  OJJian,  who  wrote  from  the  immediate  Impulfe  of 
poetical  Enthufiafm,  and  without  much  Preparation  of  Study  or  Labour. 
Fertile  as  Horner'^  Imagination  is  acknowledged  to  be,  who  does  not  know 
how  often  his  Lions,  and  Bulls,  and  Flocks  of  Sheep  recur,  with  little  or 
no  Variation  ;  nay,  fometimes,  in  the  very  fame  Words  ?  The  Objetlion 
made  to  OJfian'%  Imagery,  is  however  founded,  in  a  great  Meafure,  upon  a 
Miftake.  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  inattentive  Readers,  that  whenever  the 
Moon,  the  Cloud,  or  the  Thunder,  returns  in  a  Simile,  it  is  the  fame 
Simile,  and  the  fame  Moon,  or  Cloud,  or  Thunder,  which  they  met  with 
a  few  Pages  before.  Whereas  very  often  the  Similes  are  widely  different. 
The  Objeft,  whence  they  are  taken,  is  indeed  the  fame  ;  but  the  Image  is 
new  ;  for  the  Appearance  of  the  Objedl  is  changed  ;  it  is  reprefented  to 
the  Fancy  in  another  Attitude ;  and  cloathed  with  new  Circumftances,  to 
make  it  fuit  the  different  Illuftration  for  which  it  is  employed.  In  this, 
lies  OJJian's  great  Art,  in  fo  happily  varying  the  Form  of  the  few  natural 
Appearances  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  as  to  make  them  correfpond 
to  a  great  many  different  Objefls.  His  Clouds  in  particular  affume  a  great 
many  Forms,  and  are  a  fertile  Source  of  Imagery  to  him.  Here  Lamderg 
ftands  "  like  a  Cloud  on  the  Hill,  that  varies  its  Form  to  the  Wind."  In 
the  Firfl  Book,  "  the  Warriors  followed  their  Chiefs,  like  the  gathering  of 
the  rainy  Clouds,  behind  the  red  Meteors  of  Heaven."  In  the  Fourth 
Book,  "  like  a  dark  and  ftormy  Cloud,  edged  round  with  the  red  Light- 
ning of  Heaven,  and  flying  Weflward  from  the  Morning  Beams,  the  King 
of  Hills  removed."  Two  Armies  rufliing  to  engage  each  other,  are  like 
•'  Clouds  that  fly  fuccefTive  over  Heaven."     An  Army  retreating  without 

comins 
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In  Cairbar\  Hall  when  mighty  Ullin  heard 
365   The  hoftile  Signal,  he  for  War  prepar'd  : 

For  by  the  Noife  he  knew  feme  Foe  was  near, 
And  ftarting  up,  afTum'd  his  Father's  Spear. 
He  fmil'd  with  fecret  Joy,  while  he  applied 
The  Belt  that  hung  the  Fauchion  to  his  Side. 
370  A  glitt'ring  Dagger  arm'd  his  better  Hand  j 
He  whiftled  as  he  ftalk'd  along  the  Land. 

Gelchoffa, 


coming  to  Adion,  is  likened  to  Clouds  "  that  having  long  threatened 
Rain,  retire  flowly  behind  the  Hills."  An  Army  difordered,  to  the  "  Moun- 
tain Cloud  when  the  Blaft  hath  entered  its  Womb,  and  fcatters  the  curling 
Gloom  on  every  Side."  The  Pidture  of  Oilhona,  after  (he  had  determined 
to  die,  is  lively  and  delicate.  "  Her  Soul  was  refolved,  and  the  Tear  was 
dried  from  her  wildly-looking  Eye.  A  troubled  Joy  rofe  on  her  Mind, 
like  the  red  Path  of  the  Lightning  on  a  ftormy  Cloud."  The  Image  alfo 
of  the  gloomy  Cairbar,  meditating,  in  Silence,  the  AflalTlnation  of  Ofcar, 
until  the  Moment  came  when  his  Defigns  were  ripe  for  Execution,  is  ex- 
tremely noble,  and  complete  in  all  its  Parts.  "  Cairbar  heard  their  Words 
in  Silence,  like  the  Cloud  of  a  Shower -,  it  (lands  dark  on  Cromla,  till  the 
Lightning  burfts  its  Side.  The  Valley  gleams  with  red  Light ;  the  Spirits 
of  the  Storm  rtjoice.  So  flood  the  King  of  Tcmora  ;  ac  length  his  Words 
are  heard," 
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Gelchojfa^  as  flie  faw  him  march  to  fight, 
And  like  a  Mift  afcending  Cromla\  Height, 
Her  fnowy  Bofom  beat,  and  told  her  Fears 
375  For  youthful  Lamderg  in  a  Flood  of  Tears. 
Ah  !  Cairbar^  Chief  of  Shells,  I  muft  demand 
(Began  the  Woman  of  the  tender  Hand) 

Permiflion 


V.  373.  And  like  a  Mift  afcending  CromlaV  Height.']  Mift,  being  a  very 
familiar  Appearance  in  the  Highlands,  OJfian  applies  it  to  a  Variety  of  Pur- 
pofes,  and  purfues  it  through  a  great  many  Forms.  "  The  Gloom  of  Battle 
is  rolled  along,  as  Mift  that  is  poured  on  the  Valley,  when  Storms  invade 
the  filent  Sun-fhine  of  Heaven."  Fame  fuddenly  departing,  is  likened  to 
"  Mift  that  flies  away  before  the  ruftling  Wind  of  the  Vale."  The  Face 
of  a  Ghoft  is  "  pale  as  the  Mift  of  Cromla."  A  Ghoft  flowly  vanifhes  like 
"  Mift  that  melts  by  Degrees  on  the  funny  Hill."  Sometimes,  which  one 
would  hardly  expe<fV,  he  employs  it  to  heighten  the  Appearance  of  a  beau- 
tiful Objedt.  The  Hair  of  Morna  is  "  like  the  Mift  oi  Cromla,  when  ic 
curls  on  the  Rocks,  and  fliines  to  the  Beam  of  the  Weft."---"  The  Song 
comes  with  its  Mufic  to  melt  and  pleafe  the  Ear.  It  is  like  foft  Mift,  that 
rifing  from  a  Lake  pours  on  the  filent  Vale.  The  green  Flowers  are  filled 
with  Dew.  The  Sun  returns  in  his  Strength,  and  the  Mift  is  gone." 
Thefe,  with  many  other  Inftances  which  might  be  brought,  fufficiently 
fliew,  with  what  Richnefs  of  Imagination  OJfian\  Comparifons  abound,  and 
at  the  fame  Time,  with  what  Propriety  of  Judgment  they  are  employed. 
If  his  Field  was  narrow,  it  muft  be  admitted  to  have  been  as  well  cultivated 
as  its  Extent  would  allow. 
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Permiflion  on  the  Hills  to  bend  my  Yew  j 
There  feeds  a  Herd  of  dark-brown  Deer  in  View. 

380       She  faid,  and  up  the  Mountain  fpeedy  went, 
But  not  in  Time  the  Combat  to  prevent ; 
The  Chiefs  had  fought !  one  breathlefs  on  the  Ground, 
The  other  at  the  Point  of  Death  flie  found. 
Why  fhould  I  to  the  King  of  Morven  tell 

385  How  jealous  Lovers  fight  ?     Fierce  Ullin  fell. 
Nor  did  young  Lamderg  long  furvive  the  Fight : 
Before  Gekhojfa  pale,  a  ghaftly  Sight, 
He  wounded  flood.     The  foft-hair'd  Woman  cried. 
From  whence  the  Blood  that  ftains  my  Warrior's  Side  ? 

390  He  anfwer'd  -—  Fairer  than  the  Mountain  Snows  I 
From  Ullin  ^  Wounds  the  fanguine  Current  flows ; 
That  Ruffian  dead,  my  Vengeance  is  compleat, 
And  I  expire  without  the  leaft  Regret, 

While 
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While  yet  he  fpoke,  deferted  of  his  Force, 

395  He  funk  to  Earth  a  dead  and  fenfelefs  Corfe. 
"  Ah  Chief  of  fhady  Crojnla^  art  thou  gone  ; 
"  And  fleeps  my  Lamderg  cold  on  Earth  fo  foon  ?  " 
Thus  moan'd  the  weeping  Fair,  as  o'er  him  hung, 
In  Agonies  of  Grief  her  Hands  fhe  wrung. 

400  Three  Days  lamenting  by  the  Corpfe  fhe  ftaid, 
Upon  the  fourth  the  Hunters  found  her  dead ! 
The  lonely  Monument  you  yonder  fee. 
With  four  gray  Stones,  they  rais'd  above  the  three  ; 
And  here  your  Son,  befide  the  lofty  Mound, 

405  Will  reft  with  Heroes  once  in  Arms  renown'd. 

And  here,  replied  the  Monarch,  he  fhall  reft. 
Since  by  the  Brave  I  know  the  Place  poflefs'd. 
Here  likewife  bring  the  Chief  of  Liodd%  Wave, 
And  let  a  Hill  be  heap'd  above  his  Grave ; 

For 
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410  For  not  unequall'd  in  the  Tomb  fliall  lie 
My  Son,  when  that  redoubted  Knight  is  by. 

Oh 


V,  409.  And  let  a  Hill  be  heap'd  above  his  Grave.']  The  old  Scripture 
often  mentions  the  Praftice  of  raifing  Monuments  over  the  Dead.  As  in 
the  Inftance  of  y^f^<?«  ;  (Jojhua,  VII.  26.)  "And  they  gathered  together 
upon  him  a  great  Heap  of  Stones,  which  remaineth  until  this  prefent  Day." 
Again  o{ Abjalom:  {2.  Sam.  XVIII,  17.)  "They  caft  him  into  a  great 
Pit  in  the  Foreft,  and  they  laid  an  exceeding  great  Heap  of  Stones  upon 
him."  As  Mankind  in  their  feveral  Difperfions,  after  the  Confufion  at 
Babel,  conveyed  with  them  fome  Share  of  the  original  Language,  efpecially 
of  the  radical  Words  -,  fo  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  many  of  the 
Cuftoms  and  Ceremonies,  both  religious  and  civil,  of  the  People  from 
whom  they  feparated,  adhered  to  them  in  their  Progreflions  to  the  various 
Parts  of  the  World.  This  feems  to  be  the  mod  rational  Way  of  account- 
ing for  the  many  patriarchal  Cuftoms  heretofore  praftifed  in  different  Na- 
tions. In  particular,  with  regard  to  Funerals,  both  Poets  and  Hiftorians 
niake  the  Method  univerfal.  Thus  Homer  (Iliad,  XXIII.)  defcribes  the 
Sepulchre  of  Patrodus. 

T D^mi^avTO  Se  t7vi//£e,  di/ji.EtXt<x  te  •Tr^o^a.'Xovro  V.  255. 

And  HeSlerh  Funeral,  at  the  End  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Book  of  the  Iliad, 
is  defcribed  thus. 

Ai-i^a  J'  af'  1;  xw'?v)iv  KonrzTov  Sscrav   airaj  i/TTSffie  V.  797. 

Y  y  Plutarch, 
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Oh  Maids  of  Mor-ven  !  raife  the  Voice  of  Woe, 
And  weep,  ye  Fair,  where  Loda\  Waters  flow. 

Thefe 


Phtarch,  in  the  Life  oi  Alexander,  relates  the  Funeral  of  Damaratia  the 
Corinthian.  "  The  old  Man,"  fays  he,  "  making  a  Vifit  to  the  King, 
then  in  Jfia,  fell  fick  in  the  Camp  and  died ;  and  had  a  mod  magnificent 
Funeral,  the  whole  Army  raifing  over  him  a  Monument  of  Earth,  four- 
fcore  Cubits  high,  and  of  a  vaft  Circumference."  Herodotus  defcribes  the 
Tombs  raifed  by  the  Scythians  for  their  Kings  in  the  fame  Manner.  "  They 
laboured  earneftly  to  raife  as  high  a  Mount  of  Earth  for  them  as  pofTible." 
Adam  Olearius,  (Lib.  V.  p.  297.)  in  his  Travels  through  Mufcovy  and 
Perfta,  fpeaks  of  fuch  a  Sepulchre  on  the  Banks  of  the  Volga.  And  George 
Keijler,  in  his  Northern  Antiquities,  tells  us  ;  "  That  in  fuch  Parts  where 
there  were  no  Stones,  as  about  Bremen  in  Wejiphalia,  and  in  Friejland^ 
they  made  thefe  Mounts  of  Earth  and  Turf,  and  of  a  vaft  Size."  And 
"Johannes  Cypreus,  an  old  Danijh  Writer,  fays ;  "  The  Danes,  when  they 
had  no  Abilities  to  build  Pyramids  and  Obelifks,  anciently  raifed,  to  the 
Memory  of  their  Kings  and  Heroes,  vaft  Moles  of  Earth  as  high  as  Moun- 
tains, and  for  the  moft  Part  in  Places  through  which  Men  commonly 
travelled,  as  in  High-roads  -,  that  they  might  by  fuch  Means  confecrate  to 
Pofterity  the  Memory  of  their  moft  renowned  Men,  and  in  fome  Meafure 
make  them  immortal."  Thus  Virgil,  in  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  vEneis, 
defcribes  the  Tomb  of  Dercennus. 

-— -  Fuit  ingens  monte  fttb  alto 

Regis  Dercenni  terreno  ex  agger e  buftum, 
Antiqui  Laurentis.  — 

And 
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Thefe  hopeful  Youths  were  ftately  to  the  Sight, 
415  As  fome  tall  Oak  upon  the  Mountain's  Height, 

That 

And  Lucan  (Pharf.  Lib.  VIII.)  alludes  to  the  fame  Kind  of  Monuments, 
where  he  fays ;" 

Et  regum  cineres  extru5lo  Monte  quiefcunt. 

This  Kind  of  Funeral  was  called  by  ^lintilian,  Sepultura  Collatitia,  to 
which  many  contributed,  in  Allufion  to  the  Ca'na  Collatitia,  where  every 
Gueft  brought  a  Difh,  For  in  this  Sort  of  Interments,  every  Soldier 
contributed  his  Helmet  full  of  Earth,  till  the  whole  Army  had  raifed  a 
fufficient  Mount  over  their  Commander,  or  over  their  Fellow-Soldiers  flain 
in  Battle,  and  call  together  in  a  Heap.  Of  thefe  Mounts  or  Tombs,  many 
are  yet  to  be  feen  in  Scotlaitd.  They  are  raifed  on  a  large  Bafis,  and  gra- 
dually diminifh  as  they  advance  upwards,  till  at  length  they  terminate  at 
Top  in  a  flat  Surface,  and  in  the  Whole  have  the  Appearance  of  a  Cone. 
See  at  the  End  of  the  Second  Book,  an  Account  of  the  Cairns  commonly 
found  in  the  Highlands  and  Wefiern  IJlands  of  Scotland. 

V.  412.  Oh  Maids  of  Morven  !  raife  the  Voice  of  IVoe,  iSc.'\  This  al- 
ludes to  a  very  ancient  Cuftom,  which  ftill  prevails  in  Parts  of  the  High- 
lands and  Hebrides,  of  having  at  their  Funerals  a  great  Number  of  Female 
Mourners,  who  keep  as  near  the  Coffin  as  poflible,  and  make  the  moll: 
lamentable  Howlings ;  tearing  their  Hair,  and  beating  their  Breads.  Some 
of  thefe,  after  the  Paroxyfm  of  their  Zeal  or  afFefted  Grief  is  in  a  Meafure 
fubfided,  fing  the  Praifes  of  the  Dead  in  extemporary  Rhimes.  The  Male 
Relations  think  it  unmanly  to  flied  Tears,  or  at  leall  indecent  to  betray 
their  Want  of  Fortitude  in  Public.     Ceremonies  fimiiar  to  thefe  are  yet  in 

Y  y  2  Ufe 
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That  lonely  grows ;  till  fuddenly  a  Storm 
Invades  the  Plant,  and  fpreads  on  Earth  its  Form. 

Acrofs 


Ufe  among  the  Irijh.  No  fooner  has  the  Perfon  expired,  than  they  clap 
their  Hands,  and  fet  up  a  hideous  Scream.  When  the  Corpfe  is  carried 
forth,  the  Conclamation  is  redoubled  by  this  numerous  Band  of  Females, 
who  attend  the  Hearfe,  and  pay  the  lafl:  Tribute  of  their  Voices  in  the 
moft  doleful  and  frightful  Manner  imaginable.  Mr.  Pennant  (who  hap- 
pened to  be  prefent  at  one  of  thefe  Funerals)  fays,  the  Habit  of  this  for- 
rowing  Train,  and  the  Negledl  of  their  Perfons,  are  admirably  fuited  to 
the  Occafion  :  their  Robes  are  black  and  flowing;  their  Feet  naked,  and 
their  Hair  long  and  diflievelled.  We  find  many  Inftances  of  the  like  Prac- 
tice among  other  Nations,  particularly  the  Romans  \  till  it  was  prohibited 
by  the  Law  of  the  twelve  Tables  in  thefe  Words  :  "  Let  not  Women  tear 
their  Cheeks,  nor  fcratch  their  Faces,  nor  raife  a  Howling  in  their  Attend- 
ance upon  Burials." 

V.  415.  As  fame  tall  Oak  upon  the  Mountain^  s  Height,  Gff.]  Homer  has 
a  Simile  exquifuely  beautiful  of  this  Kind,  where  the  Fall  of  Euphorbus^ 
in  the  Seventeenth  Book  of  the  Iliad,  is  likened  to  a  young  Olive,  over- 
turned by  a  fudden  Blaft  of  Wind. 

Oiov  Se  TffpEf  £fvcj;  am^  ffifl))^Ef  i^ai'nj  V.  53. 

Xwfii  Ev  oioTToXu,  off  aXi;  ma^i^^ux^^  2Si)f, 
KaXov,   TYtT^Oaov,  to  Je  te  'Trvoiai  iovsouji 
IlavToiuv  avEfiUv,  xal  te  $^u£i  avSsi  7\UHa ' 

I  t'  slErfE'vJ'E  Koi  kitrawua  etti  yam' 

A& 
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Acrofs  the  Stream  the  fallen  Trunk  remains, 
There  left  to  perifh  in  the  wintry  Rains  ! 
420  While  loud  above  the  whiftling  Tempefts  blow, 
And  white  beneath  the  frothy  Waters  flow. 
So  thefe,  cut  off  by  an  untimely  Death, 
Now  here  negledled  lie  on  Lends  Heath. 


Oh  Ofcar,  of  the  rifing  Race  the  Pride, 
425   Behold  how  thefe  in  early  Youth  have  died  ! 


Like 


As  the  young  Olive,  in  fome  fylvan  Scene, 
Crown'd  by  frefli  Fountains  with  eternal  Green, 
Lifts  the  gay  Head,  in  fnowy  Fiow'rets  fair, 
And  plays  and  dances  to  the  gentle  Air ; 
When  lo !  a  Whirlwind  from  high  Heav'n  invades 
The  tender  Plant,  and  withers  all  its  Shades  -, 
It  lies  uprooted  from  its  genial  Bed, 
A  lovely  Ruin,  now  defac'd  and  dead. 

Pope. 

It  is  faid  Pythagoras  had  fuch  a  particular  Paflion  for  thefe  Verfes  of  Homer, 
that  he  fet  them  to  Mufic  for  the  Harp,  and  ufed  to  repeat  them  as  his 
own  Epicedion.  Perhaps  it  was  his  Fondnefs  for  them  (fays  Mr.  Pope) 
which  put  it  into  his  Head,  that  his  Soul  tranfmigrated  to  him  from 
Euphorbus. 

V*  432. 
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Like  them  in  Danger  tread  the  Path  to  Fame, 

Then  future  Bards  will  celebrate  thy  Name. 

Both  fhone  terrific  in  the  Ranks  of  Fight, 

The  fame  their  blooming  Years,  the  fame  their  Might. 

430  My  Son  alone  in  Elegance  of  Face, 

Surpafs'd  the  noble  Youth  of  Lochlins  Race. 

He  glow'd  in  Beauty  like  the  fliow'ry  Bow, 

That  bright  reflefts  upon  the  Waves  below, 

As  vaft  it  bends  above  the  glaffy  Tide  ; 

435   When  fetting  in  the  Weft,  on  Mora's,  Side 

The 

V.  432.  He  glow' d  in  Beauty  like  thejhow'ry  Bow^  i^c.'\  The  principal 
Rules  which  refpeft  poetical  Comparifons  are,  that  they  be  introduced  on 
proper  Occafions,  when  the  Mind  is  difpofed  to  relifh  them ;  and  not  in 
the  Midft  of  fome  fevere  and  agitating  Paflion,  which  cannot  admit  of 
this  Play  of  Fancy ;  that  they  be  founded  on  a  Refemblance  neither  too 
near  and  obvious,  fo  as  to  give  little  Amufement  to  the  Imagination  in 
tracing  it,  nor  too  faint  and  remote,  fo  as  to  be  apprehended  with  Diffi- 
culty ;  that  they  ferve  either  to  illuftrate  the  principal  Objedt,  and  to  render 
the  Conception  of  it  more  clear  and  diftindl ;  or  at  leaft,  to  heighten  and 
embellifh  it,  by  a  fuitable  Aflbciation  of  Images.  Thus  the  Charms  of 
Ryno's  Perfon,  though  bearing  no  immediate  Refemblance  to  a  Rainbow, 
is  admirably  imprefied  on  the  Mind  by  the  Idea  of  fo  beautiful  an  Objed ; 
and  the  Equality  of  his  Temper  is  finely  pictured  by  the  pleafant  Calm  of  a 
delightful  Evening. 
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The  Sun-beams  flope,  and  not  a  Breath  of  Air 

Difturbs  the  Silence  of  the  Hill  of  Deer. 

Such  was  the  placid  Sweetnefs  of  my  Child  ; 

In  Manners  gentle,  in  Comportment  mild  ! 
440  But  now  on  Lena  here  his  Tomb  muft  ftand, 

Far  from  his  weeping  Friends,  and  native  Land. 

We  too  fhall  be  no  more :    Perhaps  the  Day 

Is  not  remote  when  Death  will  call  away. 

If  he  imperious  fummons  to  the  Grave, 
440  Nor  Strength,  nor  Valour  can  the  Warrior  fave. 

Such  was,  Fingal,  thy  lamentable  Strain, 

When  pale  on  Earth  thy  youngeft  Hope  lay  (lain 

But  what  can  paint  th'  Afflidiion  of  thy  Son  ? 
For  thou,   O  !  beft  of  Fathers  !  now  art  gone  : 
450  Thy  Form  upon  our  Hills  has  difappear'd. 
Thy  Voice  on  Cona  is  no  longer  heard  ! 

Here 
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Here  left  alone  ;  dejedled  and  forlorn, 
I  fit  befide  thy  Monument  to  mourn, 
And  feeling  with  my  Hand  the  mofly  Stone, 
455  Repeat  afrefh  fome  melancholy  Moan. 

When 


V.  453.  ///  befide  thy  Monument  to  mourn,  6ff  ]  The  Manner  in  which 
the  old  Bard  reprefents  himfelf  here  lamenting  at  his  Father's  Tomb  ;  feel- 
ing it  with  his  Hand,  and  niiftaking  the  Noife  of  the  pafTing  Winds  for  a 
Voice  in  the  Sepulchre,  is  inexprefTibly  moving.  We  often  profefs  to  ad- 
mire the  Sublimity  of  moral  Sentiments,  but  here  it  is  not  enough  to  ad- 
mire. Admiration  is  a  cold  Feeling,  in  Comparifon  of  that  deep  Intereft, 
which  the  Heart  mull  take  in  fuch  tender  and  pathetic  Scenes ;  where,  by 
a  myfterious  Attachment  to  the  Objefts  of  CompafTion,  we  are  pleafed  and 
delighted,  even  whilft  we  mourn.  With  Scenes  of  this  Kind  OJfic.n  abounds ; 
and  his  high  Merit  in  thefe,  is  inconteftable.  He  may  be  blamed  for 
drawing  Tears  too  often  from  our  Eyes ;  but  that  he  has  the  Power  of 
commanding  them,  no  Man,  who  has  the  lead  Senfibility,  will  queftion. 
The  general  Character  of  his  Poetry  is,  the  heroic  mixed  with  the  elegiac 
Strain  ;  Admiration  tempered  with  Pity.  Ever  fond  of  giving,  as  he  ex- 
preiTes  it,  "  the  Joy  of  Grief,"  it  is  vifible  that  on  all  moving  Subjefts,  he 
delights  to  exert  his  Genius ;  and  accordingly,  never  were  there  finer  pa- 
thetic Situations,  than  what  his  Works  prefent.  His  great  Art  in  ma- 
naging them,  lies  in  giving  Vent  to  the  fimple  and  natural  Emotions  of 
the  Heart.  We  meet  with  no  exaggerated  Declamation  ;  no  fubtle  Refine- 
ments on  Sorrovif ;  no  Subftitution  of  Defcription  in  Place  of  PafTion. 
OJfian  felt  flrongly  himfelf;  and  the  Heart,  wlien  uttering  its  native  Lan- 
guage, never  fails,  by  powerful  Sympathy,  to  afFed  the  Heart. 
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When  in  the  Defert  flirs  a  fudden  Squall, 
I  ftart  furpris'd,  and  think  it  is  your  Call : 
But  in  the  Grave,  unconfcious  of  my  Woes, 
The  King  of  Swords  enjoys  a  calm  Repofe. 

460       Mean  Time,  where  Luhars  rapid  Waters  flow, 
Sat  Gaul  and  OJJian  with  the  King  of  Snow. 
I  touch'd  the  Harp  ;  but  obftinate  in  Grief, 
The  Son  of  Starno  to  the  Sound  was  deaf; 
And  rolling  his  red  Eyes  tow'rds  Lends  Plain, 

465  Bewail'd  in  fullen  Mood  his  People  flain. 

I  rais'd  by  Chance  my  Eye  to  Cromlds  Side, 
And  faw  from  thence  the  Son  of  Setno  ftride  : 
(Where  he  and  Connal  long  the  Sight  enjoy'd 
Of  Swaran  vanquilVd,  and  his  Hoft  deftroy'd) 
470  Again  he  mov'd  to  Turds  lone  Retreat, 
There  to  lament  his  own  difaftrous  Fate. 

Z  z  Bright 
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Bright  to  the  fetting  Sun  his  Armour  flione  ; 
And  flow  behind  him  follow'd  Caithbat\  Son. 
The  Summit  gain'd,  they  vanifli'd  out  of  Sight, 
475   Like  two  red  Pillars  of  the  Fire  of  Night, 

When  Winds  purfue  them  o'er  the  lofty  Mounds, 
And  as  they  pafs  the  flaming  Heath  refounds. 

Where  fell  the  Waters  of  a  gurgling  Brook 
By  Nature  form'd,  a  Cave  ftood  in  the  Rock. 
480  One  folitary  Tree  above  it  grew. 

Which  nodded  to  each  whiftUng  Wind  that  blew. 
There  Se??tos  Son,  abandon'd  to  Defpair, 
Wip'd  from  his  humid  Cheek  the  flowing  Tear ; 

While, 


V.  483.  Wip'd  from  his  humid  Cheek  the  flowing  Tear.]  One  cannot  but 
obferve  tlie  Contraft  Offian  makes  between  the  Griefs  of  Szvaran  and 
Culhullin.  The  Grief  of  Swaran  partakes  of  the  gloomy,  haughty,  and 
inflexible  Difpofition,  which  charafterifes  that  Hero  ;  he  is  not  only  re- 
gardlefs  of  OJianh  Mufic,  who  endeavours  to  confole  him,  but  even  in  a 
fulky  Mood  turns  away  to  indulge   his   Sorrows.      Whereas    Cuthtillin, 

though 
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While,  in  dark  Order  crowding  on  his  Thought, 
485   The  unfuccefsful  Battles  he  had  fought, 
Recall'd  afrefh  the  Lofs  of  his  Renown, 
Like  Mift,  by  Winds  difpers'd,  for  ever  flown. 
The  fair  Bragela  was  not  near  the  Chief, 
To  chear  his  Mind,  and  mitigate  his  Grief; 
490  Had  fhe  a  Moment  but  her  Form  difplay'd. 
Her  Prefence  would  have  all  his  Cares  allay'd. 

But  lo  !  fome  Bard,   or  venerable  Seer, 
White  in  the  hoary  Locks  of  Age  draws  near. 
Hail !  Carr'il^  is  it  you,  whofe  Voice  renown'd 
495  Is  fvveeter  than  the  Harp  of  Turd's,  Sound  ; 

Whofe 


though  he  defponds  through  too  nice  a  Senfe  of  Honour,  always  pays  the 
higheft  Deference  to  fuch  as  adminifter  Confolation  to  him.  At  the  Per- 
fuafion  of  Connal,  in  the  laft  Book,  he  lays  afide  the  Refolution  he  had 
taken  of  falling  upon  the  Enemy  ;  and  here  the  Poet  afllires  us,  that 
the  Prefence  of  his  beloved  Bragela,  would  have  huflied  all  his  prefent 
Complaints. 

Z  z  2  y.  504. 
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Whofe  Words  are  plearant  as  a  "Show'r  of  Rain, 
When  Summer's  fultry  Heats  have  parch'd  the  Plain  ? 
But,   tuneful  Bard  of  other  Times,  declare 
What  from  the  Son  of  Semo  brings  thee  here. 

500       To  which  the  prudent  Herald  —  Why  this  Praife 
From  him  who  all  excels  in  lofty  Lays  ? 
Thou  valiant  Ruler  in  the  Strife  of  Spears, 
We  have  been  now  acquainted  many  Years  ! 
When  Branm\  Hall  of  Shells  with  Muiic  rung, 

505  You  often  have  accompanied  my  Song  ; 

And 


V.  504.  When  BrannoV  Hall  of  Shells  wilh  Mufic  rung,  ^c.'\  We  find 
not  in  Offian,  an  Imagination  that  fports  itlelf,  and  drefles  out  gay  Trifles 
to  pleafe  the  Fancy.  His  Poetry,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other 
Writer,  deferves  to  be  ftyled,  the  Poetry  of  the  Heart.  It  is  a  Heart  pe- 
netrated with  noble  Sentiment,  and  with  fublime  and  tender  Paffions ;  a 
Heart  that  glows,  and  kindles  the  Fancy,  a  Heart  that  is  full,  and  pours 
itfelf  forth.  OJJian  did  not  write,  like  modern  Poets,  to  pleafe  Readers 
and  Critics.  He  fung  from  the  Love  of  Poetry  and  Song.  His  Delight 
was  to  think  of  the  Heroes  among  whom  he  flouriflied  •,  to  recal  the  affeft- 
ing  Incidents  of  his  Life  ;  to  dwell  upon  his  paft  Wars,  and  Loves,  and 

Friendfliips. 
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And  Rverallin  too  would  fometimes  join 
Her  Voice  with  ours  in  Harmony  divine. 
I  heard  her  once  the  Death  of  Cormac  tell, 
The  Youth  who  for  her  Love  in  Battle  fell, 
510  And  faw  the  Tears  faft  trickle  from  her  Eye, 
While  thou,   O  Chief !  fat  fympathizing  by. 
Her  tender  Heart  was  with  CompafTion  mov'dj 
Although  th'  unhappy  Youth  fhe  never  lov'd  : 

But 

Friendfliips.  Under  this  true  poetic  Infpiration,  giving  Vent  to  his  Genius, 
no  Wonder  we  fhould  fo  often  hear  and  acknowledge  in  his  Strains,  the 
powerful  and  ever-pleafing  Voice  of  Nature. 

Arte,  tiatttra  potentior  omni.  — 

Eft  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  cakfcimus  illo. 

V.  512.  Her  tender  Heart  was  -with  CompaJJion  mov'd,  ^c.']  The  Female 
Sex  make  always  an  illuftrious  Figure  in  OJ/ianh  Works.  However  amaz- 
ing it  may  be  to  find  fuch  delicate  Sentiments  in  fo  early  a  Period  of  So- 
ciety, there  can  be  no  Doubt,  but  that  the  Poet  reprefents  the  genuine 
Manners  of  his  Times.  For,  as  Lord  Karnes  obferves,  had  the  Caledonians 
made  Slaves  of  their  Women,  and  thought  as  meanly  of  them  as  Savages 
commonly  do,  it  would  never  have  entered  the  Imagination  of  OJJlan,  to 
afcribe  to  them  thofe  numerous  Graces  that  exalt  the  Fair  Sex,  and  render 

many 
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But  none  in  Goodnefs  could  with  her  compare, 
515  Who  was  among  a  thoufand  Women  fair. 

Ah  !  name  her  not,   I  faid,  or  Tears  will  ftart, 
And  Pangs  of  Anguifli  rend  afrefh  my  Heart, 
Depriv'd  of  her  I  held  fupremely  dear, 
Remembrance  only  heightens  the  Defpair, 

520  Since  fhe  the  foftly-blufhing  Dame  afleep. 

Nor  hears  her  OJfian  groan,  nor  fees  him  weep. 
But  here  on  L,ubar\  Banks  repofe  awhile. 
And  let  fweet  Conference  the  Time  beguile  ? 
Unlefs  you  choofe  to  raife  your  Voice  and  fing ; 

525  I  know  it  pleafant  as  the  Gale  of  Spring, 

That 

many  of  them  Objefls  of  pure  and  elevated  AfFetlion.  Without  the  Aid 
of  Infpiration,  fuch  refined  Manners  could  never  be  conceived  by  a  Savage. 
I  fay  more :  Suppofing  a  Savage  had  been  divinely  infpired.  Manners  fo 
inconfident  with  their  own,  would  not  have  been  relifhed,  nor  even  com- 
prehended by  his  Countrymen.  And  yet  that  they  vv-ere  highly  relifhed  is 
certain,  having  been  univerfally  diffufed  among  all  Ranks,  and  preferved 
for  many  Ages  by  Memory  alone,  without  Writing. 

V.  525. 
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That  gently  iighs ;  when  after  heav'nly  Themes, 
The  Hunter  wakes  delighted  from  his  Dreams, 
And  lift'ning  to  the  Sound,  imagines  ftill 
He  hears  th'  harmonious  Spirits  of  the  Hill. 


V,  525.  I  know  it  pleafant  as  the  Gale  of  spring,  &?<:.]  Homer's  Compa- 
rifons  relate  chiefly  to  martial  Objedls,  to  the  Appearances  and  Motions  of 
Armies,  the  Engagements  and  Death  of  Heroes,  and  the  various  Accidents 
of  War.  In  OJJian,  we  find  a  greater  Variety  of  other  Subjeds  illuflrated 
by  Similes  ;  particularly  the  Beauty  of  Women,  the  different  Circumftances 
of  old  Age,  Sorrow,  and  private  Diftrefs ;  which  give  Occafion  to  much 
beautiful  Imagery.  The  Mufic  of  Bards,  a  favourite  Objedl  with  OJfian, 
is  illuftrated  by  a  Variety  of  the  moft  beautiful  Appearances  that  are  to  be 
found  in  Nature.  It  is  compared  to  the  calm  Shower  of  Spring ;  to  the 
Dews  of  the  Morning  upon  the  Hill  of  Roes  •,  to  the  Face  of  the  blue  and 
ftill  Lake;  and  here  to  the  Sighing  of  a  Morning  Breeze  upon  the  Hunter's 
Ear.  I  fliall  quote  one  more,  which  contains  a  fliort,  but  exquifitcly  tender 
Image,  accompanied  with  the  fined  poetical  Painting.  *'  The  Mufic  of 
Carril  was  like  the  Memory  of  Joys  that  are  paft,  pleafant  and  mournful 
to  the  Soul.  The  Ghofts  of  departed  Bards  heard  it  from  SHmord's  Side. 
Soft  Sounds  fpread  along  the  Wood;  and  the  filent  Valleys  of  Night  re- 
joice." If  this  Comparifon  had  been  handed  down  to  us  in  fome  Greek  or 
Latin  Author,  what  Eulogiums  would  the  Critics  have  bellowed  upon  it?" 
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IGHT  comes  on.  Fingal  gives  a  Feafl:  to  his  Army,  at 
which  Swaran  is  prefent.  The  King  commands  U//in,  his 
Bard,  to  give  the  Song  of  Peace.  U/Zin  relates  the  Adlions  of 
'Tremnor,  great  Grandfather  to  Fingal,  in  Sca?idinavia ;  and 
his  Marriage  with  Inibaca,  the  Daughter  of  a  King  of  Loch- 
I'm,  who  was  Anccftor  to  Swaraji :  which  Confideration,  to- 
gether with  his  being  the  Brother  of  Agartdecca,  induced  the 
King  to  permit  him,  with  the  reft  of  his  Army,  to  return 
Home,  upon  his  Promife  of  never  invading  Irelatid  again  in  a 
hoftile  Manner.  The  reft  of  the  Night  is  fpent  in  the  Songs 
of  Bards,  and  in  a  Converfation  in  which  the  Story  of  Griunnl 
is  introduced  by  Fingal.  Morning  comes.  Swaran  departs. 
Fingal  goes  on  a  Hunting  Party,  and  finding  CiithuUin  in  the 
Cave  of  T'lira,  comforts  him ;  and  fets  Sail,  the  next  Day, 
for  Scotland;  which  concludes  the  Poem. 


THIS  Book  opens  with  the  Fourth  Night,  and  ends  on  the 
Morning  of  the  Sixth  Day.  The  Time  of  Five  Days,  Five 
Nights,  and  a  Part  of  the  Sixth  Day,  is  taken  up  in  the  Poem. 
The  Scene  lies  in  the  Heath  of  Lena,  and  the  Mountain  of 
Cromla,  on  the  Coaft  of  Uljlcr. 


N        G       A       L, 
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f  I  "^  HE  Clouds  of  Night,  fwift  rolling  Weft  ward 

1  fpread 

Their  dewy  Wings  on  Cromld^  dark- brown  Head ; 
And  riling  in  the  North,  the  Stars  difplay 
Their  twinkling  Lights  o'er  Ullin\  glimm'ring  Sea : 
5  Sometimes,  as  bright  as  Fire,   ferene  they  blaze, 
Sometimes  the  flying  Mifts  obfcure  their  Rays. 

A  a  a  2  A  fudden 
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A  fudden  Blaft  defcending  from  the  Hills, 
The  diflant  Foreft  with  hoarfe  Murmurs  fills : 
But  not  a  Breath  difturbs  the  neighb'ring  Heath, 
10  And  dark,  and  filent  is  the  Plain  of  Death. 

Still  in  my  Ear  the  Voice  of  Carril  rung ; 
The  Expeditions  of  our  Youth  he  fung, 
And  the  Companions  of  our  former  Days ; 
When  we  to  Krin  crofs'd  the  ftormy  Seas, 
15   And  where  the  Waves  on  Legos  Banks  refound, 
Aflembled  made  the  Strength  of  Shells  go  round. 

The 


V.  16.  Jffemhkd  made  the  Strength  of  Shells  go  round.']  By  the  Strength 
of  Shells  is  meant  the  Liquor  that  was  drunk  on  thefe  Occafions.  It  is  a 
great  Queftion,  even  with  the  prefent  Highlanders,  what  Liquors  were 
drunk  at  the  Feafts  of  their  Predeceffors.  They  find  them  frequently 
mentioned  in  their  old  Songs  under  various  Names ;  but  it  is  univerfally 
allowed  that  they  were  of  an  intoxicating  Kind.  We  are  "told  by  Diofcorides, 
that  the  ancient  Britons  drank  a  ftrong  Liquor  made  of  Barley,  which  they 
called  Curmi,  This  furely  was  the  Drink  ufed  by  the  Albunian  Britons^ 
and  old  Hebridian  Scots;  for  in  their  Language,  to  this  Day,  every  great 
Feaft  is  called  Curme,  as  in  their  Apprehenfion  Drink  is  the  very  Life  of 

fuch 
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The  Strain  melodious,  wafted  to  the  Sky, 
Made  Cromla  and  the  neighb'ring  Rocks  reply. 

The 


fuch  Entertainments.  The  Gauls  ufed  their  Cerevifm;  (Plin.  Nat.  Hift. 
Lib.  XXII.  Cap,  35,)  the  Germans  their  Humor  ex  Hordeo  ;  and  all  thefe 
Liquors  are  evidently  of  the  fame  Origin,  and  made  perhaps  of  the  fame 
Materials  *.  But  however  that  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  Scotch 
were  furniflied  with  ftrong  Drink  in  a  very  early  Period  ;  nor  were  they 
fparing  of  it  at  their  public  Entertainments,  whether  of  a  feftal  or  funereal 
Kind.  Whenever  the  Gueft  was  placed  in  his  Seat,  he  was  obliged  by  the 
Fafliion  of  the  Land,  to  drink  off  a  Draught  of  their  Water  of  Life,  out 
of  a  large  Family  Cup  or  Shell.  This  Draught,  in  their  Language,  was 
called  a  Drir>k  of  Ufkebai :  And  the  Gueft  had  no  fooner  finiflied  that. 
Potion,  than  he  was  prefented  with  a  crooked  Horn,  containing  about  an 
£wf///2)  Quart  of  Ale.  If  he  was  able  to  drink  all  that  off  at  a  Time,  he 
was  rather  highly  extolled,  than  condemned  in  the  leaft  of  Intemperance. 
Dr.  Johnfon  ,(in  h's  Journey  to  the  JVeJlent  IJlands)  faw  at  Dunvegan  in  the 
Ide  of  Sky,  an  Ox's  Horn,  hollowed  fo  as  to  hold  two  Quarts,  which  the 
Heir  of  Macleod  was  expefled  to  fwallow  at  one  Draught,  as  a  Teft  of  his 
Manhood,  before  he  was  permitted  to  bear  Arms,  or  could  claim  a  Seat 
among  the  Men. 


•  The  Tranflator  aflerrs,  that  he  has  met  with  feveral  ancient  Poems,  which  mention 
Wax-lights  and  Wine  as  common  in  the  Halls  oi  Fingal.  The  Names  of  both  are  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin,  which  fliews  that  our  Anceftors  had  them  from  the  Romans.  The 
Caledonians,  in  their  frequent  Incurfions  to  the  Province,  might  become  acquainted  with 
thofe  Conveniences  of  Life,  and  introduce  them  into  their  own  Country,  among  the  Booty 
v'hich  they  carried  from  South  Eritain. 

V.  22, 
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The  Ghofls  of  thofe  recorded  in  his  Lays, 
20  Borne  on  the  Pinions  of  the  ruftling  Breeze, 

Refort  with  Joy  to  hear  him  fing  their  Praife. 

Harmonious  Carril!  may  thy  Soul  pofTefs, 
Amidft  the  eddying  Winds,  eternal  Blifs. 
Ah  !  how  would  fuch  enchanting  Airs  delight, 

25   While  now  forlorn  I  pafs  the  tedious  Night ! 
And  oft,  O  Bard  !   in  Pity  to  thy  Friend, 
Thou  doft  to  mitigate  my  Griefs  defcend  ; 
For  on  the  Wall  my  Harp  fpontaneous  plays, 
And  the  light  Touches  of  thy  Hand  conveys. 

30  Why  will  you  not  converfe,  and  let  me  know 

How  long  detain'd,   (in  Banifliment  below) 

Among 

V.  22.  Harmonicus  Cam]  \  [f?c.']  This  Apoftrophe  to  the  Spirit  of  the 
Bard,  is  a  moft  afFeding  Stroke  of  poetical  Enthufialm  !  And  indeed  no- 
thing can  convey  a  more  favourable  Idea  of  CarriTs  Charader,  and  of 
OJ/ian's  Heart,  than  thcfe  Expreffions  of  Love  and  Admiration ;  fo  little 
was  the  Son  of  Fingal  tainted  with  the  jealous  Envy  that  now  prevails 
among  the  Children  of  the  Mufe.     Critical  Review. 

V.  34. 
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Among  ignoble  Men,   I  here  muft  pine, 
Before  allovv'd  my  kindred  Souls  to  join  ? 
But  while  I  commune,  filent  on  the  Wind, 
35  You  fly  away,  and  leave  me  fad  behind  ! 

The 

V.  34.  But  while  I  commune^  /dent  on  the  IVind,  ^c.'\  Mr.  Macpherfon 
is  of  Opinion,  that  the  ridiculous  Notion  of  the  Second  Sight,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Highlands  and  IJles,  came  from  the  Remains  of  Druidifm. 
But  as  their  Worfhip  was  not  peculiar  to  thofe  Parts  alone,  and  as  that 
Order  of  Men  (according  to  his  own  Account)  fell  into  Difrepute,  in  the 
Highlands,  as  far  back  as  the  Days  of  'Trenmor  ;  there  appears  no  Reafon 
why  any  of  their  SuperftitionS  fhould  be  retained  longer  in  thofe  Places, 
than  the  neighbouring  Countries,  where  the  Druidical  Rites  fubfified  for 
many  Years  after.  It  feems  therefore  more  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
Second  Sight  took  its  Rife  from  fuch  fanciful  and  figurative  Defcriptions  of 
the  Bards,  as  this  here  before  us  of  Offian.  The  Poet  and  the  Prophet  are 
congenial  Souls.  Their  Profeffions  are  nearly  allied.  The  Claim  to  fuper- 
natural  Knowledge  and  Infpiration  is  common  to  both  :  And  certainly 
without  a  large  Portion  of  Enthufiafm,  taking  that  Word  in  its  original 
Senfe,  neither  of  them  could  fucceed  fo  well  as  they  have  done.  The 
Conceptions  of  both  rife  to  the  Grand,  Marvellous,  and  Pathetic  ;  their 
Language  is  ftrong,  animated,  magnificent,  full  of  Tropes,  and  every  Way 
removed  from  profaic  Didtion.  As  the  Prophet's  Bufinefs  is  to  utter  Pre- 
didtions,  fo  the  Poet  affumes  the  fame  Charafter  occafionally,  and  aflerts 
that  he  fpeaks  the  Language  of  the  Gods.  It  was  for  this  Reafon  that  the 
Romans  gave  the  Name  of  Votes  indifcriminately  to  Prophets  and  Poets. 
This  emphatical  Word,  like  many  more,  they  borrowed  from  the  old 
Celtic,     For  OraT£i?j  Vates,  Eubates,  Euhages,  and  Eubages,  are  Words  of 

cxaflly 
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The  fudden  Giifl:  that  fnatches  you  through  Air, 
Sounds  as  you  pafs,  in  OJfmn\  rufHed  Hair. 

Mean  Time  on  Moras  Side,   the  Heroes  plac'd 

In  Order  round,  partake  the  kingly  Feaft. 

A  thou- 

exaftly  the  fame  Meaning;  and  diverfified  only  in  the  Orthography  by  the 
vicious  Pronunciation  of  original  Authors,  or  the  Blunders  of  Tranfcribers. 
Thole  to  whom  the  Name  belonged  were  a  Celtic  Order  of  Priefts,  Philo- 
fophers,  and  Poets,  thought  to  have  been  prophetically  infpired.  Though 
the  Office  is  no  more,  tlie  Title  has  been  hitherto  preferved  both  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland;  for  among  the  old  Irifi  Families  of  Note  in  the  County  of 
Mayo,  Cambden  reckons  that  of  Macvadus,  and  in  the  IVeJiern  I/les  of  Scotland 
are  fome  called  Mac/aid.  In  the  Galic  and  Iri^j  Languages,  Faid  fignified 
a  Prophet. 

Dr.  Jobn/on,  in  his  Journey  to  the  JVeJtern  IJlands,  profefTes  to  have 
been  particularly  curious  in  his  Inquiries  about  the  Second  Sight.  From  a 
Man  of  his  Penetration,  fomething  certain  might  have  been  expefled -,  but, 
as  ul'iial,  after  faying  a  great  Deal,  he  concludes  the  Subjefl:  in  this  inde- 
cifive  Manner.  "  To  coUeft  fufficient  Teftimonies  for  the  Satisfadion  of 
the  Public,  or  of  ourfelves,  would  require  more  Time  than  we  could  be- 
llow. There  is,  againft  it,  the  feeming  Analogy  of  Things  confufedly 
feen,  and  little  underftood  ;  and  for  it,  the  indiftinft  Cry  of  national  Per- 
fuafion,  which  may  be  perhaps  refolved  at  laft  into  Prejudice  and  Tradition. 
I  never  could  advance  my  Curiofity  to  Convidtion,  but  came  away  at  laft 
only  willing  to  believe."  It  is  fomething  extraordinary,  that  a  Perfon  who 
affeds  to  difcredic  the  Authenticity  of  Ojfian\  Poems,  fhould  neverthelefs 

feem  inclined  to  believe  the  Reality  of  the  Second  Sight. 

V.  40. 
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40  A  thoufand  Mountain  Oaks,  cut  down  entire, 
Blaze  to  the  Wind,  and  crackle  in  the  Fire. 
From  Hand  to  Hand  the  copious  Goblet  flows, 
And  ev'ry  Soul  with  Joy  elated  glows ; 
All  but  the  haughty  Ruler  of  the  Tide, 

4.5   Who  filent  fat,  indulging  ftill  his  Pride, 

And  never  tow'rds  the  Heath  of  Lena  turn'd, 
But  his  red  Eye  with  Indignation  burn'd. 

Fingal  upon  his  Father's  Shield  reclin'd, 
While  flowly  waving  in  the  pafling  Wind, 
50  His  aged  Locks  flione  to  the  Beam  of  Night, 
By  Length  of  Years  grown  venerably  white. 
He  faw  the  fullen  Humour  of  his  Gueft, 

He  faw,  and  thus  the  firft  of  Bards  addrefs'd  : 

As 

V.  40.  A  thoufand  Mountain  Oaks,  (jfc]  In  the  North  of  Scotland,  till 
very  lately,  they  burnt  the  large  Trunk  of  an  Oak  at  their  Feftivals ;  it 
was  called  the  Trunk  of  the  Feajl.  Time  had  fo  much  confecrated  the  Cuf- 
tom,  that  the  Vulgar  thought  it  a  Sacrilege  to  difufe  it. 

B  b  b  V.  61. 
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As  ufual  after  Battle,   UU'm^  raife 
55   The  Song  of  Peace,  and  with  fonorous  Lays 
Compofe  my  Soul,  diftraded  by  the  Jar, 
And  horrid  Clangours  of  tumultuous  War. 
And  let  a  hundred  Minftrels  fweep  the  String, 
To  footh  the  Ear  of  Lochlins,  captive  King  : 
60  Before  we  part,  his  Mind  muft  be  appeas'd, 
None  from  our  Prefence  ever  went  difpleas'd. 

The 


V.  61.  None  from  our  Prefence  ever  went  difpleas'd.']  The  Affertion," 
which  OJfmn  here  puts  into  his  Father's  Mouth,  is  truly  worthy  oi  Fingal; 
who  feems  to  have  excelled  in  every  Virtue  of  his  Time,  efpecially  Hofpi- 
tality.  Hofpitality  is  one  of  thofe  Virtues,  which,  if  not  peculiar  to,  is 
molt  commonly  met  with  in  a  State  of  Barbarity.  It  is  after  Property  has 
taken  abfolute  Poflefllon  of  the  Mind,  that  the  Door  is  (hut  againft  the 
Stranger.  The  Highlanders  of  our  own  Time  are  beyond  Comparifon  more 
hofpitable  to  Strangers,  and  more  ready  to  receive  them  into  their  Houfes, 
than  their  more  civilized  Countryinen.  Their  Manner  of  fliewing  this  ge- 
nerous Difpofuion  may  carry  along  v/ith  it,  in  the  Eyes  of  the  polite  Part 
of  Mankind,  a  Degree  of  Rudenefs ;  but  it  is  an  honeft  Rudenefs,  and 
■expreflivc  of  that  primeval  Simplicity  and  Goodnefs  of  Heart  which  they 
derive  from  their  Anceftors  the  old -Caiedonians.  It  was  once  univerfally 
-a  Cuftom  among  them,  nor  is  it  yet  totally  difcontinued,  to  accompany 
their  Guefl:  to  their  next  Neighbour's  Houfe,  without  any  previous  Invita- 

tioo. 
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The  Weak  I  fpare,  the  Mighty  only  feel, 
When  infolent,   Corredlion  from  my  Steel  ; 
But  when  they  yield,  again  into  the  Sheath 
65   I  plunge  the  Sword,  and  flop  the  Hand  of  Death. 

Tall 


tion.  This  Intrufion  was  fo  far  from  giving  Offence,  that  they  were  both 
received  with  the  greateft  Franknefs  and  Civility.  There  was  no  Diftinftion 
made  between  the  Acquaintance  and  Stranger,  as  far  as  the  Laws  of  Hof- 
pitality  were  concerned.  The  old  Highlanders  even  thought  it  inconfiftent 
with  the  Rules  of  Honour  and  Hofpitality,  to  afk  the  Stranger  abruptly 
from  what  Quarter  of  the  World  he  came,  or  what  his  Bufinefs  was.  This 
Queftion  could  not  be  decently  put  till  the  Year's  End,  if  the  Family  in 
which  he  fojourned  was  opulent,  and  the  Gueft  chofe  to  (lay  fo  long. 

V.  65.  I  plunge  the  Sivord.^  The  famous  Sword  of  Fingal,  was  made 
by  Luno,  a  Smith  of  Lochlin,  and  after  him  poetically  called  fometimes  the 
Son  of  Luno.  It  is  faid  of  this  Sword,  that  it  killed  a  Man  at  every  Blow  ; 
and  that  the  King  never  ufed  it  but  in  Times  of  the  greateft  Danger.  This 
Fable,  probably,  took  its  Rife  from  the  uncommon  Strength  oi  Fingal. 
In  the  fame  Manner,  fomething  fupernatural  was  thought  to  be  in  the 
Sword  of  the  famous  Scanderbeg.  Of  this  Mahomet  was  fo  convinced,  that 
he  defired  Scanderbeg  would  make  him  a  Prefent  of  it.  Which  being  grant- 
ed, he  returned  it  foon  after,  with  a  Complaint  that  the  King  had  impofed 
upon  him,  in  fending  a  Weapon  which  no  Way  anfwered  the  prodigious 
Things  reported  of  it.  Scanderbeg  anfwered,  that  he  had  fent  the  Sword 
which  he  always  made  Ufe  of  in  Battle ;  but  hud  not  fent  the  Arm,  that 
was  wont  to  wield  it  upon  thofe  Occafions. 

B  b  b  2  V.  67. 
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Tall  Ullin  ftruck  his  Harp,  and  thus  began  — 

In  other  Days  liv'd  Trenmor,  fearlefs  Man ! 

Who  o'er  the  Northern  Waves  light- bounding  flew, 

Companion  of  each  ftormy  Blaft  that  blew, 
70  Till  dim  through  Mift  he  Lochliit^  Coaft  defcried, 

And  Forefts  murm'ring  by  the  Water's  Side. 

AfUfted  by  a  favourable  Gale, 

The  Port  he  gain'd,  and  bound  his  fnowy  Sail. 

His  firft  Adventure,  on  this  foreign  Shore, 
75   Was  to  encounter  with  a  furious  Boar 

Of  monftrous  Size,  grown  fierce  with  human  Blood, 

That  long  infefted  Gormal\  neighb'ring  Wood  ; 

Full 


V.  6"].  In  other  Days  liv'd  Trenmor,  i£c.'\  Trenmor  was  the  great 
Grandfather  of  Fingal.  The  Poet,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Generofity  of 
the  King  with  the  Affeftions  of  Nature  and  the  Events  of  Probability,  in- 
troduces very  artfully  this  Song  of  Ullin ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Stvaran 
was  not  only  the  Brother  of  Fingal's  beloved  Jgandecca,  but  alfo  related  to 
the  King  of  the  lonely  Hills,  whofe  great  Gr.)ndmother  was  Inibaca,  Sifter 
to  a  King  of  Lochlin. 

y-79- 
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Full  many  a  gallant  Chief  his  Rage  had  fled. 
But  Trenmor\  forceful  Jav'lin  ftretch'd  him.  dead. 

80       Three  Chiefs  who  faw  him  aft  this  hardy  Deed, 
And  at  his  Feet  beheld  the  Savage  bleed, 
To  Lochlins  Sov'reign  carried  the  Report, 
And  magnified  his  Strength  to  all  the  Court. 
They  faid,  that  like  a  Fire  his  Armour  flam'd, 

85   That  fomething  more  than  mortal  Man  he  feem'd. 

The  King  commanded  Supper  in  the  Hall, 
And  fent  them  forth  the  Stranger  Youth  to  call. 
The  blooming  Tremnor  went  at  their  Requeft, 
And  was  in  Gormal\  Tow'rs  three  Days  a  Gueft. 

And 

V.  79.  But  Trtnmor's  fcrceful  JavUin  ftretch'd  him  dead.]  Ullin  might 
think  that  Trenmor's  killing  a  Boar  on  his  firfl:  landing  in  Lochlin,  was  a 
good  Omen  of  his  future  Succefs  in  that  Country.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the 
prefent  Highlanders  look,  with  a  Degree  of  Superftition,  upon  the  Succefs 
of  their  firft  Adion,  after  they  have  engaged  in  any  defperate  Undertaking. 

V.  90. 
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90  And  when,  in  Tournaments  to  break  the  Spear, 
The  Strong  arofe,  and  met  with  full  Career  ; 

There 


V,  90.  And  when,  in  Tournaments  to  break  the  Spear,  ^c-l  Thefe  Com- 
bats recall  into  one's  Mind  the  Manners  of  Chivalry ;  fome  Refemblance 
to  which  may  be  fuggefted  by  other  Incidents  in  OJfian's  Poems.  Chivalry, 
however,  took  Rife  in  an  Age  and  Country  too  remote  from  thofe  of  OJJian, 
to  admit  the  Sufpicion  that  the  one  could  have  borrowed  any  Thing  from 
the  other.  So  far  as  Chivalry  had  any  real  Exiftence,  the  fame  military 
Enthufiafm,  which  gave  Birth  to  it  in  the  feudal  Times,  might,  in  the  Days 
of  Ofiati,  that  is,  in  the  Infancy  of  a  rifing  State,  through  the  Operation 
of  the  fame  Caufe,  very  naturally  produce  Effeds  of  the  fame  Kind  on  the 
Minds  and  Manners  of  Men.  So  far  as  Chivalry  was  an  ideal  Syftem  exift- 
ing  only  in  Romance,  it  will  not  be  thought  furprifing,  when  we  reflefl  on 
the  Accounts  given  of  the  Celtic  Bards,  that  this  imaginary  Refinement  of 
heroic  Manners  fhould  be  found  among  them,  as  much,  at  leaft,  as  among 
the  Trobadores,  or  ftrolling  provincial  Bards,  in  the  Tenth  or  Eleventh 
Century,  whofe  Songs  are  faid  firft  to  have  given  Rife  to  thofe  romantic 
Ideas  of  Heroifm,  which  for  fo  long  a  Time  enchanted  Europe*.  OJfian's 
Heroes  have  all  the  Gallantry  and  Generofity  of  thofe  fabulous  Knights, 
without  their  Extravagance  •,  and  his  Love-Scenes  have  native  Tendernefs, 
without  any  Mixture  of  thofe  forced  and  unnatural  Conceits  which  abound 
in  old  Romances.  The  Adventures  related  by  our  Poet  which  refemble 
the  moft  thofe  of  Romance,  concern  Women  who  follow  their  Lovers  to 
War,  difguifed  in  the  Armour  of  Men  ;  and  thefe  are  fo  managed  as  to 
produce,  in  the  Difcovery,  feveral  of  the  mod  interefting  Situations.  Be- 
fides  that  of  Inibaca  in  this  Place,  two  other  beautiful  Inftances  may  be 
feen  in  Carrie- thurn,  and  in  Calthon  and  Colmal. 

*  nj.  Huetius  tie  orighie  fabularum  romanenjiiim. 
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There  was  not  found  among  them  all  a  Knight, 
That  yielded  not  to  his  fuperior  Might. 
Again  the  Shell  went  round,  and  ev'ry  Mouth 
95   Proclaimed  the  Praifes  of  the  Stranger  Youth, 
Who  from  the  diftant  Land  o'er  Ocean  came. 
The  firft  of  Men  in  Valour,  and  in  Fame. 

When  the  fourth  Morn  with  Bluflies  ting'd  the  Eaftj 
The  Prince  departing  launch'd  his  Bark  in  Hafte ; 

[GO  And  walk'd  along  the  folitary  Sea, 

Waiting  a  Wind  to  waft  him  on  his  Way. 
And  now  he  heard  it  in  the  neighb'ring  Grove, 
And  could  perceive  the  ruftling  Branches  move ; 
When  cloath'd in  Arms,  that flafh'd like  Lightningbrightj 

[05  A  Son  of  iliady  Gormal  came  in  Sight. 

Red  look'd  his  Cheek,  in  Ringlets  hung  his  Hair, 
His  Skin  was  like  the  Snow  of  Morven  fair ; 

Mild 
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Mild  roll'd  his  Eye,  and  Tendernefs  exprefs'd, 
Though  thus  the  Chief  he  boaftfully  addrefs'd. 

no       Stay,  Trenmor,  ftay,  delay  awhile  thy  Flight ; 
The  Son  of  Lonval  braves  thee  to  the  Fight. 
His  Sword  has  conquered  many  a  valiant  Foe, 
His  Arrows  fly  unerring  from  the  Bow. 

The  Hero  heard,  and  anfwer'd  with  Difdain ; 
115  To  raife  my  Anger  your  Attempts  are  vain. 

Thou 


V.  113.  His  Arrows  fly  unerring  from  the  Bow.]  The  Bow  is  as  ancient 
and  univerfal  a  Weapon  of  Annoyance,  as  any  upon  Record.  Ic  feems  to 
have  been  particularly  fo  in  the  Novih  of  Scotland;  for,  if  Dr.  Johnfon's 
Account  can  be  depended  on,  in  the  Ifland  Raafay,  the  Stone  Heads  of 
Arrows  are  frequently,  to  this  Day,  picked  up.  The  People  call  them 
Elf-bolts,  and  believe  that  the  Fairies  fhoot  them  at  the  Cattle.  They 
.nearly  refemble  thofe  which  Mr.  Banks  has  lately  brought  from  the  favage 
Countries  in  the  Pacifick  Ocean,  and  muft  have  been  made  by  a  Nation 
to  which  the  Ufe  of  Metals  was  unknown,  and  confequently  long  before 
the  Age  of  OJJian,  in  whofe  Time  the  Ufe  of  Iron  feems  to  have  been 
univerfal. 
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Thou  fair-hair'd  Youth!  thy  Beauty  proves  theeyoung; 
Thofe  fnowy  Arms  cannot  in  War  be  ftrong. 
Go  !  chafe  the  dark-brown  Deer  of  Gormal\  Hill, 
And  give  thy  vaunted  Arrows  Wings  to  kill. 

120        To  this  the  Son  of  Lonval  in  a  Rage  : 

Though  you  contemptuous  treat  my  Want  of  Age, 
Yet,   I  may  make  the  lofty  Tremnor  yield, 
And  bear  his  Sword  triumphaijt  from  the  Field. 
A  Deed  fo  glorious  would  exalt  my  Name, 

125   Above  the  greateft  of  the  Sons  of  Fame  ; 

Would  make  the  Virgins  gather  round,   to  view 
The  mighty  Man  who  Trenmor  could  fubdue ; 
And  ufe  each  tender,  each  endearing  Art, 
To  raife  the  Sigh,  and  captivate  the  Heart. 

130   They  will  admire  thy  Spear's  unufual  Length, 
And  be  aftonifh'd  at  the  Vigor's  Strength, 

C  c  c  When, 
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When,  midft  the  fliouting  Crowds,  he  fliall  advance, 
And  brandifh  to  the  Sun  the  glitt'ring  Lance. 

-^ 
Infulting  Youth,   th'  offended  Prince  replied, 

135   You  will  provoke  me  to  chaftife  your  Pride  ! 

Vain 

V.  130.  They  will  admire  thy  Speoys  unufual  Length-I  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Caledonians,  and  their  Defcendants,  had  a  particular  Dexterity  in 
managing  Darts  of  every  Kind.  The  Scottifi  Spearmen  were  famous,  like 
the  Archers  of  England.  The  Battles  fought  by  thefe  two  Nations,  while 
in  a  State  of  mutual  Hoftility,  were  often  decided  either  by  the  fuperior 
Skill  of  a  Body  of  Spearmen  of  the  former,  or  that  of  the  Archers  of  the 
latter.  Their  Dexterity  in  handling  thofe  Weapons,  muft  have  defcended 
to  both  Nations  from  their  remoteft  Anceftors.  We  are  told  by  Herodian 
and  Dion,  that  the  Inhabitants  of  North  Britain  uled  the  Spear  more  than 
any  other  Weapon.  The  latter  adds  a  Circumftance,  omitted  by  every 
ancient  Author  :  He  fays,  that  there  was  a  Piece  of  Brafs  in  Form  of  an 
Apple,  fixed  to  one  End  of  their  Spears,  which  ihey  Ihook,  to  terrify  the 
Enemy  with  its  Noife.  Dr.  John  Macpherfon  afiures  us,  that  he  himfelf 
had  converfed  with  old  Highlanders,  who  had  feen  Spears  of  that  Conftruc- 
tion.  The  Name  they  gave  them  was  Triniframma.  The  Critics  are  at  a 
Lofs  to  find  out  what  the  Framea  of  the  Germans  may  have  been  *.  Tacitus 
Ihews  that  it  was  a  Spear ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  contrived 
like  thofe  ufed  by  the  ancient  Caledonians.  The  Galic  Name  juftifies  this 
Opinion.  Dion's  brazen  Apple  was  called  C»fl/»-y?<jrr^  in  the -Language  of 
the  ancient  Scots,  that  is,  a  Bofs,  like  that  in  the  Middle  of  a  Shield,  ftud- 
ded  with  Nails  of  Brafs. 

*  Lifjiits,  in  his  Notes  on  Tacitus  de  mor.  Germ.  Cap.  VI. 

V,  144. 
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Vain  Hopes  of  Praife  intoxicate  your  Brain  ; 
Your  weeping  Mother  here  will  find  you  llain, 
And  far  from  Shore  behold  his  VefTel  gone, 
Whofe  vengeful  Hand  deftroy'd  her  darling  Son. 

140       He  faid,  and  poiz'd  his  dreadful  Lance  in  Air; 

The  Stripling  anfwer'd,  touch'd  with  fecret  Fear, 

My  Arm  is  yet  too  weak  the  Spear  to  throw  ; 

It  has  been  only  pradis'd  in  the  Bow. 

Befides,  impenetrable  Arms  of  Steel, 
145  From  Head  to  Foot,  fecure  you  from  my  Skill. 

But 


V.  144.  Befides,  impenetrable  Arms  of  Steel,  fcfc]  S\x  James  Ware  {lS.nt. 
oi  Irel.  Chap.  XXI,  Sed.  2.)  affirms,  tha:  the  military  Arms  of  the  Trijh 
and  old  Britons  were  made  of  Brafs,  like  thofe  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Trojans.  This  is  likewife  corroborated  by  Cambden,  (Brit.  p.  14.)  who 
gives  many  Inftances  of  Spear-heads,  Axes,  and  Swords  of  Brafs,  dug  up 
in  feveral  Parts  of  England,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  Weapons  ufed  by  the 
Britons.  If  this  was  really  fo,  it  muft  have  been  before  the  Days  oi  Offian, 
who  mentions  no  Arms,  either  defenfive  or  ofFenfive,  but  what  fcern  appa- 
rently made  of  Steel.  Cuthullin,  thefame  Hero  that  is  fo  much  celebrated 
in  this  Poem,  is  faid  to  have  killed  his  Friend  Ferda   in  a  Miftake,  wirh  a 

C  c  c  2  Dare 
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But  if  you  dare  that  heavy  Load  forego, 
And  boldly  meet  on  equal  Terms  your  Foe, 
I  firft  will  lay  alide  the  fliining  Mail  — 
Now  Prince  come  on,   and  fierce  the  Foe  affail. 

150       The  burnifh'd  Breaftplate,  and  the  Helm  remov'd, 
The  beauteous  Sifter  of  the  King  it  prov'd  ; 

Who, 

Dart  kindled  into  a  devouring  Flame  by  the  Strength  of  IVlnd :  that  is,  by  a 
Blackfmith's  Bellows.  The  Words  in  the  Galic  Original  are,  Gathhulig 
and  Craofach-dhearg,  Words  of  the  fame  Import  with  Cafar's,  Jaculum  ferve- 
faSlum,  and  Virgil's  Cateia  or  Ga-tie,  i.  e.  Gatb  or  Cath,  a  Dart,  and  Tei 
of  Fire.  The  only  Difference  is,  that  the  Galic  Words  are  more  poetically 
turned,  ^dntilian  remarks,  that  Firgil  wns  peculiarly  fond  of  old  Words, 
when  proper  and  expreffive  :  And  as  that  admirable  Poet  was  born  and 
educated  in  the  Cifalpine  Gaul,  he  therefore  muft  have  been  much  better 
acquainted  with  the  Celtic  Language  than  any  Writer  of  his  Time. 

Dr.  John  Macpherfon  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  Caledonians  ufed  neither 
Helmets  nor  Coats  of  Mail,  till  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  began  to  infeft 
the  Coafts  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  If  the  Invafions  alluded  to  are  meant  of 
a  Period  later  than  the  Poems  before  us  are  fuppoted  to  have  been  wrote 
in,  they  entirely  deftroy  the  Conje£lure  ;  for  OJJian  not  only  defcribes  the 
Heroes  of  his  own  Time  completely  armed,  but  likewife  fhews  them  to 
have  been  the  fame  as  far  back  as  the  Days  of  Trenmor^  the  great  Grand- 
father 
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Who,  fmit  by  'Tre?imorsYou\h^  and  blooming  Charms, 
From  Court  had  follow'd  him  difguis'd  in  Arms. 
The  Chief  aftonifli'd,  when  he  faw  the  Fair, 

155   Dropp'd  harmlefs  from  his  Hand  the  lifted  Spear ; 
And  by  her  Prefence  aw'd,  reclin'd  his  Head, 
And  hid  his  Cheek  that  glow'd  Vermilion  Red. 
Thus  from  the  gloomy  Cavern,   where  he  lay. 
The  Hunter,  ifTuing  forth  again  to  Day, 

160  Turns  from  the  blazing  Sky  his  aching  Sight, 


To  fliun  the  Sun's  intolerable  Light. 


O  King 


father  of  Fingal,  who  is  here  faid  to  be  covered  all  over  with  a  heavy  Mail 
of  Steel.  When  therefore  Herodian,  in  his  Account  of  the  barbarous  Na- 
tions of  Britain,  who  fought  againll  Severus,  takes  Occafion  to  obferve, 
that  they  reckoned  Helmets  and  Coats  of  Mail  abfolute  Incumbrances,  the 
Country  they  inhabited  (being  full  of  Lakes,  Moraffes,  and  inaccelTible 
Faftnefles)  rendering  them  indifferent  to  fuch  Inflruments  of  Defence  ;  he 
did  not  certainly  mean  to  deprive  our  Anceftors  of  the  Knowledge  of  thefe 
Arms,  but  only  that  they  did  not  ufe  them  generally  in  their  Wars,  at 
leait  the  common  Men,  for  the  Reafons  above  given.  For  had  they  been 
entirely  unknown,  OJ/iafi  would  never  have  mentioned  them  in  his  Compo- 
fitions,  being  always  very  confident  and  exaft  with  regard  to  the  Cuftoms 
he  has  left  upon  Record. 
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O  King  of  Hills !  (an  humble  Suppliant  now) 

Begun  the  Virgin  with  the  Arms  of  Snow ; 

Allow  me  in  your  Ship  a  fafe  Retreat, 
165   Far  from  the  Love  of  Corlo  whom  I  hate. 

As  Thunderbolts  that  ftrike  the  defert  Hills, 

He  Inibacd^  Soul  with  Terror  fills ; 

And  in  the  Violence  of  his  gloomy  Pride, 

Has  ev'ry  bafe,  and  wicked  Meafure  tried, 
170  To  work  upon  a  feeble  Woman's  Fears, 

Pretending  he  can  raife  ten  thoufand  Spears. 

So  fpoke  the  Fair.     The  Hero  made  Reply : 
Contemn  his  Threats,  and  on  my  Aid  rely  ; 
I  fhall  not  from  the  boaftful  Corlo  fly, 
175  Although  ten  thoufand  Spears  he  lifts  on  high. 
The  Chief,  three  Days  poftponing  his  Return, 
Staid  on  the  Coaft,  and  fent  abroad  his  Horn 

To 
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To  challenge  Cork  \  but  appal'd  with  Fear, 
That  recreant  Warrior  never  durft  appear. 
180  The  King  of  Snow  defcending  to  the  Main, 
With  Trenmor  feafted,  and  his  martial  Trairt. 
There  for  a  Wife  he  Inibaca  gave. 
Then  wifli'd  them  Happinefs,  and  took  his  Leave. 
The  Prince  to  Morven  joyful  plough'd  the  Wave. 

185        So  fung  the  Bard,  then  ceas'd  to  touch  the  String  ; 
When  thus  Fingal  addrefs'd  the  mournful  King  : 
The  Tale  related.   Ruler  of  the  Tide, 
Proves  that  our  Families  are  near  allied. 

Its 


V.  182.  ^here  for  a  Wife  he  ln\h:iC&  gave.']  The  Caledonians  of  OJfiari'i 
Time,  as  well  as  their  Pofterity,  feem  to  have  contented  themfelves  with 
one  Wife,  and  the  Laws  of  Wedlock  were  obferved  with  the  greatefl: 
Stridnefs.  The  nuptial  Bed  was  defended  on  the  Female's  Side  by  an  un- 
conquerable Modefty,  which  neither  public  Aflemblies,  nor  private  Enter- 
tainments, nor  Love  Epiftles,  had  any  Opportunities  of  corrupting.  Among 
the  Men,  no  one  made  a  Jed  of  Vice-,  nor  were  matrimonial  Infidelities 
called  the  Way  of  the  World.     It  is  only  when  Luxury  prevails,  that  Irre- 

sularities 
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It's  true,   they  often  have  engag'd  in  Fight, 
190  Becaufe  fuch  Contefts  were  their  ftern  Delight. 

But  as  they  fought  for  Glory,  not  through  Hate, 

Both  Parties  after  amicably  met. 

And  in  the  Hall  of  Shells,  while  Pleafure  reign'd. 

Together  plac'd,  the  foaming  Goblet  drain'd. 
195   The  great  Example  of  thofe  Worthies  trace  ; 

Let  Gladnefs  brighten  up  again  your  Face, 

And  let  the  Harmony  of  foft  Accords 

Succeed  the  harfher  Sounds  of  clafhing  Swords. 

Outrageous  as  the  Billows  of  the  Sea, 
200  You  furious  broke  through  Ranks  in  firm  Array  ; 

And 


gularities  of  this  Kind  tranfcend  the  Bounds  prefcribed  by  Nature.  Chaftity 
is  one  of  the  great  Virtues  of  rude  Life  :  When  the  Soul  is  adive,  it  feldom 
finks  into  fhameful  Enormities.  Horace  has  given  a  very  lively  Pifture  of 
thofe  Impurities  which  prevailed  in  his  own  Time,  and  takes  Occafion  to 
remark,  that  fuch  criminal  Gallantries  were  very  far  from  being  fafliionable 
among  thofe  Romans  who  defeated  Pyrrhus,  Hannibal^  and  Antiochus  the 
Great. 

V.  20^. 
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And  like  the  Noife  contending  Thoufands  yield, 
Your  Voice  in  Thunder  echo'd  round  the  Field. 
Such  Deeds  perform'd,  now  let  thy  Anger  ceafe, 
And  with  To-morrow's  Light  depart  in  Peace. 
205  For  Agandecca^  Sake  this  Grace  you  find, 

Who,  like  a  noon-day  Beam,  ftill  haunts  my  Mind ! 
In  Starnos  Hall  I  faw  thee  weep  the  Maid, 
And  from  thy  Youth  in  Pity  turn'd  my  Blade  ; 

When, 

V.  205.  For  Agandecca'j  Sake  this  Grace  you  find.']  By  this  one  Line, 
Fitigal  conveys  a  ftronger  Imprefllon  of  the  Emotions  then  paffing  within 
his  Mind,  than  if  whole  Paragraphs  had  been  fpent  in  defcribing  the  Con- 
flift  between  Refentment  to  Swaran,  and  the  tender  Remembrance  of  his 
ancient  Love.  It  is  a  great  Miftake  to  imagine,  that  a  Crowd  of  Particu- 
lars, or  a  very  full  and  extended  Style,  is  of  Advantage  to  Defcription, 
On  the  contrary,  fuch  a  diffufe  Manner  for  the  mod  Part  weakens.  Any 
one  redundant  Circumftance  is  a  Nuifance.  It  encumbers  and  loads  the 
Fancy,  and  renders  the  main  Image  indiftinft.  ^lintilian  fays  with  regard 
to  Style,  "  Ohfiat  quicquid  non  adjuvat."  To  be  concife  in  Defcription,  is 
one  Thing  ;  and  to  be  general,  is  another.  No  Defcription  that  refts  in 
Generals,  can  poffibly  be  good  j  it  cart  convey  no  lively  Idea ;  for  it  is  of 
Particulars  only  that  we  can  have  a  diflindt  Conception.  But  at  the  fame 
Time,  no  ftrong  Imagination  dwells  long  upon  any  one  Particular;  or 
heaps  together  a  Mafs  of  trivial  Ones.     By  the  happy  Choice  of  fome  one, 

D  dd  or 
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When,  in  the  Tranfport  of  unbounded  Rage, 
no   Revenge  I  fought,  and  fpar'd  nor  Sex  nor  Age. 
But,   King  of  Lochlin  !  if  thy  daring  Mind 
Is  ftill  to  fhew  thy  martial  Skill  inclin'd  ; 
Thofe  Honours  fhall  be  thine,   thy  Fathers  gave 
To  youthful  Trenmor,  when  he  pafs'd  the  Wave ; 

Myfelf 

or  of  a  few  that  are  the  moft  ftriking,  it  prefents  the  Image  more  complete, 
fhews  us  more  at  one  Glance,  than  a  feeble  Imagination  is  able  to  do,  by- 
turning  its  Object  round  and  round  into  a  Variety  of  Lights.  Tacitus  is  of 
all  Profe  Writers  the  moft  concife.  He  has  even  a  Degree  of  Abruptnefs 
refembling  our  Author.  Yet  no  Writer  is  more  eminent  for  lively  De- 
fcription. 

V.  213.  Thofe  Honours  Jhall  be  thine,  thy  Fathers  gave,  iSc.']  Here  Fingal 
plainly  propofes  to  meet  Swaran  once  more  in  Arms ;  by  which  it  would 
appear  that  the  ancient  Caledonians  had  public  Games.  It  is  certain  that 
their  Defcendants  ufed  Exercifes  perfeftly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Greek 
Pentathla  :  fuch  as  Wreftling,  Leaping,  Throwing  the  Stone,  and  Darting 
the  Lance,  as  was  faid  above.  All  thefe  Diverfions  were  peculiarly  fub- 
fervient  to  a  martial  Life.  And  if  to  thefe  Exercifes  we  add  that  of  Hunt- 
ing, it  is  plain,  that  though  they  wanted  Academies,  their  military  Talents 
were  cultivated  to  very  good  Purpofe ;  and  muft  have  been  confiderably 
improved,  before  they  had  any  Opportunities  of  engaging  an  Enemy.  In 
Homer  and  Virgil,  we  fee  the  Champions  of  Greece,  Phrygia,  and  Italy, 
fometimes  deciding  their  fingle  Combats,    and  the   Fate  of  Battles,    by 

throwing 
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215  Myfelf  will  rife,  and  meet  thee  in  the  Lift, 
That  like  the  Sun  defcending  to  the  Weft, 
Thou,   to  thy  native  Realms  again  renown'd 
May'ft  hence  depart  with  deathlefs  Glory  crown'd. 

He  ceas'd— When  thus  the  Monarch  of  the  Flood 
220  O  firft  of  mortal  Men,  fupremely  good  ! 

No  more  ftiall  Swaran  vie  with  thee  in  War, 
He  owns  thy  Strength  to  his  fuperior  far. 
When  but  a  beardlefs  Boy,  in  Starno\  Hall 
I  faw  thee  bravely  venge  my  Sifter's  Fall ; 
225  I  faw,  and  inly  faid  :   "  When,  void  of  Fear, 
Shall  I  like  yonder  Stranger  lift  the  Spear  ? " 

There 

throwing  rocky  Fragments.  The  old  Scots  had  Recourfe  to  the  fame  Ex- 
pedient on  many  Occafions.  To  fit  them  for  this  Method  of  Fighting,  a 
large  round  Stone  was  placed  near  the  Gate  of  every  Chieftain's  Houfe. 
The  Stranger  who  happened  to  lodge  there,  or,  if  a  Man  of  Rank,  the 
ftrongeft  Man  of  his  Retinue,  was  regularly  invited  by  the  Hoft  to  try  the 
Power  of  his  Skill  and  Strength  on  that  Sort  of  Quoit. 

D  d  d  2  V.  228. 
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There  needs  no  farther  Proof:   On  Malmor\  Side 
We  have  fufficiently  our  Prowefs  tried : 
(What  Time  to  Morven  with  a  gallant  Train, 
230  From  Lochlins  woody  Land  I  crofs'd  the  Main ; 
And  in  thy  Halls  a  hearty  Welcome  found, 
While  at  the  Feafl  a  thoufand  Shells  went  round.) 

But 


V.  228.  IVe  have  fufficiently  our  Prowefs  tried."]  Swaran  alludes  here  to 
the  Trial  of  Strength  he  and  Fingal  had,  in  the  Prefence  of  their  People, 
upon  the  Heath  of  Malmor,  as  mentioned  before  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
Firft  Book  -,  which  feems  to  have  ended  at  laft  in  Wreftling,  as  did  their 
late  Combat  in  the  Battle.  Wreftling  was  their  great  and  favourite  Exer- 
cife  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  Boys  were  inured  to  it  early,  and  ftimulated 
by  Prizes  fuited  to  their  Tafte  and  Paflions.  When  one  Chieftain  paid  a 
Vifit  to  another,  after  the  firft  Civilities  were  over,  the  Wreftlers  retained 
by  each  came  firft  to  a  Trial  of  Skill,  and  fometimes  even  to  Blows,  unlefs 
their  Mafters  interpofed.  There  were  declared  Combatants  of  this  Pro- 
feflion,  who  went  about  in  Queft  of  Adventures,  like  Amycus,  Cajlor,  and 
Pollux :  They  no  fooner  arrived  at  a  Hamlet,  than  they  challenged  all  the 
Inhabitants,  demanding  a  Tribute  to  be  immediately  paid,  or  a  fair  Battle, 
without  any  Favour,  as  they  always  exprefled  themfelves.  There  are  fome 
Men  now  living  in  the  Highlands,  who  have  leen  thefe  Knights  Errant; 
and  we  are  told,  that  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  Cliicftains  in  the  Iflands, 
at  the  Diftance  of  a  few  Ages  back,  loft  his  Life  in  fighting  a  Champion 
of  this  Order.     The  Wreftler  had  affronted  his  whole  Clan  :    To  vindicate 

the 
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But  whofe  the  Vidory,  or  whofe  the  Praife, 
That  let  the  Bards  proclaim  in  after  Days ; 

235  Men  yet  unborn  fliall  liften  with  Delight, 

When  they  are  told  of  Malmors  famous  Fight. 
But  many  of  my  Ships  their  Men  have  loft, 
Who  gafh'd  with  Wounds  lie  pale  on  Lenas  Coaft  ! 
Accept  of  thefe,  thou  firft  of  Morven\  Race, 

240  In  Sign  of  Friendfhip,  and  a  lafting  Peace. 
I  promife  likewife,  if  in  after  Times 
Thy  Sons  lliould  viHt  Lochlin^  frofty  Climes, 

To 

the  Honour  of  his  Name,  the  Chief  encountered  and  overcame  him  ;  but 
by  too  violent  an  Exertion  of  his  Strength,  he  broke  a  Blood  Vefiel,  and 
inftantly  expired. 

V.  241.  I  promife  likewife,  if  in  after  Times,  fc?^.]  This  was  a  very  ne- 
ceflary  Declaration  on  the  Part  of  Swaran  ;  for  his  Father  had  fo  often 
broke  through  the  Laws  of  Hofpitality,  that  neither  Fingal,  or  any  of  his. 
Pofterity,  would  care  to  have  ventured  themfelves  in  his  Territories.  Be- 
fides  attempting  the  Death  of  the  King,  as  related  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
Third  Book,  Starno  behaved  very  treacheroufly  on  another  Occafion.  For 
two  Years  after  Fingal  had  taken  to  Wife  Ros-crana,  he  undertook  an  Ex- 
pedition into  Orkney,  to  vifit  his  Friend  CathuUa,  King  of  Iniflore.     After 

flaying 
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To  GormaPs  mofly  Tow'rs  they  fliall  be  led, 
And  have  the  Feafl:  of  Shells  before  them  fpread ; 
345   And  fhould  they  love  the  noble  Strife  of  Steel, 
The  Combat  fhall  be  offer'd  in  the  Vale. 

To  him  Fingal —  Commander  of  the  Deeps  I 

Provided  with  a  Fleet,   I  want  no  Ships ; 

Nor 

ftaying  a  few  Days  at  Caric-thura,  the  Refidence  of  Crt//&«//^,  the  King  fet 
Sail  to  return  to  Scotland;  but  a  violent  Storm  arifing,  his  Ships  were  driven 
into  a  Bay  of  Scandinavia,  near  Gormal,  the  Seat  of  Starno,  King  of  Lochlin, 
his  avowed  Enemy.  Starno,  upon  the  Appearance  of  Strangers  on  his 
Coaft,  fummoned  together  the  neighbouring  Tribes,  and  advanced  in  a 
hoftile  Manner  towards  the  Bay  oiU-thorno,  where  Fingal  had  taken  Shelter. 
Upon  difcovering  who  the  Strangers  were,  fearing  the  Valour  of  Fingal, 
which  he  had  more  than  once  experienced  before,  he  refolved  to  accomplifh 
'by  Treachery,  what  he  was  afraid  he  fhould  fail  in  by  Force.  He  invited, 
therefore,  Fingal  to  a  Feaft,  at  which  he  intended  to  aflaiTinate  him.  The 
King  prudently  declined  to  go,  and  Starno  betook  himfelf  to  Arms  •,  but 
being  worfted  in  the  Field,  he  endeavoured  to  furprife  the  King,  who  as 
ufual  had  retired  to  a  neighbouring  Hill  to  pafs  the  Night.  In  this  Enter- 
^rize  he  was  overcome,  and  taken  Prifoner  by  Fingal;  who  difmifled  him 
next  Morning,  with  this  fevere  Reprimand  for  his  treacherous  Cruelty. 
■*'  Son  of  Annir,  retire.  Retire  to  Gormal  of  Shells :  A  Beam  that  was  kx. 
returns.  I  remember  thy  white-bofomed  Daughter-,  —  Dreadful  King 
away  !  —  Go  to  thy  troubled  Dwelling,  cloudy  Foe  of  the  Lovely  !  Let 
the  Stranger  fhun  thee,  thou  gloomy  in  the  Hall  !  "     Cath-loda. 

V.  253- 
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Nor  have  Ambition  to  extend  my  Reign, 

250  Or  to  ufurp  the  Empire  of  the  Main. 

While  Co7ms  defert  Hills  of  Deer  afford 

Sufficient  Plenty  to  fupply  my  Board, 

I  afk  no  more  :    Then  at  the  Dawn  of  Day, 

Thy  fnowy  Canvafs  to  the  Winds  difplay  ; 

And 

V.  253.  I ajk  no  more.]  With  whatever  Degree  of  Truth  the  old  Cale- 
donians  were  accufed  of  being  addifted  to  Robbery  and  Plunder  -,  Fingal 
here  gives  an  uncommon  Inftance  of  Moderation  and  Difintereftednefs, 
He  only  makes  War  to  repel  Invaders,  and  protedV  his  Allies;  without 
any  Dcfign  of  increafing  his  Power,  or  enlarging  his  Territory,  as  long  as 
it  fupplied  what  was  fufficient  for  the  Maintenance  of  himfelf  and  his 
People.  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  Luxury  was  utterly  un- 
known to  thefe  ancient  Inhabitants.  Their  Food  was  the  natural  Produce 
of  an  uncultivated  Country,  fuch  as  its  Hills,  Forefts,  Rivers,  Lakes  and 
Seas  yielded  in  every  Kind.  They  had  no  Appetites  of  their  own  Creation 
to  gratify  :  Happy  in  their  Ignorance  of  Refinements,  and  by  Nature 
Philofophers  enough  to  reft  fatisfied  with  a  Competency.  If  their  Fare 
was  at  fome  Times  fcanty,  that  Difadvantage  was  rendered  eafy  to  them 
by  Parfimony  and  Patience,  or  was  fufficiently  compenfated  by  theAbfence 
of  Luxury  in  all  Seafons.  Want  and  Toil  could  never  enfeeble  their  Bo- 
dies, or  fhorten  their  Lives,  fo  much  as  the  Excefles  arifing  from  Affluence 
have  done  elfcwhere.  The  Severity  of  the  Climate,  and  the  rugged  Face 
of  the  Country,  tended  to  ftrengthen  the  Body,  and  inure  the  Mind  to 
Hardfhips.  All  the  Accounts  of  Antiquity  allow,  that  they  were  among 
the  ftrongeR,  and  healthieft,  and  braved  Men  in  the  World. 

V.  267. 
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255   And  tilting  o'er  the  Waves,  thy  Courfe  purfue, 
Till  GormaV^  echoing  Hills  appear  in  View. 

Thefe  Words  the  Cloud  on  Swarans  Brow  difpers'd, 
Who  thus  in  Raptures  ~-  May  thy  Soul  be  bleft, 
Thou  gen'rous  King  of  Shells  !    Thy  matchlefs  Might 

260  Is  dreadful  as  the  mountain  Storm  in  Fight ; 
But  like  the  vernal  Gales  that  gently  blow. 
Thy  peaceful  Accents  footh  the  vanquifh'd  Foe. 
Now  doubly  conquer'd,  my  Refentment  ends ; 
Here,  take  my  Hand,  and  let  us  hence  be  Friends. 

265  Command  thy  Bards  to  iing  in  doleful  Strain, 
The  Elegy  of  thofe  in  Battle  flain. 
Let  Erin^  as  the  Rites  require,  inhume. 
And  over  L,ochlm%  Sons  eredt  a  Tomb  ; 

That 


V.  267.  Let  Erin,  as  the  Rites  require,  inhume,  (^c.'\  The  Manner  of 
Sepulture  alluded  to  here,  was  of  the  Kind  Wormius  ca.\\s  Falcqfter,  (men- 
tioned likewife  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Difcourfe  on  DaniJJo  Mounts,  p.  197.) 

which 
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That  our  Pofterity  may  there  behold 
270  Where  their  Forefathers  fought  in  Times  old. 

The 


which  was  to  throw  all  thofe  (lain  in  Battle  into  one  Pit ;  and  then  to  raife 
a  Heap  of  Earth,  or  Stones,  or  a  Mixture  of  both  over  them.  Many  of 
thefc  Monuments  (in  Scotch  called  Cairns,  in  Englijh,  Barrows)  are  ftill  to 
be  feen  in  fcveral  Parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  One  of  them  being 
opened  for  Gravel,  fome  Years  ago,  near  Forreji,  in  the  Barony  of  Coo!ock, 
and  County  of  Dublin-,  Numbers  of  human  Bones  were  found  lying  pro- 
mifcuouQy  together.  Some  curioirs  Gentlemen  difcovered  among  the  reft 
a  Skeleton  of  a  monftrous  Size,  which  meafured  from  the  Ankle  Bone  to 
the  Top  of  the  Cranium  Eight  Feet,  Four  Inches  -,  fo  that  allowing  a  pro- 
portionable Diftance  from  the  Ankle  to  the  Seal  of  the  Foot,  and  for  the 
Skin  and  Ficfh  covering  the  Cranium,  as  well  as  for  the  Space  occupied  by 
the  Cartilages,  between  the  feveral  Bones  in  a  living  Body,  the  Perfon  to 
whom  this  Skeleton  belonged  could  not  have  been  far  fhort  of  Nine  Feet 
high.  The  Scull  in  the  moft  folid  Part  was  better  than  a  Quarter  of  an 
Inch  thick ;  and  the  Bones  of  the  great  Toe  were,  each  of  them.  Two 
Inches  long,  and  Three  Inches  and  a  Quarter  in  Circumference.  The 
Denies  molares,  or  Grinders,  were  alfo  enormouQy  big,  and  the  Tibia  above 
Twenty  Indies  long.  The  Pofition  of  the  Head  was  to  the  North,  and  of 
the  Feet  to  the  South.  All  the  Bones,  except  the  Teeth,  were  in  a  crum- 
bling and  decaying  Condition.  This  Account  is  taken  from  Gentlemen  of 
Veracity,  who  meafured  the  Skeleton.  JValter  Harris,  Efq.  from  whom 
the  whole  of  this  Narration  is  extrafted,  adds,  that  he  himfclf,  on  the  17th 
oi  April  1764,  took  out  of  the  fame  Mount,  lying  about  Three  Feet  under 
the  Surface,  an  entire  Scull  and  two  Thigh  Bones,  confiderably  lefs  than 
thofe  before  mentioned ;  and  all  the  other  Bones  of  the  Skeleton  were  there, 
but  much  decayed.     He  fuppofes  that  thefe  Bodies  were  depofited  there 

E  e  e  in 
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The  Hunter,  leaning  on  a  moffy  Stone, 
Will  fay  fometimes,  when  mufing  here  alone ; 
"  Fingal  and  Swaran,  with  their  martial  Pow'rs, 
In  bloody  Conflid;  met  upon  thefe  Shores. 
375  Thus  fhall  he  meditate  in  after  Days, 

And  down  to  latefl  Ages  hand  our  Praife. 

Fi?tgal  made  Anfwer  —  Ruler  of  the  Sea  1 
Life  like  a  Vifion  paffes  foon  away. 
To-day  vidtorious,   our  full  Honours  blow  ; 

280  To-morrow  Death  unplumes,  and  lays  us  low  ! 

No 

in  the  Year  1014,  after  the  celebrated  Battle  then  fought  on  the  Plains  of 
Clontarfe,  not  far  from  that  Neighbourhood.  Two  other  Mounts  of  the 
fame  Kind  lie  each  within  Half  a  Mile  of  the  former,  which,  if  opened, 
might  afford  frefh  Difcoveries. 

V.  278.  Life  like  a  Vifion  pajfes  foon  azvay.']  Fingal  is  not  more  eminent 
for  Prowefs  and  Valour,  than  he  is  for  Goodnefs  of  Heart,  and  Sublimity 
of  moral  Sentiment.  His  Refledions  here  on  the  Shortnefs  of  Life,  and 
the  Vanity  of  human  Greatnefs,  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  Job^  Chap.  XIV. 
Ver.  I.  and  2.  "  Man  born  of  a  Woman,  living  but  a  fhort  Time,  is 
filled  with  many  Miferies.  He  cometh  forth  like  a  Flower,  and  is  de- 
llroyed ;  and  fieeth  as  a  Shadow,  and  never  continueth  in  the  fame  State." 

V.  287. 
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No  Traces  then  will  of  our  Wars  be  found, 

The  filent  Fields  will  not  retain  their  Sound  ; 

Nor  will  the  Hunter  our  Sepulchres  trace, 

Which  a  few  Years  muft  totally  efface  ! 

285   Our  very  Names  will  not  be  mention'd  long, 

Unlefs  the  Bards  preferve  them  in  the  Song : 

The  Praifes  they  beflow  unfullied  laft. 

When  we,  and  all  our  boafted  Strength  have  paft. 

Old 

V.  287.  1'he  Praifes  they  lejioiv  utifitllied  laft,  &c.']  Every  one  muft  be 
fenfible  of  the  Truth  of  this  Afiertion,  it  being  evident,  that  of  all  the 
Monuments  which  Ambition  is  able  to  raife,  or  the  Gratitude  of  Mankind 
willing  to  beftow,  that  reared  by  the  Mofe  of  a  genuine  Poet  is  the  moft 
expreffive,  the  moft  durable,  and  confequently  the  moft  to  be  defired.  The 
Works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  once  thought  everlafting,  are  now  no 
more.  The  fainteft  Traces  of  the  magnificent  Babylon  cannot  now  be  in- 
veftigated.  The  famous  Egyptian  Pyramids,  though  ftill  extant,  have  not 
been  able  to  preferve  the  Names  of  the  vain  Monarchs  by  whom  they  were 
conftrufted.  But  the  Struftures  which  Homer  has  built,  and  the  Monu- 
ments which  Virgil  has  raifed  to  the  Memory  of  illuftrious  Men,  to  Callus, 
to  Meca^nas,  and  Auguftus,  will  perifli  only  together  Vv-ith  the  World. 
Therefore,  it  is  no  Matter  of  Wonder  that  the  Celtic  Kings  and  Celtic  Lords 
fhould  have  patronized  the  Poets  of  their  own  Times  •,  a  Race  of  Men 
whofe  Compofitions,  however  rough  and  unpoliflied,  kindled  the  Soul  of 
the  Warrior  to  attempt  great  Adions,  and  promifed  the  Hero  a  Perpetuity 
of  Fame. 

E  e  e  2 
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Old  Ullin^  OJftan^  and  Kinfenas  Son, 

290  (The  moft  intelligent  in  Ages  gone) 

The  valiant  Deeds  of  many  Chiefs  rehearfe, 
Whofe  Names  are  only  to  be  found  in  Verfe. 
Strike  then,  ye  tuneful  Bards,  your  trembling  Strings, 
Record  the  famous  Deeds  of  ancient  Kings, 

295  And  in  foft  Numbers  joyful  fend  away 

The  tedious  Hours,  till  Morn  reftores  the  Day. 

The  Monarch  fpoke,  and  ftraight  we  all  obey'dj 
While  to  the  Sqng  a  hundred  Harpers  play'd 
In  Concert  fweet :   Till  Swarans  Face  grew  bright 
300  As  the  full  Moon,   (fair  Daughter  of  the  Night !) 
When  her  Approach  the  pailmg  Vapours  fly, 
And  leave  her  calm,  and  broad  amidft  the  Sky. 

When  now  the  Sounds  of  Melody  had  ceas'd, 
The  King  of  Morven  Carril  thus  addrefs'd  : 

Hail, 


\ 
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305   Hail,  aged  Bard  !  where  diftant  from"  the  Coaft 
Has  Se?no\  Son  retir'd  with  Erms  Hoft  ! 
Say,  like  a  deadly  Meteor  did  you  leave 
The  vanquifh'd  Chief  in  Tufds  dreary  Cave  ? 

To  this  the  hoary  Seer  —  O'erwhelm'd  with  Griefj 
310  In  Turas  dreary  Cave  remains  the  Chief. 

The  Thoughts  of  Glory  paft,  and  prefent  Shame, 
By  Turns  revolving  fo  his  Mind  inflame, 
That  his  own  Hand,  did  not  his  Friends  oppofe, 
Would  long  ere  this  have  ended  all  his  Woes. 

Profperity 

V.  304.  The  King  of  Moxy/tn  drrW  thus  addrefs'd.']  At  the  End  of  the 
Fourth  Book,  Carril  had  been  fent  by  CuthtiUin  to  compliment  Fingal  upon 
his  Viiftory.  Lighting  upon  Offian,  (who  with  Gaul  was  left  to  guard 
Swaran)  he  engaged  him  to  fit  down,  where  they  then  were,  till  Fingal 
fhould  return  from  the  Purfuit  of  the  Enemy.  We  left  the  two  Bards  in 
clofe  Converfation  at  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent  Book,  Either  Carril  had  ■ 
not  hitherto  come  into  the  Prefence  of  Fingal,  or  the  King,  employed  in 
conioWng  Swaran,  had  not  Time  to  take  Notice  of  him  fooner  :  But  the 
Moment  he  is  at  Liberty,  he  immediately  inquires  after  CuthuUin,  gives 
the  higheft  Commendation  to  his  Bravery,  and  afterwards  effedtually  re- 
moves his  Grief. 
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315  Profperity  has  ever  conftant  fmil'd 

On  all  the  Hero  undertook,  and  fpoiFd 

His  Soul,  elated  with  Succefs,  to  bear 

This  adverfe  Stroke,  which  drives  him  to  Defpair. 

Refolv'd  no  more  the  Chance  of  War  to  try, 

320  He  fends  his  Sword  to  reft  upon  thy  Thigh  ; 

Whofe  Arm  deftrudlive,  as  the  Storms  that  blow 
On  lofty  Morveny  hath  difpers'd  the  Foe. 
Accept,  O  King,  the  Sword  of  Semo\  Son  ! 
He  now  concludes  his  Fame  for  ever  gone, 

325   Like  Vapours  blown,  and  fcatter'd  by  the  Wind, 
That  leave  no  Veftige  on  the  Hills  behind. 


't>^ 


Cutkullins  Sword  I  never  will  receive. 
His  Arm  is  ftrong,  his  Soul  in  Danger  brave  ; 
(Replied  FingalJ  inform  the  Chief  his  Name 
330  Will  be  repeated  by  the  Voice  of  Fame. 

Like 
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Like  him  there  have  been  many  overthrown. 
Who  after  like  the  Sun  of  Heav'n  have  fhone. 
Great  Son  of  Starno  !  whofe  imperial  Sway 
Extends  o'er  L,ochlin^  give  thy  Griefs  away. 

335  The  Brave  fometimes  may  be  compeli'd  to  bend,. 
But  Virtue  always  conquers  in  the  End. 
The  Sun  of  Heav'n,  thus  clouded  for  a  Space, 
To  fouthern  Regions  flies,  and  hides  his  Face  ^ 
But,  burfting  forth  in  Majefty  ferene, 

340  Soon  fmiles  upon  the  Hills  of  Grafs  again. 

From 


V.  333.  Great  Son  e/ Starno!]  Fitigal  here  addrefTes  himfelf  to  Swaraa, 
whofe  Grief,  as  well  as  Cuthidlin's,  proceeded  from  having  been  defeated. 
What  therefore  was  faid  to  one,  was  equally  fuitable  to  the  other.  Befides, 
the  Story  of  Grumal,  though  in  its  general  Moral  applicable  to  both,  in 
fome  Circumftances  agrees  better  with  the  Situation  of  ^war^w ;  for  that 
Prince,  like  Swaran,  had  unjuftly  attacked  the  Territories  of  another  j 
like  him,  he  was  conquered  and  taken  Prifoner.  But  by  fupporting  his 
Misfortunes  with  Courage,  he  afterwards  proved  fuccefsful,  and  became 
worthy  of  being  celebrated,  in  the  Songs  of  the  Bards,  among  the  greateft 
Heroes  of  Antiquity.  His  Patience  in  fuffering,  is  what  Fingal  would  point 
out,  both  to  Swaraii  and  Cuthidliu,  as  the  proper  Pattern  of  their  Imitation. 

V.  351- 
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From  flreamy  Co7^a  Grwnal  drew  his  Birth, 
His  brave  Atchievements  fill  the  fpacious  Earth ! 
Infatiable  of  War  from  Shore  to  Shore, 
The  reftlefs  Spirit  of  Difcord  he  bore. 

345  His  Heart  delighted  in  the  Strife  of  Spears, 
The  Clafh  of  Arms  was  Mufic  to  his  Ears. 
To  Cracd^  founding  Ifle  he  crofs'd  the  Main, 
And  pour'd  upon  the  Coaft  his  hoftile  Train. 
The  King  of  Craca^  from  a  neighb'ring  Wood 

350  Advancing,  met  him  near  the  briny  Flood. 

(For  then  he  fpoke  to  Brumo\  Stone  of  Pow'r, 
Whofe  Circle  rofe  not  diftant  from  the  Shore.) 

Fierce 


V.  351.  For  then  he  fpoke  to  Brumous  Stone  of  Pow'r,  &c.]  The  Scene 
of  mod  of  Offiarii  Poems  is  laid  in  Scotland,  or  in  the  Coaft  of  Ireland  op- 
pofite  the  Territories  qI  Fingal.  When  the  Scene  is  in  Ireland,  we  perceive 
no  Change  of  Manners  from  thofe  of  Offian's  native  Country.  For  Ireland 
was  undoubtedly  peopled  with  Celtic  Tribes-,  the  Language,  the  Cuftoms, 
and  Religion  of  both  Nations  were  the  fame.  They  had  been  feparated 
from  one  another  by  Migration,  only  a  few  Generations,  as  it  fhould  feem, 
before  our  Poet's  Age;    and  they  ftill  maintained  a  clofe  and  frequent 

Intcrcoiirfe. 
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Fierce  was  the  Battle  of  the  Chiefs :   Each  ftrove 
Who  fhould  poflefs  the  fnowy  Bread  of  Love. 
355  "  (The  Fame  oi  Craca\  beauteous  Daughter  came 
"  To  Grumaly  where  he  fat  at  Cojta^  Stream  : 
*'  To  win  the  fnowy- bofom'd  Maid  he  fwore, 
"  Or  lofe  his  Life  on  Cracds  echoing  Shore.) " 

Three 

Intercourfe.  But  when  the  Poet  relates  the  Expeditions  of  any  of  his 
Heroes  to  the  Scandinavian  Coaft,  or  the  Iflands  of  Shetland,  which  were 
then  Part  of  the  Scandinavian  Territory,  the  Cafe  is  quite  altered.  Thofe 
Countries  were  inhabited  by  Nations  of  the  Teutonic  Defcent,  who  in  their 
Manners  and  religious  Rites  differed  widely  from  the  Celtce;  and  it  is  cu- 
rious and  remarkable,  to  find  this  Difference  clearly  pointed  out  in  the 
Poems  of  OJf:an.  His  Deicriptions  bear  the  native  Marks  of  one  who  was 
prefent  in  the  Expeditions  which  he  relates,  and  who  defcribes  what  he  had 
feen  with  his  own  Eyes.  No  fooner  are  we  carried  to  Lochlin  or  the  Iflands 
of  Inijhre,  than  we  perceive  that  we  are  in  a  foreign  Region.  New  Obje£ls 
begin  to  appear.  We  meet  every  where  with  the  Stones  and  Circles  of 
Loda,  that  is,  Odin,  tlie  great  Scandinavian  Deity.  That  Ferocity  of  Man- 
ners which  diftinguifhed  thofe  Nations,  alfo  becomes  confpicuous.  In  the 
Combats  of  their  Chiefs  there  is  a  peculiar  Savagenefs ;  even  their  Women 
are  bloody  and  fierce.  The  Spirit,  and  the  very  Ideas  of  Regner  Lodbrog, 
preferved  by  Olaus  Wormius,  occur  to  us.  OJfian  makes  one  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Chiefs  fay ;  "  The  Hawks  rufli  from  all  their  Winds  •,  they  are 
wont  to  trace  my  Courfe.  We  rejoiced  three  Days  above  the  Dead,  and 
called  the  Hawks  of  Heaven  •,  they  came  from  all  their  Winds,  to  feaft  on 
the  Foes  of  Jnnir."     Cath-loda. 

Fff  V.  369, 
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Three  Days  they  fought,  andbath'd  in  Blood  the  Ground, 
360  But  Grumal  vcinqmih'd  on  the  fourth  was  bound. 
Far  from  his  Friends  in  Chains,  they  left  alone 
The  Prince  confin'd  at  Brumo's  horrid  Stone ; 
Where  'twas  pretended  SpeAres  walk'd  their  Rounds, 
And  fiU'd  the  midnight  Air  with  fearful  Sounds. 
365  Yet  he  furviv'd,  and  all  thefe  Suff'rings  paft, 
Shone  glorious  as  the  Beam  of  Heav'n  at  laft ; 
They  fell  beneath  his  Hand,  and  now  his  Name 
We  have  recorded  with  the  firft  in  Fame. 

Ye  Bards,  ftrike  up  in  Chorus,  and  unfold 
370  The  warlike  Adions  of  the  Kings  of  old. 

In 


V.  369.  Te  Bards,  Jirike  up  in  Chorus,  £sff.]  The  Bards  held  a  confpi- 
cuous  Place  at  public  Entertainments ;  and  a  great  Part  of  the  Amufement 
of  our  Anceftors  was  derived  from  their  Songs.  They  repeated  their  Com- 
pofuions  in  every  Branch  of  Poetry  ;  the  heroic,  the  elegiac,  the  ludicrous, 
the  fevere.  The  Words  were  fet  to  Mufic  ;  the  Bard  recited  nothing 
where  the  Voice  was  not  fuftained  by  fome  Inftrument.     The  Harp  was 

appropriated 
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In  Tournaments  their  fierce  Rencounters  tell, 
That  on  their  Fame  I  may  delighted  dwell ; 
And  Starno\  Son,  invited  by  your  Lays, 
May  yield  to  Sleep,  and  fet  his  Mind  at  Eafe. 

In 


appropriated  to  the  ferious ;  a  Flute  or  Pipe  accompanied  the  comic  and 
lively.  That  Species  of  Dancing  which  the  Greeks  diftinguifhed  by  the 
Name  of  Pyrrhic,  was  an  univerfal  Amufement  among  the  Celtic  Nations. 
A  Number  of  young  Men  in  complete  Armour  ruthed  in  fuddenly  before 
the  Guefts,  at  a  certain  Period  of  the  warlike  Mufic,  danced  with  great 
Agility,  and  kept  Time  by  ftiiking  tlieir  Swords  againft  their  Shields. 
When  the  Spedtators  were,  for  a  Ihort  Time,  amufed  with  this  Show,  the 
Mufic  fuddenly  changed,  and  a  Band  of  young  Women  entered,  tripping 
Hand  in  Hand  to  a  merry  Air.  They  too,  at  a  certain  Period  of  the 
Mufic,  vanifhed  at  once ;  the  young  Men  entered  again  as  if  engaged  in 
Adtion,  and  to  the  Sound  of  the  accompanying  Inftrument  exhibited  all 
the  Incidents  of  a  real  Battle.  Neither  were  the  Guefl;s  at  Celtic  Entertain>- 
ments  gratified  with  fidlitious  Battles  only  •,  the  young  Warriors  frequently 
challenged  one  another  to  fingle  Combat  to  fhew  their  Bravery.  The  gla- 
diatorial Speftacles  at  Rome  proceeded  from  this  charaderiftical  Cuftom  of 
the  Barbarians  of  the  North  of  Europe,  who,  contrary  to  the  Opinions  of. 
all  other  Nations,  placed  Death  itfelf  in  the  Number  of  their  Amufements. 
This  Peculiarity  they  carried  to  fuch  an  extravagant  Pitch,  that  a  Stranger, . 
if  renowned  for  his  Valour,  thought  himfelf  difhonoured,  Ihould  his  Hoft 
negledl  to  give  him  an  Opportunity  of  breaking  a  Spear  with  fome  brave  . 
Man  among  his  Friends. 

Fff2  V.  381. 
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375       In  Morci^  Heath  they  Hept:  The  furly  Blaft 
Of  dufky  Night  loud  whiftling  o'er  them  pafs'd. 
Now  from  a  hundred  Mouths  the  Song  afpires, 
A  hundred  Minftrels  ftrike  at  once  their  Lyres. 
The  Tale  was  ancient,  and  contain'd  the  Praife 

380  Of  mighty  Warriors  famous  in  their  Days. 

When  fhall  I  hear  the  Bard's  harmonious  Voice, 
Or  at  the  Praife  of  Mo7-ve?i\  Kings  rejoice  ? 

In 


V.  381.  When  Jhall  I  hear  the  Bard'' s  harmonious  Voice^  Cffc]  The  Con- 
traft  which.  OJfian  frequently  make?  between  his  prefent  and  former  State, 
diffufes  over  his  whole  Poetry,  a  folemn  pathetic  Air,  which  cannot  fail  of 
making  Imprefllon  on  every  Heart.  Thefe  melancholy  Reflexions  are 
owing  to  the  perfonal  and  national  Situation  in  which  he  lived.  He  had 
furvived  all  his  Friends,  and  was  difpofed  to  Melancholy  by  the  Incidents 
of  his  Life.  Befides  this,  Chearfulnefs  is  one  of  the  many  BlefTings  which 
we  owe  to  formed  Society.  The  folitary  wild  State  is  always  a  ferious  one. 
Bating  the  fudden  and  violent  Burfts  of  Mirth,  which  fometimes  break 
forth  at  their  Dances  and  Feafts,  the  favage  American  Tribes  have  been 
noted  by  all  Travellers  for  their  Gravity  and  Taciturnity.  Somewhat  of 
this  Taciturnity  may  be  alfo  remarked  in  OJfian.  On  all  Occafions  he  is 
frugal  of  his  Words,  and  never  gives  you  more  of  an  Image,  or  a  Defcrip- 
tion,  than  is  juft  fufficient  to  place  it  before  you  in  one  clear  Point  of  View. 
It  is  a  Blaze  of  Lightning,  which  ilaflies  and  vanifhes. 
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In  Seh7ia  now  no  more  the  Harp  is  ftrung, 
The  Voice  of  Mufic  has  been  filent  long  ! 
385   The  Bard  is  with  the  great  in  Battle  dead, 

And  all  Renown  has  from  our  Mountains  fled. 

Mean  Time  the  fafFron  Morn  her  Light  difpkys, 
And  Cromla  glimmers  to  her  early  Rays : 
When  Lochlint  King,  impatient  to  return, 

390  Bid  them  o'er  Lena  wind  his  bugle  Horn. 
The  Sons  of  Ocean,  waken'd  by  the  Sound, 
Rife  on  the  Heath ;  and  filent  gath'ring  round, 
Dejedled  mount  the  Wave,  and  to  the  Gales, 
That  rufh  from  UlUn,  fpread  their  fnowy  Sails. 

395  Like  Morve?t\  Mift  their  Vefiels  float  away, 
And  mark  with  frothy  Paths  the  rolling  Sea. 

As  foon  as  Swaran\  Fleet  had  difappear'd. 
The  King  of  Morven  to  the  Chace  repair'd. 

White- 
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White-breafted  Bran^   (the  Favourite  of  FingalJ 
400  And  huath\  furly  Strength  he  bid  them  call. 

Let  Ry?io  —  But  alas !  upon  the  Heath, 

He  numbers  filent  in  the  Bed  of  Death. 

Let  Fillan  then,  and  Fergus  blow  my  Horn ; 

Hail  with  the  Mufic  of  the  Chace  the  Morn, 
405  That  Cromlds  Deer  may  hear  the  fudden  Sound, 

And  from  the  Lake  of  Roes  affrighted  bound. 

Along 

V.  401.  Let  Ryno  —  But  alas!  upon  the  Heath,  &"<:.]     This  unexpefted 
Start  of  Anguifh  is  worthy  of  the  higheft  tragic  Poet. 

If  flie  comes  in,  flie'll  fure  fpeak  to  my  Wife  — 
My  Wife!— My  Wife!— What  Wife?— I  have  no  Wife— 
Oh  infupportable !  oh  heavy  Hour ! 

Othello,  Aft  V.  Scene  7. 

The  Contrivance  of  the  Incident  in  both  Poets  is  fimilar;  but  the  Circum- 
ftances  are  varied  with  Judgment.  Othello  dwells  upon  the  Name  of  Wife, 
when  it  had  fallen  from  him,  with  the  Confufion  and  Horror  of  one  tor- 
tured with  Guilt.  Fingal,  with  the  Dignity  of  a  Hero,  corredts  himfelf, 
and  fupprefles  his  rifing  Grief. 

V.  418. 
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Along  the  Wood  the  piercing  Clangors  fpread, 
The  Sons  of  echoing  Cronila  riiing  fled. 
A  thoufand  Dogs,   let  off  at  once  purfue, 

410  And  through  the  waving  Heath  gray-bounding  flew. 
By  ev'ry  Dog  was  flain  a  fpotted  Buck  ; 
And  three  the  matchlefs  Speed  ol  Bran  overtook. 
The  King  with  Joy  (fucceeded  foon  by  Pain  !) 
Beheld  them  all  extended  on  the  Plain. 

415   One  lay  at  Ryno\  Tomb  :   The  Father  view'd, 
And  gufliing  Tears  afrefli  his  Checks  bedew'd. 
He  viflted,  once  more,  the  lonely  Place, 
Where  filent  flept  the  fwiftefl:  at  the  Chace, 

And 


V.  418.  Where  filent  Jlept  the  fwifteji  at  the  Chace.']  The  Chace  was  the 
favourite  Amufement  of  the  ancient  Caledonians.  A  particular  Attachment 
to  the  Pleafures  and  Advantages  arifing  from  fuch  a  Courfe  of  Life,  gave 
them  an  uncommon  Degree  of  Agility,  Vigour,  and  Patience  to  bear  Fa- 
tigue. Dio  fays,  that  they  ran  with  extraordinary  Swiftnefs ;  and  fuftained 
Cold,  Hunger,  and  Toil,  with  an  amazing  Conftancy.  Ryno  was  remark- 
able for  his  Activity ;  and  therefore  the  Epithet  Swift  is  generally  given 
him  by  0£ian,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  Accom- 

plifliments 
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And  fighing  faid  :   No  more  fhalt  thou  awake, 
420  The  joyful  Feaft  of  Cromlci  to  partake  ! 

The  Hand  of  Time  will  fooii  thy  Tomb  deface, 

And  rank  luxuriant  Grafs  conceal  the  Place  ! 

The  Sons  of  feeble  Men  will  pafs  It  by, 

Nor  know  that  there  forgot  the  Mighty  lie. 
425  Then  to  his  Sons  —  Ye  Children  of  my  Might, 

And  Gaid^  Commander  of  the  Swords  in  Fight ! 

Come,  let  us  now  to  "Turd's,  Cave  repair. 

Where  Erins  'Chief  remains  abforpt  in  Care. 

Are  yonder  Tura\  Walls  before  our  Eyes, 
430  That  gray,  and  lonely  on  the  Heath  arife  ? 

The  King  of  Shells  avoids  the  Sight  of  Men, 

While  fad,  and  defolate  his  Halls  are  feen. 

Hafte! 

plilliments  a  Perfon  could  pofTcfs.  Nor  was  that  Manner  of  Thinking  pe- 
culiar to  the  ancient  Caledonians  :  Homer  feldoni  forgets  to  mark  out  this 
charadleriftical  Quality  of  his  Hero :  And  another  eminent  Poet,  in  his 
Lamentations  over  San!  and  Jonathan,  gives  a  particular  Praife  to  thofe 
Princes,  on  Account  of  their  Swiftnefs.  "  Saul  and  Jonathan  lovely,  and 
comely  in  their  Life,  even  in  Death  they  were  not  divided  :  they  were 
fwifter  than  Eagles,  ftronger  than  Lions." 
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Hafte  !  let  us  find  the  melancholy  Chief, 
And  pacify  with  Words  of  Joy  his  Grief. 
435   But  is  that  he,  O  Fillany  or  a  Wreath 

^"  Of  curling  Smoke  afcending  from  the  Heath  ? 
'^:    r  Too  far  the  Objed:  to  difcern  aright, 
'      The  Winds  of  Cromla  dim  thy  Father's  Sight. 

He  faid  ;  the  Youth  made  Anfvver — We  draw  near 
440  To  Semos,  Son,   who  with  a  frantic  Air, 

Holds  half  unfheath'd  the  Sword  upon  his  Thigh, 
As  if  irrefolute  to  live  or  die. — 
Hail  to  the  firft  of  Men  in  martial  Fields ! 
Hail  brave  Cuthullm^  Breaker  of  the  Shields  \ 

445        Hail  (he  return'd  again)  to  thee  my  Friend  ! 
And  hail  to  all  that  on  thy  Steps  attend 
The  Sons  of  Morven.  —  Great  Fingal  I  thy  Sight 
Gives  to  my  troubled  Soul  unfeign'd  Delight, 

G  g  g  So 
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So  joys  the  Hunter,  when  the  Sun  return'd 

450  On  Cromla  Iliines  ;   if,  after  he  has  mourn'd 
Its  Abfence  long,  he  fees  It  heav'nly  bright 
Dart  from  between  the  Clouds  again  its  Light. 
Your  Sons,   like  Stars,  attend  your  happy  Courfe, 
They  fhine  in  "War,  and  are  in  Age  your  Force. 

455   It  was  not  thus,  returning  from  the  Field, 
You  have  in  former  Days  Cuthullin  hail'd ; 

When 


V.  449 .  ^°  j°y^  ^^^  Hunter,  (^c.']  Lord  Karnes,  in  the  Elements  of 
Criticifm,  Chap.  XIX.  diftinguiflies  two  Kinds  of  Comparifons ;  one  com- 
mon and  familiar,  as  where  a  Man  is  compared  to  a  Lion  in  Courage,  or 
to  a  Horfe  in  Speed;  the  other  more  diftant  and  refined,  where  two  Things 
that  have  in  themfelves  no  Refemblance  or  Oppofition,  are  compared  with 
Refpeft  to  their  Effedts.  Thus,  there  is  no  Refemblance  between  a  War- 
rior and  the  Sun ;  and  yet  they  are  here  very  well  compared  with  Refpeft 
to  their  Effefls,  the  Emotions  they  produce  in  the  Mind  being  extremely 
fimilar.  There  is  as  little  Refemblance  between  fraternal  Concord  and 
precious  Ointment  -,  and  yet  obferve  how  fuccefsfully  they  are  compared 
with  Refpeft  to  the  Impreffions  they  make.  "  Behold  how  good  and  how 
pleafant  it  is  for  Brethren  to  dwell  together  in  Unity.  It  is  like  the  precious 
Ointment  on  the  Head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  Beard,  the  Beard  o'i  Aaron, 
which  ran  down  to  the  Skirt  of  his  Garment :  As  the  Dew  of  Herman,  or 
that  which  dcfcendeth  upon  Mount  SionP     Pfalm  CXXXIII. 

V.  457- 
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When  Earth's  proud  Tyrants  vanquifh'd  fled  his  Spear, 
And  all  was  Joy  upon  the  Hills  of  Deer. 

Thus  Er'm\  Chief.     When  Connan  flepping  forth, 
460  (Of  Morni\  Tribe  a  Man  of  little  Worth) 

Infulting  faid  —  Thefe  boaftful  Strains  forbear, 
Had  you  been  valiant  we  had  not  come  here. 
When  Confian  to  aflift  you  crofs'd  the  Wave, 
You  like  a  Woman  fled  to  Turas  Cave, 
465   And  there  fat  weeping  ;   till  this  Angle  Hand 
Subdu'd,  and  fav'd  from  foreign  Foes  the  Land. 

Thofe 


V.  457.  When  Earth's  proud  Tyrants  vanquijh'd  fled  his  Spear. 1  This  is 
the  only  Pafiage  in  the  Poem,  wherein  the  Wars  of  Fingal  with  the  Romans 
are  alluded  to.  The  Roman  Emperor  is  diftinguifhcd  in  old  Compofitions 
by  the  Title  of  King  of  the  World. 

V.  465.  And  there  fat  weeping ;  till  this  fmgle  Hand,  i^c.']  Thefe  Boafts 
of  Connan  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  Therjites  in  Homer.  He  is  mentioned, 
fays  IVIr.  Macpherfon,  in  feveral  other  Poems,  and  always  appears  with  the 
fame  Charadter.  The  Poet  pafled  him  over  in  Silence  till  now,  and  his 
Behaviour  here  deferves  no  better  Ufage. 

Ggg2 
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Thofe  Arms  of  Light,  thou  Son  of  Erin^  yield 
To  one  who  dares  employ  them  in  the  Field. 

The  Hero  anfwer'd,   by  juft  Wrath  inflam'd  : 
470  Cuthulltn\  Arms  no  Warrior  ever  claim'd ; 
And  had  a  thoufand,  fuch  as  thee,  afpir'd 
To  win  the  fame,  they  had  without  retir'd ; 
And  fo  fhalt  thou. — An  Enemy  to  Truth, 
Thou  haft  traduc'd  my  Fame,  malicious  Youth  ! 
475   Till  Ullin\  braveft  Heroes  prefs'd  the  Plain, 
I  never  fhunn'd  the  Monarch  of  the  Main. 

He  laid  :   Fingal  then  interpoling  fpoke, 
And  filenc'd  Connaji  with  this  fhort  Rebuke. 
Youth  of  the  feeble  Arm,   how  dares  thy  Tongue 
480  Offend  a  Chief,  whofe  Hand  in  War  is  ftrong  ? 
Yes,  ftormy  Son  of  Battle,  the  Renown 
Thou  haft  acquir'd,  to  me  has  long  been  known  : 

And 
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And  might  a  faithful  Friend's  Advice  prevail, 
Thou  to  the  Ifle  of  Mijl  fhouldft  inftant  fail ; 

485   Where  fair  Bragela^  leaning  from  the  Rocks, 
Oft  tow'rds  the  rolling  Sea  lamenting  looks ! 
While  bath'd  in  Tears  her  tender  Eyes  appear, 
Upon  the  Winds  difhevell'd  plays  her  Hair, 
And  blown  adde,   expofes  to  the  Sight 

490  Her  agitated  Bofom  fnowy  white. 

On  thy  Return  ftill  meditates  her  Mind, 
She  liftens  to  each  pafTing  Breath  of  Wind, 
In  hopes  it  may  thy  Rowers  Voices  bring ; 
Who  ply  in  equal  Time  their  Oars  and  fing, 

495   While  the  fweet  Bard  melodious  fweeps  the  String. 

To  him  CuthuUin  —  And  fhe  long  muft  mourn. 

The  Son  of  Semo  never  will  return. 

Repuls'd, 

V.  494.  Who  ply  in  equal  'time  their  Oars  and  Jing.]  The  Praflice  of 
Singing  when  they  row,  is  univerfal  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  North- 
Weft  Coaft  of  Scotland  and  the  JJles.     It  deceives  Time,  and  infpirits  the 

Rowers. 

V.  508. 
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Repuls'd,  and  vanquifh'd  by  a  foreign  Foe, 
My  Prefence  only  will  augment  her  Woe  ; 
500  Who,  till  this  laft  unfortunate  Campaign, 
Vidlorious  always  us'd  to  crofs  the  Main. 

And  thou  {halt  ftill  (replied  FingalJ  fucceed 
In  future  Wars,  and  make  the  Mighty  bleed. 
Like  Cromla&  Tree,  far  {hooting  to  the  Skies, 
505   The  growing  Fame  of  Erins  Chief  fhall  rife  : 

Then  ceafe  to  grieve. — Here  Ofcar  bring  the  Deer, 
And  for  our  Friends  the  Feaft  of  Shells  prepare ; 
That  after  Danger  we  may  glad  their  Souls, 
In  genial  Banquets,  and  o'erflowing  Bowls. 

The 

V.  508.  That  after  Danger  we  may  glad  their  Souls,  &c.  When  the 
Highland  Chiefs  returned  Home  after  a  fuccefsful  Expedition,  they  fiim- 
moned  their  Friends  and  Clients  to  a  grand  Entertainment.  Bards  and 
Senachies  flocked  in  from  every  Quarter ;  Pipers  and  Harpers  had  an  un~ 
difputed  Right  to  appear  on  fuch  public  Occafions.  Theie  Entertainments 
were  wild  and  chearful,  nor  were  they  unattended  with  the  Pleafures  of  the 
Sentiments  and  unrefined  Tafte  of  the  Times.     The  Bards  fung,  and  the 

young 
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510       The  Monarch  fpoke — We  feafted  on  the  Ground, 
Sung  jovial  Songs,   and  high  the  Goblet  crown'd. 
Cuthnlliii^  Soul  arofe,  its  ufual  Might 
His  i\rm  recover'd,   and  his  Face  grew  bright. 
Old  Carril  Tung,  tall  Ullm  ftruck  the  Lyre, 

515   I  rais'd  my  Voice,  and  join'd  the  tuneful  Choir. 

We  fung,   (while  all  attentive  lent  an  Ear) 

In  lofty  Strains,   the  Battles  of  the  Spear  : 

Of 

young  Women  danced.  The  old  Warrior  related  the  gallant  Adions  of 
his  Youth,  and  ftruck  the  young  Men  with  Ambition  and  Fire.  The 
whole  Tribe  filled  the  Chieftain's  Hall.  The  Trunks  of  Trees  covered 
with  Mofs  were  laid  in  the  Form  of  a  Table  from  one  End  of  the  Hall  to 
the  other.  Whole  Deer  and  Beeves  were  roafted  and  laid  before  them  on 
rough  Boards  or  Hurdles  of  Rods  wove  together.  Their  Pipers  played 
while  they  fat  at  Table,  and  Silence  was  obferved  by  all.  After  the  Feaft 
was  over,  they  had  ludicrous  Entertainments,  of  which  fome  are  ftill  acted 
in  the  Highlands.  Then  the  Females  retired,  and  the  old  and  young  War- 
riors fat  down  in  Order  from  the  Chieftain,  according  to  their  Proximity 
in  Blood  to  him.  The  Harp  was  then  touched,  the  Song  was  raifed,  and 
the  Sliga-crechiny  or  the  Drinking  Shell,  went  round. 

V.  514.  0/i  Carril  fung,  taWUWm  Jiruck  the  Lyre.']  I  have  here,  and 
in  fome  other  Places,  ufed  the  Word  Lyre :  Yet,  whether  that  mufical 
Inftrument  called  a  Harp,  was  the   Cithara  or  Lyra  of  the  Ancients,  has 

afforded 
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Of  Battles  where  I  fought  in  former  Years, 
But  now  engage  no  more  :   worn  out  with  Cares, 
j20   And  many  Woes  !     Forgot  is  all  the  Praife, 
And  warlike  Adlions  of  my  youthful  Days  ! 

My 

afforded  Matter  of  great  Controverfy  to  the  Learned ;  though  moft  Gram- 
marians have  confounded  them,  which  is  enough  to  juftify  the  poetical 
Licence  I  have  taken.  Venantius  Fortimatus  (Lib,  VII.  Carm.  8.)  feems 
to  make  a  Diftiniftion  between  the  hyra  and  the  Harpa, 

Romanufque  Lyra  plaudat,  Barbarus  Harpa, 
Gra-cus  Achilliaca,  Crotta  Britanna  canat. 

Nor  is  the  Difference  to  be  wondered  at :  For  it  is  moft  certain,  that  the 
hyra  of  the  Ancients  hath  received  great  Alterations  boih  in  the  Shape  and 
Number  of  Strings.  Gruter,  (p.  38.  No.  10.)  in  his  Infcriptions,  gives 
us  the  Figure  of  an  ancient  Lyra  to  be  iccn  at  Rome,  in  the  Gardens  of 
Cardinal  defius,  placed  in  the  Hand  of  a  Statue  of  Apollo ;  and  Philip 
Cluverius  (Sicilia  Antiqua,  p.  93.)  exhibits  alfo  a  Cut  of  an  ancient  Greek 
Coin,  one  Side  of  which  reprefents  Apollo  Archagetas,  and  the  other  his 
Lyra,  but  fomething  different  from  the  former  Lyra.  Of  the  Lyra  of 
Orpheus,  which  feme  contend  was  a  Tecrachord,  others  an  Heptachord, 
ke.Selden's  Notes  on  the  Arundelian  Marble,  p.  87.  The  great  Antiquity 
of  the  Harp  may  be  feen  in  the  4th  Chapter  of  G^«^j,  where  the  Inven- 
tion of  it  is  attributed  to  Jubal;  and  there  is  a  very  ancient  Example  of 
the  Ufe  of  the  Timbrel  in  the  15th  Chapter  of  Exodus.  See  Sir  James 
TVare'%  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  tranOated  by  IValter  Harris,  Efq.  Chap. 
XXV.  Sea.  ,3. 

V.  524. 
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My  Friends  are  with  the  Dead,  and  I  forlorn 
Sit  at  their  Tombs,  and  o'er  their  Afhes  mourn. 

In  Harmony  thus  joyful  pafs'd  the  Night, 
525   Till  Break  of  Day  reftor'd  the  beamy  Light. 
Then  rofe  Fingal^  and  brandifhing  in  Hand 
A  fhining  Jav'lin,  ftrode  along  the  Strand 
To  where  our  VelTels  lay :    In  Arms  we  came 
Behind  him  glitt'ring,  like  a  Ridge  of  Flame. 

The 

V,  524.  In  Harmony  thus  Joyful  pafs'd  the  Night,  i^c.\  It  is  allowed  by 
the  beft:  Critics,  that  an  Epic  Foem  ought  to  end  happily.  This  Rule, 
in  its  moft  material  Circumftances,  is  obferved  by  the  three  moft  defervedly 
celebrated  Poets,  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton;  yet,  I  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pens, the  Conclufions  of  their  Poems  throw  a  melancholy  Damp  on  the 
Mind.  One  leaves  his  Reader  at  a  Funeral ;  another  at  the  untimely 
Death  of  an  Hero ;  and  the  third  in  the  folitary  Scenes  of  an  unpeopled 
World,  In  this  Refpeft  OJftan  is  much  more  fortunate :  The  Conclufion 
of  his  Poem  is  ftriftly  according  to  Rule  -,  and  is  every  Way  noble  and 
pleafing.  The  Reconciliation  of  the  contending  Heroes,  the  Confolation 
of  Cuthullin,  and  the  general  Felicity  that  crowns  the  Aflion,  footh  the 
Mind  in  a  very  agreeable  Manner,  and  form  that  Paflage  from  Agitation 
and  Trouble,  to  perfed  Quiet  and  Repofe,  which  Critics  require  as  the 
proper  Termination  of  the  Epic  Work. 

Hhh 
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530  The  Troops  on  Board,  he  bid  us  quick  unbind 
The  fpacious  Sheets,  and  give  them  to  the  Wind 
That  pour'd  from  Inisfail.     We  ftraight  obey'd, 
And  to  the  whiftling  Blafts  our  Sails  difplay'd ; 
Then  fat  and  fung,  while  the  fwift  tilting  Ships 

^T,^  For  hilly  Morven  plough'd  the  foamy  Deeps. 

N.  B.  TO  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Notes,  no  other  Merit  is 
claimed,  but  ranging  them  in  their  prefent  Order.  Mofl  of  the 
critical  are  taken  from  Dr,  Blair's  DiiTertation  upon  the  Poems 
oi  Offia?2.  Thofe  of  Mr.  Macpberfoji  on  Fingal  zxc  all  retained; 
and  many  more  extracted  from  the  other  Poems,  as  well  as  from 
his  Introduction  to  the  Hiflory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Not  a  few  have  been  collecfled  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  "John  Mac- 
fherfon'%  Critical  Diffcrttiiiuns  ua  the  Origin,  Antiquities,  &c. 
of  the  ancient  Caledonians  ;  and  fome  likewife  from  Lord  Karnes' 
Sketches  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man.  As  what  has  been  borrowed 
in  this  Manner,  is  not  only  fometimes  interlarded  with  Addi- 
tions of  our  own,  but  moreover  frequently  intermixed  together  j 
it  would  have  required  an  uncommon  Degree  of  Care  and  La- 
bour in  the  Tranfcription,  as  well  as  afterwards  in  the  Printing, 
to  have  diftinguifhed  properly  what  belonged  to  each.  We 
thought  it  therefore  the  fliorteft  Way,  to  acquaint  the  Reader 
in  this  Place,  with  the  general  Freedom  taken  with  the  Re- 
marks of  the  above-mentioned  Authors,  whenever  they  fuited 
our  Purpofe. 

FINIS. 


ERRATA. 

Page  5.  Line  18.  in  the  Atteflations,  read  not  the  Src. — Ibid.  L.  28.  r.  a  literal  Sec.—— 
P.  19.  V.  133.  r.  Cona.  —  P.  34.  V.  279.  r.  the  Breaft.  —  P.  77.  V.  698.  dele  the 
Comma  after  Tongorman, — Ditto,  P.  93.  V.  103. — P.  285.  V,  497.  r.  blow. — P.  307. 
V.  69.  r.  meet. '  P.  13.  L.  7.  in  the  Notes,  r.  Brand. — P.  16.  N.  i.  L.  2.  r, 
Druids. — P.  1 8.  N.  i.  L.  6.  r.  Lands. — P.  61.  N.  L.  6.  r.  in  it  &c.— P.  109.  N.  i. 
X..  12.  r.  arBa. — P.  118.  N.  i.  L.  10.  r.  Cotts. — P.  162.  N.  L.  3.  r.  their  Love  &c. 
P.  224.  N.  L.  8.  a  Comma  wanting  after  Idea. — P.  278.  N.  L.  15.  ;-.  Banks.— P. 
306.  N.  2.  L.  11.  r.  thofe  Times  &c. — P.  323.  N.  L.  z.  r.  Minvane. 


